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ABSTRACT _ _ 

Describing the variables of composition , offering 
researchers a methodology ^ith which to investigate how the variables 
interact in specific writing str >e^gies^ and suggesting how teachers 
might make use of the variables of revision tb help students learn 
successful vr^riting strategies aporbpriate to a business setting, this 
bbbk reports a research study designed to (1) extend the analysis of 
revision into a_"real world" context by examini^ revising 
practices of proposal writers in a management consulting firm; (2) 
describe writers^ motives and intentio and revising a 

text; and (3) achieve a balanced perspective by examining both the 
processes and products of composition. Chapters 1 and 2 describe the 
research methodology, including the seven-variable taxonomy. for 
analyzing the cdmppsing and revising process. Chapter 3 applies this 
taxonomy by describing the institutional procedures, values, and 
cbnstraints characteristic bf i:he "re^ world" environment selected 
for the study: a large management-consulting f^rm Chapter 4 analyzes 
and compares in_detail the rhetorical choices made in proposals 
written by two management consultants, providing further insight into 
the methodological and theoretical bases of the study. The final 
chapter sximmarizes the findings and presents implications f or 
research and teaching. Material regarding the variables bf revisibh, 
sentence structures^ and statistical analyses of composing/revising 
processes are appended. (JD) 
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IN 1980, THE CCiNKERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSlTiON AND COM- 

SfUNl CATION perceived a heed for providing publishing opportuni- 
ties for monographs that u^ere too len^tliy for publication in its 
journal and too short for the typical publication of scholarly hooks 
by The National Council of Teachers of English, A series called 
Studies in Writing and Rhetoric was conceived, and a Piiblicati<)n 
Committee established: 

Monographs to be considered for publication may I)e speculative, 
theoretical, historical, or analytical studies; research reports; or 
other works coritributirig to a better understanding of writing, in- 
cliidiiig iriterdiscij^linary studies or studies in disciplines related, to 
cbmposirig. The SWR series will exclude textbooks, unrevised dis- 
sertations, book-length manuscripts, course syllabi, lesson plans, 
Hnd collections of previously published material, 

An\' teacher-writer interested in submitting a work for publica- 
tion in this series should send either a prospectus and sampje manu- 
script or a full manuscript to the NOTE Director of Publications, 
1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 6180L Accompanied by sample 
manuscript, a prospectus should contain a rationale, a definition of 
readership within the CCCC constituency, com pari son with related 
publications, an annotated table of contents, an estimate of length 
in double-spaced SV2 x 11 sheets, and the date by which full manu- 
script can be expected. Manuscripts should be in the range of 100 to 
170 typed manuscript pages. 

The works that have been published in this series serve as modeis 
for future SWR monographs: 

Paul O'Dea 

NCTE Director of Publications 
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Foreword 



OVEK THE PAST FKW' YEAKS, OUK PMOFKSSION HAS LKAHNKD Mt C:H 

about the proc(\sscs. strategies, and motives at work in some writ- 
ing — in "academic, belletristic or literary writing," as Cienii J Broad- 
lieLul and Riehard C, Freed poi; >t out. We know far less about the 
praetiees and processes of writing in business settiiigs, even though 
this is where murh of all writing^ takes place arid where many of bur 
students will work as writers. The Vanahies cf Composition helps 
fill this gap by describing the u^riting practices, especially the revi- 
sion strategies, of professional business writers. Recent studies in 
academic settings (for instance, revision research by Nancy Som- 
nieis and by Lester Faigley and Stephen Wittej describe effeetive 
wri*^ing as a nonlinear and recursive process in vfhich revision is per- 
vasi'/c and not at all a separate, final stage. Working but of the cbri= 
text of lliis research but withiri a business erivirbririierit, Broadhead 
arid Freed arrive at a sbriiewhat difierent conclusion. Revision^ their 
researcili suggests, plays a central role in writing, though effective 
writing can oe quite staged and linear, depending on the writer and 
circumstances of the writing. 

As background to this book, Broadhead and Freed studied the 
w riters and writing circumstances of an iriterilatibriaj iriariageiiierit 
cdiisulting firm for over two year's, fbeusinf; bri "Baker" arid "Frarik- 
liri," twb successful cbrisultarits whb use highly staged strategies in 
the prbpbsal writing on which they spend much of their professional 
time. Broadhead and_ Freed studied hand-written changes on typed 
drafts, subjected drafts to c^omputer analysi-^^, and interviewed Baker 
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and Franklin about their approaclu s to vvritihg. He po rt i iij^ bh their 
research in this vbhime, Brbadhead arid Freed ofler useful iiisij^hts 
into the realities of high-stakes Inisiness writinji; and also expand our 
understanding of the processes of composition. 

Broadhead and Freed describe a writing en\'ironnient thiit is 
(jjuite structured and pressured: The firm mandates the foniiat, pro- 
cedures; and hues of argument for proposais, assigning specific writ- 
ing tasks for which deadlines are usually short. By speciaHzing 
in proposals for a given iridustry or piir|Ddse, eonsuUarits develop 
strong factual backgrbiirids arid rhetorical repertoires oh which to 
draw wheri they receive ari assignment, The consultants are likeK to 
do their writing by hand on aiq^lanes and in hotel rooms, but a j)ro- 
fessional word-processing department is ax ailahle to produce clean 
drafts for them. Such things influence the way FrankHn and Baker- 
write: reducing the need for e.xploration or incubation, letting them 
use stock sections and "boiler-plate" to speed drafting, arid eliriiiriat- 
ing much of the need for conceptual or brgariizatibrial revision. And 
the rigid segriieritatibri of their proposals (problem, methods, iinple- 
riientatiori) riieans regriieritatibri in their writing, since revision of 
one section does little to advance thinking on the next section; 
Given such a writing situation, it is not surprising to find; as Broad- 
head and Freed do, effective written products resulting from staged 
and apparently linear writing strategies. As they observed in brie of 
Franklins proposals, "he knows what line of thought he will take, he 
writes it down, he kribcks sbme bf the rbugh places off, and he serids 
the prbpbsal tb the cherit." 

This study bf effective staged writing in business emphasizes how 
v;ide!y writing can vary From person to person, from writing en\ iron- 
ment to writing environment. If asked "to write about their summer 
vacation or to write a sonnet," the authors observe. Franklin and 
Baker "might well display ? decidedly nonlinear process of compos- 
ing; but if their Firm's president asked them tb develbp a prbpbsal 
for Company X, their cbmpbsirig prbces^ . . wbuld prbbably be de- 
cidedly liriear." Broadhead arid Freed also suggest by their arialysis 
bf Frarikliris arid Baker s revision strategies that even apparently lin- 
ear >\riting may "exhibit the multiplicity and simultaneit\' of rhe- 
torical and linguistic concerns associated v/ith recursiveness:" 

In the course of their research; Broadhead and Freed analyzed 
seven variables of revision: Impetus, Item, Process, Nbrrn, Affec- 
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tjve linpac't, Orientation, iincl Goal. The yiinahlrs of (yomposUiou 
ck- scribes these \arial)les in detail and oHers re searchers a ineth- 
odology with whicli to investigate how the variables interact in spe- 
cific writing strategies, whether linear or recursiNc: This l>()()k also 
suggests how teachers inight make use of the variables of revision 
to help students learri writing strategies witli wliich to W()rk suc- 
cessfully in business settings. 
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In the decade and a half since the appearance of Janet Emigs pio- 
neering study The Cofuposing Processes of T^^ Graders '1971), 
researchers such as Donald Murray (1978), Sondra Perl (1979), 
Lillian Bridwell (1980), Linda Flower and John R. Hayes (lePOa. 
19801)), Nancy Sominers (1980), and 7\nn Matsuhasfii (198.1) have 
sliowii that many questions need answering as we begin to examine 
composing processes. To understand how individiuil wriiers com- 
pose documents, for example, we need to know \vhy and Iibw they 
generate text, what kinds of changes they make, how they make 
therh, arid why they make tlierii. We need to know if they move from 
"writer-based'' to "reader-based' prose in successive drafts. Wc 
need to know if their processes are linear or recursive. In particular, 
we need to know how their revising is related to otlier phases of 
their composing processes. 

But understanding their writing processes in single ddcirinerits 
may be insufficient. Do they generate arid revise text similarly for 
simiiar documents? Do they use the sarhe or a different strategy for 
differerit kinds of discburse? Are their rriethbds similar to or differ- 
ent frbm thbse of other writers in similar or different circumstances ? 
How are they influenced by textual cues, by education and training, 
by occupation, by years or status in a given field, by organizational 
or disciplinary rules or traditions? 

The number and complexity of these primary questibris raise a 
nev\ set of que. tions about methods. For example, when we gather 
data, snould we assume that writers compose differently in college 
writing classes or in cbritrolled experiments than they do in Veal- 
life" situations? How might conclusions based on one kind of data 
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(for I'xamplc. failiiHur essays) he ^eiUTUlizecI of coiiipUrcd to fiikl- 
iii^s about other kiiids (for exjinj^le. proposals, reports, per.soiial 
letters, .short .stories, reqnest.s for hi(I.s)? Further in ore. ai: we at- 
tempt to aiiswer imy or all of these questi()ns. liow iiji^ilit \\v eh.sure 
the valiclit)- and reliahilit\' of our data and our conclusions. !)honl(! 
we use protocol analysis? Interviews? Coin puter-assi sled statistical 
anah ses? Etiniogruphic comparisons? Case studies? Some coinhiiia- 
tioii of these? 

These qliesti()n.s are challerigiiig to researchers hoth in nuinhef 
and in .scope. Perliap.s the nio.st helpful recent attempt to addre.s.s 
iniuiy of tiie.se i.ssues is Faij^Iey and Witte's "Analyziiiji; Hevi.sion 
(1981). which de.sciiues the limitations of metliods us» (l Hy previous 
studies of tins suhjeet, presents a new ta.xononiy of-^ sion. and ap- 
plies that taxonomy to revisions hy college students and professional 
\\'\ _-rs in a control led experiment: Yet even Faigley and W'itte note 
t\vo impdrtaiit limitatidils of their study and of previous analyses of 
revision; first, the "artificiality of the writing situation' (411); sec- 
ond, a lack of cbrisideratibn of "tlie most impbrtarit question: what 
causes writers to revise?" (412). They conclude that "what we need 
now are more observational studies of wi iters revising in nonexperi- 
niental situations. . . . We need studies that employ more than one 
methodology" (412); 

In addition to these eoncerns about methods, there is als() con- 
cern about the foclis of mlieh recent research. Since Eniig's study, a 
w ealth of infbrrriatibri has been generated by proces.s-()rieuted n*- 
.searcH; but accbrdirig to Judith A. linger (1984), _proeess studies 
may be "approaching a theoretical dead end" (118). The recent focus 
on writing processes "was conditioned by a rejection of the earlier 
preoccupation with product" (ii7). But "the separation of process 
and product," Langer cautions, "is beginning to reemerge as the un- 
natiirul dualism that our past might suggest it would inevitably be- 
come. Indeed, when reading, writing, or spoken language are sepa- 
rated frbni the ends they serve, we lose the essence of the process 
itself Process does hot consist of isolated behaviors that bpc^rate 
willy-nilly, but of purposeful activities that lead toward some end for 
the person who has chosen to engage in them" (118). Laiiger s con- 
cern stems froin researchers' current understanding that writing is 
Written within and for discourse coinmuiiities, societies whose cul- 
tural re(}uiremerits — arid subdiscipliries whose values, traditibii.s. 
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and heiiefs — condition the writer's own values and influence hotli 
the proeess of composition iUid the products issiiinp from tliat 
prc)ces.s. 

This brings iis to a final area of concern: the kiiids of writers that 
researchers have selected for study. Fc'w studies have investigated 
the discourse community that, along with government, prohahly 
produces more writing than any other; writers in business and in- 
dustry. As recently as 1977, Joseph M. Williams could sa\' that "we 
know next to nothing about the way individuals judge the quality 
of writiiig in places like Sears and General Motors and Quaker 
Oats. . . . Virtually no such research exists" (9). Despite the excel- 
lent work of Odell and Coswami (1982) and others since then, our 
kiibwledge is not riuich greater. We still know next to iibtliing al)but 
the composing and revising processes of writers in Inisiiiess and in- 
dustry. \\^e still know next to nothing about how composing pro- 
cesses arc affected b\' organizational traditions and practices, or 
about how writing functions politically within and is affected politi- 
caiiy by the organization itself: In short, scholars and teachers have 
little idea how current theories of coinposition apply to writiiig in 
the hiisiriess world, where cbrpbrate e.xcciitives aiid technicians 
regularly interact through written dociiinerits. 

There are several reasons for the dearth {)f research in this area. 
First and Foremost, of course, writing researchers do not of ten have 
the opportunity to live within an organization long enough to exam- 
ine how writing is produced; Sec ond: researchers rarely have access 
to the written products of business writers, and more rarely still do 
they have the chance to examine all the drafts such writers use ill 
composing their documents. Third, even when researchers can ob- 
tain docuiTients to study, they might not have access to the authors 
themselves to conduct follow-up interviews:. Finally, even when re- 
searchers have access to both writers and their documents, they 
might not have systematic and reliable methods for analyzing and 
descrij)ing their data — partly because most existing methods de- 
pend upon ^artificiaf' or controlled situations that can alte'- the pro- 
cesses being studied, arid partly because a riumber of ineasures of 
cjuahtifiable aspects of style are necessary for a fiill description of 
the products resulting from the revising process. 

Yet for the adequate instruction of our students — many of whom 
will be writing proposals and reports in the business environment — 



it is t'sseiitiai tliut we understaikl lunv tliat ironmcnt (iperates. 
1h)w writers compose and revise in (aiu in response to) tliat env iroii- 
iiienL and Iiow diose writers' documents can I)est I)e analyzed. Our 
purpose in the present study is tlicrefore tlireefold. First: we seek 
to extend the analysis of revision into a "real-world" context bv ex- 
amining die revisint^ practices of proposal writers in a nianaj^emeiit- 
consulting firm a company in whicli written proposals often deter- 
mine whether tiie firm s services will j)e retained or rejected, and 
hence whether the writers career will flourish or wither Second, 
we seek to describe writers' motives and intentions in generating 
and revising a text, so that the pedagog>' of composing and rex ising 
may rest on a firmer foundation. Third, we attempt to achieve a bal- 
anced perspective by examining the ends as well as the means of 
composing — that is, by focusing on the interplay of product :ind 
process. 

To address these purposes, our study is organized into foiir ciiap- 
ters anci a conclusidri. Chapter 1 describes our seven>variable tax- 
onomy for arialyzirig the cbnipbsirig process — particularly revision. 
Where riect ssary, we briefly discuss the problems with previous 
research tax momies that led to our formulation of a new Oiii Chap- 
ter 2 describes our methods of collecting, analyzing, and measur- 
ing data. Chapter 3 Begins to apply the taxorr niy by describing 
the institutional procedures, values, arid cdnstraihts characteristic 
of the "real-world" erivirdrimerit that we selected for study: a large 
management-cdrisulting firm. Chapter 4 analyzes and compares in 
detail how two management consultants composed proposals within 
the framework described in chapter 3. Along die way, we present 
further rr.ethodological and theoretical explanations of our approach, 
since many of these comments become meaningful oriiy in light of 
what we observed. Chapter 4 focuses on the patterns of rhetorical 
choices made by the two writers as they composed four proposals 
apiefe; more specifically, it describes the how and why of what they 
did and identifies the varying factors that had the dominant impact 
in each proposal. Finally, the conclusion describes some strengths 
and limitations of our approach, and also outlines possible areas of 
future research as well as potential applications of our findings to 
composition pedagogy. 
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In tukih 1981 ahticlk "Analyzing Hkvisign: ' Lkstek Faigley 
iihd Stephen Witte iiitrodiic ed a taxoiKiniy of writing processes and 
textual features that a writer could manipulate while revising (or, hy 
extension, while geh-^ratirig) text. Their taxbribhiy is l)ased on t\vd 
features of discburse isolated by text linguistics: first, irifbrhiatibri, 
or content; second, the organization of that information into two 
levels of generahzation or logical structure: the "macrostructure, 
consisting of the most general level of propositions, and the "micro- 
structure." assisting of the most specific level of propositions; Ac- 
tually, text Imguists such a.^ Teuh van Dijk (1980) and Edward J: 
Crbthers (1979) distinguish rhany levels of gerieralizatibri or pruposi- 
tional content. Hut Faigley and Witte appear to reserve the term 
** macros tructu re" for t ie most genera) level, treating all lower levels 
a^ "microstructure, ' including some that might be very general rela- 
tive to the most specific level. Recently, Witte (1983) has moved 
a ^'ay from an emphasis on macrostractnre to an analysis oF "topical 
structure," another concept borrowed from text linguistics, and one 
which sirhilarly focuses on the am()unt of irf()rnia*ion and the levels 
of j^eneralizatibri. 

For bur study of writing in a business setting, hbwever, a fbcus on 
macrostructure or the ambunt of information in a text would draw 
us away From one of the main things we wanted to examine; writers' 
reasons for expressing ideas one way rather than another Besides 
presenting difficulties of application due to some ambiguous ternii- 
riblbgy (Brdadhead and Freed, forthcoming), the Faigley-Witte tax- 
oiibmy would make it difficult tb see relationships betu'een the re- 
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vising process and otlicr i^Iiascs of coniposiivi; \{\\r cxainplc. tlje 
sta^e of ^cneratinj; a text). Their taxonomy woiilcl also inake it diffi- 
cult to see Iiow these processes are influenced W, the writer's task, 
audience, and organizational environment ThereforCs wv have d:*- 
\'eloped a new niet.iod of anahsis hased on seven "variahjes" of 
composition: The method is simiiar to some aspects ()rtlie FaiKh') - 
Witte tLixononn , hiit it allows qiiahtifiable objective processes to he 
linked to equally cjuahtifiahle ihter|:)retatiohs of pur|M)se and motive. 

As applied to a writer's revlshms, the seven variables take the 
form of the followinji; seven cjuestions: 



Variable Question 

1. Impetus Is the change voluntary or nons uhnitary'r' 

2: Item What is changed? 

3: Process How is the change iiiade? 

4 Norhi \\'hat prompts the change? 

5. Affective Impact Is the affective impact low or high? 

6. Orientation What is the rhetorical focus? 

7. Goal What is the rhetorical aim? 



In the remainder of this chapter, we will briefly define these vari- 
ables (along with their subcategories) as they apply to tlie revising 
process. In chapters 3 and 4, we will show how the variables apply 
to overall cohiposirig processes in the iriariagemeht-consultihg firm 
mentioned earlier and in eight prop()sajs written by two of its man- 
agement consultants. A summary of the first six variables is pre- 
sented in Appendix A.I. 

Impetus: Is the Change Vokuitury or NonV()liintarv? 

W\' first determine whether a revision is undertaken for its own 
sake (hence "voluntary") or whether it is necessitated by a previou., 
change or an outside force (hence "nonvoluntary"). For example: 
when one of our writers reviewed the phrase "the study by Prin- 
cipals of our firm who have participated in similar studies," jie de- 
cided to ehai <'e "Principals" to "a senior profes.slonal. " As a result of 
tlii.s voluntary change, lie had to make the horivoluhtary eliaiige of 
"have participated" te "has participated" in order to match the verb 
with it.s new ant credent noun. 
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VVhije most noiivoluntiiry changes consist of such jinguistically re- 
(juired ulterations, another important subclass consists of logically 
recjuired changes to signals of ebhesibri in lists. For example, a 
writer might first state that there are ten steps iii a process, arid 
then signal the discussion of each £tep with a numerical heading 
(1 through 10). If the writer later deci des that another step occurs 
between the original steps 5 and 6; then this volnntar\' insertion 
of information must be accompanied by a non\'oluntar\' renumber- 
ing of original steps 6 throiigh 10 to 7 through 11. If a nonvolun- 
tary change is required either by graniiiiar or by l()gic, we call it 
"ih\ oliintary." 

Another sub class of nbri\oluritary revisibris consists bf chariges to 
repair typbgraphic errors (especially those made by someone other 
than the author such as a word-processing operator). On the one 
hand, writers repair typos because they want to, so typographic re- 
pairs might be considered voluntary: On the other hand, a decision 
to change the typo "assits ' to "assist' seeiiis qualitatively quite dif- 
ferent from a decision to change "assist ' to "help. ' The fbririer in- 
volves no change tb the text that the writer cbriceived arid prbduced 
(thbugh it c^ould alter the way a reader might iriterpret the text); but 
the latter change does alter the writers concept, however slightly. 
For this reason, we treat changes to repair typos as nonvoluntary 
revisions, and we refer to them as "typographic" revisions; 

A third subclass of nonvoluntary changes consists of those made 
by editors, second authors, or institutional superiors (as when the 
com pari y president makes or asks for a charige iri a division riiaria- 
ger's report). We call these "secbrid -author" revisions. 

The distirictibri between voluntary and nbnvbluritary changes has 
not been made in many previous studies of revision (for example, 
Bridwell, Sommers Faigley and Witte), no doubt because those 
studies have tended to focus more on what changes writers made 
rather than on whij the svrlters made them: In analyses concerned 
with purpose and motive, however, the distinction can be crucial. 
For example, a highly skilled writer iiiight produce ari error- free 
text, and then make thirty revisions: ten siib.shuitive changes, all 
voluntary, and each re(|uiririg two minor, nonvoluntary adjustments 
of usage and grammar undertaken onl\' to accompany the ten sub- 
stantive changes. A relatively unskilled writer, however, might pro- 
duce an error-ridden text: and thus might also make thirty revi- 
sions, all voluntury, w:th perhaps ten devoted to trifling substantive 
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changes (none of wliicli require con( bniinitaiit adjustments to tlie 
text) and twenty devoted to usage and grammar changes necessarv 
to bring the text up to minimal conform?mce with standard English; 
Without the vojuntary/iionvohintary distinction, a quantitative ahaiy- 
sis of these two writers' revisi()ris would show only that b()th made 
ten substantive changes and twent\' changes in usage and gram- 
mar- — a (}iiantitati\'e similarity suggesting the very misleading con- 
clusion that the\' both revise the same things the same wa\ . 

Item: What Is Ghanged? 

The kinds of linguistic aiu! textual elements or "items" that can he 
inahipulated to make a revision inay be ranged into a hierarchy: 

Chapter 

First-level heading group (that is, a group of paragraphs set off by 
a heading) 

Second-level heading group (that is, a section withiii a first-ie\ ei 

heading group) 
Third-level beading groiip 
Paragraph group 
Paragraph 

Sentence group (a string of related sentences within a paragraph) 
Sentence 

T-unit (that is, an independent clause plus any dependeiit struc- 
tures that modify it) 

Macrosyn tactic structure (for example, ari ihdepeiident clause, a 
honrestrictive relative or subbrdihate claii se, an appositive, a 
prepositional phrase set off by punctiiatibu) 

Bound phrase within a mac rosy n tactic structure 

Word 

Alphanumeric character or suhword (for example; -ed, -ing, pre-, 

a, b, c; d; i; 2; 3) 
Punctuation mark 

The item variable presents a problem for (juantified analysis of 
revisions. For example, if a word is inserted or deleted, then the 
item changed is (juite clearly a word; but if a word is replaced by a 
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phrase, should the revision be classified as a charge of a word or a 
change of a phrase? Oar response to this question is to preserve 
botli perspectives; If something other than a simple insertion or de- 
letion is involved, we record both the "old * item aiio the hew " one. 

Process: How Is the Change Made? 

As our discussion of iteirs has suggested, a revision can be acconi- 
phshed not only by addition or dek tion of material but also by four 
other processes; previously identified by Faigley arid Witte arid 
others: To lauel these processes, however, we prefer to use the sim- 
pler terniinolog)' employed by riiariy ward-processing programs, 
slich as the WTLBUR interactive system: insert (corresponding to 
Faigley and Witte's add}, delete (delete), replace (substitute), move 
(permutate), split (distribute), and join (consolidate): (The WYLBUR 
system is fully described by the \VYtBUR/370 Reference Manual, 
copyright 1975, 1977; published by Stanford University.) 

Althongh these terms are more famiiiaf, they share the sariie po- 
tential for ambiguity, since replaceriierits, moves, splits, arid joins 
can be treated as cornbiriatibris of the two primary processes of iii- 
sertibri arid del etibri. Physically, for example, writers may "replace" 
a word with two actions: first, scratching out or deleting the old 
word; second, writing in or inserting a new word in its place: Simi- 
larly, writ^-s may split a paragraph by inseiting blank spaces; they 
may join two sentences (must simply) by deleting the first brie's pe- 
riod, inserting a semicolbn, deleting the second sentences initial 
upper-case letter, arid irisertiiig a Ibwer-case letter; and they may 
riibvi? riiaterial by deleting it iri one place and inserting it elsewhere. 

But while irisertibris and deletions appear to be fundamental to 
the physical acts involved in making pencil-and-paper revisions, 
they do not necessarily occur in the physical act nf making a change 
on some word processors. On some computer software; for exaniple, 
one may physically replace a word through two acts (first "erasirig" 
the old word, then typing in a new one) or th/biigh brie (iri effect, 
typing the new word over the bid orie). Irideed. whether th^ physi- 
cal charige irivblves twb actioris or one, only one mental act would 
appear to be required, since we may conceive of only one connnand 
("replace x with y ") rather than two ("delete x; insert y"). Thus; 
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wliat is tru'j ol tlic pLvsical act ormakii)^ a revision with pencil on 
paper (scraUliini: ont one word and writ'Mg in another) nia\' noi he 
true of the niental acf of coiK ei vin,^ of a revision (reijla' -iiit^ one word 
witli another). 

Tliis distiactioii at first seeiiis trix ial, hut it lias ah iiiiportaiit hear- 
iiig on the (jhaiitifieation of thr rev isions iiiade iii a text, P'ore.xainple, 
if a writer inserts one paragraph containiiii: ten sentences jiiade iij) 
of two Iiundred words composed of three thousand alphaheti 'al 
characters ard punctuati(in nuvrks, lias there heen one cliange, tvii 
ehaiiRcs; two hundred chanties; or three tliousand changes? We call 
this the "monieiits of revision" prohlein; which arises hecause sev- 
eral physical changes niiglit be proinpted hy only one iiieiital act, 
(Hie iiiiit of tiiiie wheii the writer decides to inake a chaiige iii the 
text (for example, **1 lieed to develop this generalizatioii in this part 
of ihy rep{)rt '). 

It was this problem which createu ^ need for the hierarchy of 
items mentioned earlier, ranging from punctuation marks up to 
heading gR)Ups. B\' rec{>rding not only the process but also the item 
involved in ii revision (and also the "range" of the item in terms of 
the iitinlber of inacrosyiilactic striictures that coniprise it), we can 
preserve the conceptual sense of "one revision, " but we eaii also dis- 
tingi'ish between small and hirge changes tt) the text. For example, 
when a writer appears in one moment of revision to insert three 
sentences (each consisting of two macrosyntactic structures) as a 
new paragraph, we record the change as the insertion of a paragraph 
with a range t)f six structures; 

Besides the moment-of-rovisioii problem; a final important point 
about the pnicesses used in rev ising is that the relationship hetvveeii 
items aiid processes is hot syininetricid. That is, sthrie itehls can be 
altered hy all six processes, hut others cannot. A paragraph, for ex- 
am|jh', can be inserted, deleted, replaced, split, joined to another 
paragranb, or moved to another part of the text. But a punctuation 
mark cannot be split. 

Norm: What Prompt.s the (>hange? 

As writers create a text, they are guided by at least five iiorins: 
euhural, institutional, generic, personal, and situational. These 
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noFDis influence hotli tfic written product and; in a broader applica- 
tion; the writers behavior while thinkiii^ aiul e()niposin^: 



In their narrow apph'cation to the text, cultural nornis govern 
choices to make the text adhere to a culture's idea of ji^ood l)eha\ ior 
and j»o()cl communication in a Wi -tten document. They are common 
to writers and readers within a giv en language or (more commoni) ) 
within a recognizable bod\' of langtiage users within a culture: 
These norms arc prescribed hy handbooks, t"\tbooks. dictionaries, 
and the like or are implied by the cultures assuinptioiis abovt the 
purp()ses and values of language and coinniiihication. 

For example, speech-act theorists such as Austin (1975), Searle 
(1969), and Grice (1975) postulate some culturally mandated "rules" 
which people observe in their e\'eryday speech and presumably 
generalize to their e\'er\day writing. In G rices view: logical leaps 
(implications) are possible in conversation because the participants 
observe culturally sanctioned ruics such as *'ma!'» yoiir contributicHi 
as informati\'e as is required for the ctirreiit pUrjM)ses of the ex- 
chaiige' ; "tr> t() make your cbntributi()ri (iiie that is true"; "be rele- 
vant"; "be orderly"; and (tbuchihgK } ''a\'oid unnecessary prolixih /' 
Other analysts of discourse, such as Donald Allen and Rebecca Guy 
(1978), emphasize social interaction, such as "bonding" (creating a 
sense of group id'^ntity), 'bridging ' (establishing common knowl- 
edge or attitudes); and "anchoring" (giv ing some o\'crt if subtle sign 
that one is an acti\ e participant in a "dyad" oi a larger group). Like 
the speech >act "rtiles," these practices are based on broad, cultural, 
nbririative principles (for example, c{)h\'ersers develop "a eommon 
cdhscioushes.s in which each participant comes to see the \'ie\vpoint 
of the other and to ^ake in fully what the other is saying " [p. 102]). 
Though Allen and Gu\'s views appear to be colored by the social 
dogma of, say, Mr. Rogers, tlieir claim tliat cultural norms o! I)ehav- 
i{)r are implicit in oral communication is well taken; and Hkc other 
researchers, we base extended this claim t() written as well as 
sp()ken C()in!nUiiicalion. 

In tiieii" broader appfieation to tlie writing process, culttnal at- 
tributes ,sucli as age, sex, power, education, skills, prestige, ethnic 
background, and available resources (siicli as time and mone\ ) ailect 
each writers peHbrmance. That is, while >ociaI values such as ac- 
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curacy, thonni^hhcss, rclcvaiicc, coherence, arul cohsistciicy arc 
inaiiifcslcd in a text, cillliirally inandatccl procedures aiiU strateiiies 
are nianifested in tlie manner in wjiicH tHe text is produced. For ex- 
ample, the general strategy of analyzing, plaiuiiiig, peHbrniing, .md 
polishing is applicable not only to composition hut also to sports; 
music, and business affairs: 

Institntioiiuj N()rnis 

IiK>titutiOnal norms govern rhetorical (Iccisiohs designed to make 
a text adhere to i».cccpted practices within a company, profession, 
disciphhe, or the like, sucH as the Cicncral Motors Research Insti- 
tute, the Government Printing Office, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, the American Psychological Association, the Acme Insur- 
ance Company, or Professor Smitlis freshman composition class. 
Examples of institutional norms as uppjied to texts would he docu- 
mentation practices (such as APA or MLA). ih-house style of format 
guides, group or disciphnary injunctions such as "do hot use the 
first person." and so forth. These norms, howexer, heed hot He for- 
ihalized ih written documents; they can also result from tradition or 
praclice. 

In their broader application to the writing process, these institu- 
tional norms reflect a writers overall environment f()r thinking, 
composing, and revising: For exaniple, in any writers lias e feiativeiy 
few institutioiial coiistraiiUs: they coinpose when they please, usihg 
whatever ineans they please (for exaiuple, pericil ahd paper, type- 
writer, word processor), and they revise or not as often as they 
please. In contrast, people who write for newspapers, magazines, or 
businesses are severely constrained in regard to the amount of time 
available for writing and revising, the means of writing and revisirig, 
and the determination of whether revisiiig (of whatever scope or 
focus) will take place or not: 

Ck'ueric Norms 

Cieheric horins are those iihposed by a particular genre of writ- 
iiig, such as a proposal, a familiar essay, a re(juest for bids, a per- 
sonal letter to a friend or relative, and the like. As applied to texts, 
these norms establish convencions of arrangement, argunientation, 
and physical format, such us the six- part report on eiupirical re- 
search (al)stract, introduction, lUetliod, results, discussion, eonelu- 
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sioii) of tile vanai)je-part technical report" clescfil>ecl I); Nli»thes 
imd Steverisbfi (1976) (for example, cover letter, foreword, siiiiiiliafy, 
introduction, body, cbricliJsibiis/rea)mniehdatiohs). These ribrhis 
also regulate \ bcabulary and other elements of stN'je. 

Generic norms affect the writing process as well. As aii extreme 
example, a personal letter is generally unrestricted in subject mat- 
ter; unplanned, unconventionally organized (relatively speaking), 
iiiid unrevised; typically, it has only one author. But a scientific re- 
port generally requires some variation of the "problem/need/solu- 
tibri ' line of thbught, often in the highly cbnventibrial, cbrilparthieri- 
talized fbrriiat bf iritroductibn, methbds, results, discussibri, and 
c-onclusion. Because its line of thbiiglit and its compartnieritalizatibn 
are so different From those of a personal letter, it is t\ picallv com- 
posed differenth, with a later section (for example, "method ) per- 
haps being written before an earlier one (for example, "introduc- 
tinn "), with several stages of revision taking place, or with several 
authors contributing different sections or rieN'isihg each other's work. 

Personal Nbrms 

Personal nbrrris are the linguistic or rhetorical preferences of a 
gi\'en writer. Examples as applied to the text might be a writers 
characteristic use of wit or euphon\', or a preference for ''sinccreb' ^ 
rather than "yours truly: ' 

As applied to behavior or process, personal norms can afft'ct the 
way a particular writer composes and revises. For exaniple, one 
writer might hbafd time to write a letter at one sitting, while an- 
other might write a letter in stages b\'er several days. One writer 
might go through an elaborate "nesting" ritual before ebmppsiiig, 
while another might compose on tlie back of an envelope while rid- 
ing the bt s home. One writer might write half a word, erase it, re- 
place it, and continue on, while another might iieN'e: revise tintil at 
least a paragraph has been generated: Personal norms may ha\e 
e\ eh m()re far-reaching iriflueiices on ?:he WTitiiig process, as bUr dis- 
cussion of two writers will show in chapter 4. 

Situational Norms 

Situational norms guide writers' decisions about adapting their 
tone, stN'le; format, selection of content, le\ el of teclinicalit>', and so 
forth: to acliie\'e tiuMr own purposes and meet their readers' needs 
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in a speciiic rlietoricctl situation: Thus, those norms invcitvc the in- 
tended readers' supposed values, tlie ijatUie of tllr suhject cir 'ssues 
i)ein^ discussed, and the deiiiUiids of the i hetbrical task. 

The writing situation, of eoiirse. may ai.;() y^'ect Uit* maniier in 
\vliieh tlie document is eohiposed. For example, a co!le;i':':studei!t's 
letter to Mom and Ddd to retjuest S20 might he (lashed (uT without 
miieh plaiii.inji^ or rev ising. hut a letter to a schohirslnp fund to re- 
(juest $2(K)() might he well thought out heForeharu! and rigorouslv 
worked o\ er 

All of tliese il()rms — eultUrah instituti()haK gehoric, personal, and 
situational — hiay he thought of as allegori/.ed readers. That is. a 
writer Iia.s not one reader over Iiis slioiilcier. Hut five— each eorre- 
spojidihg to one of the norms. These readers often have different 
den^mds that must he satisfied hv different rhetorical strategies. 
I'onietinies those demands conflict, and one may override another: 
For example, in his first draft, one writer iaheled a section of the 
proposal With the generic heading ".^pproaell." Later, jie replaced 
that heading with the heading that w'as cohvehticMial within his firm: 
'Tlah of Attack." That heading iiiight in turn have heen replaced hy 
i)he addressed to the situational reader, such as "l?pw \Ve Will Pro- 
ceed." a common-language \ ersibn appropriate to the informal, per- 
sonal relationship betw^een the writer and tlie reader 

And if norms can conflict, they can also merge, in fact; it may 
be that skilled writers more saccessfully resolve conflicts between 
norms by more suceessfujly creating (and rev ising for) a hypotheticaj 
"target reader in \vh()i7l the nor ins are fu.se d iht() a .single p()iht of 
view* or "personality, * with clear re hit ion ship. s and patterns of domi- 
iKihee between the respective norms. 

Affective Impact; Is the Affective Impact I^ow or High? 

In addition to impetus, item, process, and lionll, we further dif- 
fiTCntiate revisions by whether they have low or high affective im- 
pact oh the reader. Low-affect changes generally address matters of 
cohesion, usage, and the cognitive relationship between tlie reader 
a!id tlie discourse — assuming that nothing in the rhetorical situation 
invests these elements with high affective value, such as a reader 
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kiiowii to Ik* patiioloj^ically CMiraiicd In aa erraiit proiiiniii rollTt'ik t'. 
a c()niiiia splice, or soiiiotliinji: c\sv tliat Ihi^lit iiot stir a horihal 
ixadtTs j:»assi(Mis. For fxainpH*. a nu'dical writer wHo in a first draft 
lias nieiitioiu'd a relatively iincoTninoii disease nu|iht later insert a 
passage descrihint; its symptoms in f^reater detail so that doctors 
could understand how to recnc;ni:';c it: Or a pn^noun rcfbicncc might 
he chirified in orde! to smooth out the text s line of" thought; Sucli 
clianges would be low in iifTcct. Iligh-afiect changes, oii tlie other 
hand, address social relationships hetvvccri the reader arid the writer; 
for cxaiiifiie, the medical writer niiglit think that the added detail 
could he considered cordescendinj^, and nn'^ht therefore add the 
palliative (j|uaiificati()n "As you are wcii aware . . Hi;4!i-;'.^' 
chanjj;es might also address the readers feelings about th:* STd)ject of 
the discotirse. For example; in a painphlet For lay readers; a first- 
draft mention of a disease might be revised vvi^b an inserted passage 
describing its symptoms in gorv detail so that readers would defi- 
nitely waiit t() avoid contracting it. 

Orientation: What Is the Rhetorical Focus? 

As our discussion of affective impact has implied; a revision may 
be oriented to one or more of four factors: toward ideas (that is, to 
the amount of iiiforinatioii iil a text, to the order of ideas, or to l()gi- 
cal, topical, or rhet()rical relatiori ships beiweeri ideas), toward cohe- 
sion, toward style, or toward lisagc. Depending upon one s perspec- 
tive, all four factors might or inight not be part of the text s meaning. 

In geneial. the first of these orientations involves meaning as 
dualLstic theories of style constrtie it — that is, as involving the re- 
ferential sense (denotation) and the logical relationships (argument) 
of the discourse, respectively, with changes iri referential meaiiirig 
being pi()duced lilainly by iiisertioils, deletions, arid replaccriieiits, 
and with changes iri logical riieariirig beiiig produced partly by the 
sanje three processes arid partly by moves, splits, and joins. 

The latter three prienhitions deal with aspects of discourse that 
vionistic theories of style construe as involving meaning: Cohesion, 
for example, involves "tc^xt-oriented'' meaning, or the nicaiiing- 
creating consistencies of language that operate within a particular 
text (as described by M. A. K. Ilaliiday s three-part "Notes on Trail- 
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sitivity, " 1967, 1968), Similarly, revisions oriented to usage or style 
involve the social meaning or ethos implied hy the sociolinguistic 
habits and preferences evident in the text. 

Orientation toward Ideas 

III our treatment of tile orientation toward ideas, we depart radi- 
cally from the Faigley-Witte taxonomy for several reasons. First, the 
macrdstructure/hiicrostriicture distinction fails to account for some 
rhetorically significant revisions. For example, a text might be in- 
creasied to twice its original size i>y developing an idea in greater 
detail, yet the text's macrostructure would be unaltered. Further- 
more, a definition of "macrostructtnc" ihat is "based on whether 
new information is brought to the text or old information is de- 
leted," as Faigley and Witte emphatically claim their taxonomy to 
be, carihbt account for majbr rearrarigemerits of the cbriterit iritb a 
new line of thought^ since bv defiriitibri material that is rribved is 
neither added nor deleted. Second, the analysis of a texts macro- 
structure is impractical, since the method of systematic deletion (as 
propounded by Grothers and by van Dijlc) is too time-consuming, 
given the amount of attention that we devote to other features: 
Third, bLCiiuse we examine rough and transitional drafts, relation- 
ships between ideas carihbt always be surrirtlarized reliably, sirice 
strictly speaking a line bf thbught (that is, a cbririectibri betv^'eeri two 
ideas or claims) rhight not even exist in the first or even a later draft; 
for, even though two juxtaposed sentences might comprise a single 
paragraph, the connection between the two ideas might be difficult 
if not impossible to infer. Fourth, since we categorize each revision 
according to a hierarchy of items (along with its range in terms of 
rnacrosyri tactic structures), the macros truc*:u re/micros tructure dis- 
tirictibri is uririecessary. Fbr, if a change in the rilacrbstriicture were 
to occur (at least in texts Ibriger than a cbuple bf hundred words), it 
wouId_ surely involve the insertion bf a sentence at the very least. 
And if the macrostructure change were important enough to have a 
rhetorical impact on the text, as in tlie addition of a major topic of 
discussion, such an addition would surely take the form of an in- 
serted paragraph, paragraph group, or heading group. These inser- 
tibns are easily classified as brie bf the ''items' previously meritibried. 
Fifth, and finally, by e?iminating the macrostructiire/mjcrbstructure 
distinction as a basic category of analysis, we allow for the possibility 
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of comparing revisions in texts of very disparate siy.es: For example, 
take the case of a books cliapter that could he separately pubhshcd 
as a self-contained text. A writer might altei the macrostriictUre of 
the chapter text without alteriiig the riiacrdstriicture of tl»e book. 
Thus, if we were to try to compare tlie book writer's rev isions with 
those of the chapter writer, the meanings of the terrn "macrostruc- 
ture ' would be so ditFerent that comparison would be impossiI)le: 
nothing in the chapter could be construed as a macrostructure 
ciiange, even though the summary of the chapter might be substan- 
tially altered. Conversely, it is much more meaningful to compare 
insertions, deletions, replacemerits, joins, splits, and moves of sen- 
tences, paragraphs, arid the like; for, while these uriits vary from 
writer to v^Titer, we further define them by their size (in number of 
structures), and can thus determine whether bur comparisons are 
reasonable. That is, we can sepsil)l\ compare a writer whose para- 
graphs average four structures in size with a writer whose para- 
graphs average twelve structures in size, since we can quantify the 
difference: Thus, we could compare one writer's twenty-stfuctufe 
paragraph with another writer's twerity-st met lire heading groujj. 
But no Su'oh qiiaritifiable irieasure is available for coriiparihg the 
macrbstructiire of brie text with that bf another. 

For a variety of reasons, therefore, we define an orientation to- 
v/ard ideas as a change in information, a change in logical relation- 
ships, or a change in the order of ideas: Of these, a change ^^ the 
informational content of the discourse might iiu hide either vocabu- 
lary or the level of detail to which statements are developed. Mariy 
such changes are very slight. For exariiple, if ari brigiriai text cbn- 
tains the reriiark "Jiiri Jised a hariiriier tb bperi the door" and a revi- 
sibri changes that tb "Jirii used a mallet to open the door," we con- 
sider the revisibn to be a change in inibrmalion, albeit a slight one: 
In fact, even if two words have the same extension (refer to the same 
things), we consider the replacement of one with the other a change 
in information if the terms* intensions differ, as in replacirig the 
word "equilateral" with the word "equiarigular." Ori the other harid, 
if the senteiice were changed tb "Jirii bperied the dbbr by using a 
hariimer, ' the infbrmatiorial (refereritial) content of the sentence 
wbuld nbt Ha\'e changed, even thbugh from a monistic point of view 
the meaning (emphasis, phenomenological quality) might be differ- 
ent. So far as we ar e aware, the informational content of discourse 
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in ay be alttred only hy inserting, deleting, or replaciiig Jtlie last of 
which, as noted abo\'e\ may be thought of as a deletion follv'ved bv 
an insertion); it is possible, however, that the conjunction of two for- 
ineiiy separate ideas in a text might produce a new, third implica- 
tion, so we continue to look for instances in which informational 
content is altered by moves, joins, or splits. 

A change oriented toward ideas iiiight also involve siicll broad fac- 
tors as the argument, plot, or arrarigerhent of the discourse, iiiclud- 
iiig any rriinbr change in the order of ideas that is not prompted by 
cohejion. That is, even a change in the order of structures in a sen- 
tence could be a change in the idea, as in the Following sentence and 
its revision: 

Since Aristotle is human, arid since all hiiiilaris are iiiortal, Aristotle is 
iriortal. 

Since all humans are mortal, Aristotle is mortal, because Aristotle is 
human. 

it is of course much more likeK' that such a change would be ori- 
ented toward cohesion (for example, to connect this argument with 
a previous discussion of the mortality of humans), but it is at least 
theoretically possible that, since English is linear (one vvord c*brrifng 
after another), very small changes in the order of ideas may be 
rhetorically significant, as in revising an anticlirriactic series ("morn- 
ing, night, and noon") into climactic order ("morning, noon, and 
night"). 

But many changes in the organization of ideas (that is, in the line 
of thought) involve much larger stretches of discourse, and they are 
accomplished by moving, splitting, or joining sections of the text 
that already exist, though soriie also .^dd hew or delete old informa- 
tion. For example, if we treated the syllogism about Aristotle s mor- 
tality as a complete text with three main sections (or as a summan* 
of a text with three such sections) and if we further supposed that a 
new section were added, then we might get the following revised 
text (or summary of a text): 



Since Aristotle is human, arid since aF. humans are mortal, Aristotle is 
mortal; so he oufiht to buy some life insurance. 
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That new remark does not develop a previously existing; idea, but 
instead changes the argument and, in this case, the apparent focus 
or purpbse of the text itself. It rip loriger has the "superstructure 
or "lirie ' of premises arid concliisibri, but instead coristitutes a 
problem-solution argument. 

Orientation toward Cohesion 

A revision oriented to cohesion is a change in the signals of rela- 
tionships between one part of the discourse arid aribther — si^rials 
extensively described by Halliday in his three-part 'Notes bri Trari- 
sitiyLt>' arid bv Halliday and Ruqaiya Hasan in Coliesion in English 
(1976). Generally speaking, such revisions involve insertions, as in 
adding a transitional expression (such as "next" or 'Tor example' or 
"on the other hand") or a heading: But other processes may also be 
employed in revisions oriented toward cohesion. For exampie, a 
transitional expression might be moved to strengthen the signal of 
relationship, perhaps by splitting off a hdurid cohesive tie iritb a free 
brie (as iri charigirig "After that h? werit to the police ' tb "After that, 
he werit tb the police'') or By iribvinj^ a f modifier to another posi- 
tion (as in changing "His calls to the police did not receive an an- 
swer, therefore ' to "Therefore, his calls to the police did not receive 
an answer '): if a cohesive tie is deleted, however, the motive most 
often is to condense the text, not to signal reiationships. Common 
concerns in revising for cohesion are listed iri Apperidix A. 2 (where 
they are siibdiS'ided by gba.1) arid iri the discussibri belbw of goals 6 
thrbugh 10. 

Orientation toward Style 

A revision oriented toward style addresses the verba! economy 
and grace of the text: Often, this involves joins and spHts as the 
writer rids the text of overlong, diffic'jlt-to-read structures. Fbr ex- 
ample, the writer may edit blit rhultiply-erilbedded bburid clauses, 
needless ariticipatbry cbristructibris, seriterice frariieSj or awkward 
rriiddle-pbsitiori free modifiers. Or deadwobd and roundabout 
phrases may be lopped off or replaced with bette? ones. Finally, the 
writer may make changes to make the text sound better, as in avoid- 
ing inadvertent rhymes, awkward phrasing, or weak repetition of 
words and phrases: Typical concerns are listed in Appendix A, 3, arid 
are further described below iri the discussibri of goals 11 thrbugh 14. 
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Orientation toward Usage 

A revision oriented tow \rd usage addresses the correctness of the 
text — that is, its con Form an ce with sociolinguistic conventions, sudi 
as spelling, idiom, capitalization, grammatical agreement, dangling 
modifiers, and split infinitives: Typicaj concerns are listed in Appen- 
dix A. 4, and are further described in the discussioil lielow ()f goals 
15 through 20. 

Relationships ambnjg Orientations 

Our categories of cohesion, style, and usage reflect our desire to 
be more systematic about the crosscategorized jumble of concerns 
appearing in most composition handbooks; By stipulating these 
categories, we have found it much easier to classify our writers' revi- 
sions. However, one family of changes remains particularly difficult 
to classify: shifts in case, mbbd, number, person, tense, and voice. 
Although such linguistic reguiarities play a significant role in the co- 
hesion of a text^ we believe that they are not often revised as if they 
were aspects of cohesion. Our writers (and probably most persons 
interested in rfietoric. For that matter) tend to make a verb agree 
with its antecedent noun not in order to be "clear" but in order to be 
"correct." That is, there is nothing unclear about the sentence "He 
don't like it," biit there is definitely something incorrect about it (ac- 
cording to the? norms of standard written English). For tliis reason, 
we treat shifts ah iiiatter^ of usage, no*: ?i rri ^.tten of cojiesidri. In 
other words, from our point of view, cohesion involves relationships 
between ideas, not the minimum linguistic regularities with which 
an utterance or a text must usually conform. 

Furthermore, even with these distinctions being stipulated, it is 
sditietirhes difficult lo clas.sify a particular change — not because the 
categories are muddy (as they are in the hahdbddks), but because a 
particular change might be made for reasons related toj)rie or more 
of the categories. For example, a writer might change "This is clear" 
to "This point is clear" because the cohesion of the text (the clarity 
oFthe reference word "this") would be improved by the lexical cohe- 
sion supplied by the word "point"; cr, assuming that the reFerence 
oF"This" might be perFeetly clear without the lexical boost provided 
hy "point," the writer might still insert "point" dUt oF cdilFormance 
with the usage rule that a demonstrative prohbun should never be 
used without a noun immediately Following it. Similarly, a stretch oF 
text (a paragraph, a sentence, a structure, or a phrase) might be seg- 
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ineritcd for several reasons, to clarify the relationship between ideas 
(as in breaking ap an independent clause into a base clause and a 
free modifier so that the resulting structure echoes the structure of a 
previous passage); to improve the cbmpreherisibility or readabiHty 
of the text (as in breaking up ah bverlbrig irideperiderit clause into a 
base clause and a free modifier so that the burden on short-term 
memory is reduced); to conform with a rule of usage (as in obeying a 
rule to set off the last element in a series with a comma); or to alter 
emphasis or otherwise change the meaning (as in setting off the last 
element in a series with a dash so that it receives greater emphasis: 
"He was a Boy Scout, a choir boy — and a chain saw rriurderer"). 

Naturally, this multiplicity of motives for a change can make cate- 
gorization difficult. Whenever possible, therefore, we ask writers 
what they had in mind (or at least what they think they had in mi ,d) 
when they made a change. In the event that a writer cannot be 
asked, cannot remember, or just does not answer — that is, when we 
can gain no entry to the writer's mind — we categorize according to 
effect rather than intent: But even this leaves a further probienii of 
categorization unsolved. Although the application of a taxonomy 
leads us to expect "either/or" categories, writers revise by develoj3- 
ihg arid then iiiriplemeriting conscious choices, and the reality of the 
mind is that a writers single act of revision could be oriented towani 
two or even rhore aspects of discourse. For example, a writer might 
see that a word is misspelled; but instead of simply correcting the 
spelling, the writer might replace the word with one whose meaning 
is slightly different: Thus, the revision would be oriented not to- 
ward either usage or idea, but toward both Usa^e and idea. In prac- 
tice, such instances of nlultiple orieritatibris appear to be rare; so, 
for purposes of quaritificatiori, we think it coriveriierit (and seldpui 
iriisleading) to describe any particular revision as being oriented to 
just one of the three orientations or to one of twent\'-six goals (de- 
scribed in the next part of this chapter). The categories are \ iewcd 
not as mutually exclusive but as hierarchically inclusive in the fol- 
h)wiiig order: 

idea 

cbhesi()3l 
style 
usag ' 
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The rationale for this hierarchical raiiking is that cohesion exists to 
sh()\v the relationships between ideas; style is suhservient to cci- 
hesion, siiice a clear line of thought can !)e signaled e\ eii in wordy 
sentences, but concise sentences nia\' do nothing to clarif\ relation- 
ships between ideas iii diSTerent sentences or parts of the text; and 
iisa^e can be considered a particniar type of ^roup style. Correct- 
ness is usualK' less important to comnianicatioii than the intcrcon- 
nectediiess ()f ideas and the economy, clarity, or appn)p: iatenes;s of 
expression 

Goal: What Is the Rhetorical Aim? 

The contextual and purposi\'e elements of norm, iHect, and ori- 
entation coalesce into immediate ^oa\s revision: In the case of our 
proposal writers, we have identified twenty-six such <^oals (see Ap- 
pendix A. 5), w'hich we will define briefly in this chapter and then 
illustrate in j^reater detail as we exahiiiie the two writers in chapter 
4. For how, we are cbricerried with what the ^bals are and how the\* 
relate to the \ ariables of orientation, norm, and afiect. \Ve will first 
discuss low-affect goals in each of the four urientations (ideas, co- 
hesion, style, and usage); then vve will discuss high-affect goals. 

We wish to emphasize that; while other writers might share some 
or all of these goals, they might also have different ones: In other 
words, our list of goals is not exhaustive, but includes only those 
sought by oUr writers as the\' composed their particular proposals. 

Ijjw-Afiect Goals Oriented toward Ideas 

Whether they involve informati()n, logical relationships, or rhe- 
torical ordering, low-affect idea-oriented changes reflect fi\'*" imme- 
diate goals; numbered here i through 5. 

Goal 1: To Be Accurate. This goal involves the writers* voluntary 
efforts to improve the accuracy of their remarks, iiicluding wot only 
the truth of their propositions biit also the accuracy of the language 
used to express sjicH propositions. 

Goal 2; To Be_ Safe. CloseK' akin to the goal of accurate expression 
is the goal of safe expression. With this goal in mind, writers usually 
add quaiiFying words and pbiasc^ . Sometimes, however, they re- 
move or replace asserHons (("xpii' il or implicit) whose truth is prob- 
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lomaticiil or whose scope hi:u;ht coinhiit tit'.- writers or tlieir cohi- 
panies jo plTform more tij.ui tliey intend to undertake, 

Goal 3: To Be THorouf^H. In meeting this ^oal, writers exteiid tlw* 
scope of a claim or promise; that is, in terms of textbook rhetoric, 
they "develop an idea or introduce a new suhtopic Sach changes 
may he undertaken Tor logical or rhetorical consistencx' in the le\el 
of detail for comparahic ideas, ibr organizatitHvll (;r pelsOiial stan- 
dards of c()mpleleriess, or for situational heeds (for exaiiiple, if a 
technical idea has to be explained more fully for lay readers than for 
experts). Or they rhay be undertaken to give special treatment to a 
particular point. 

Coal 4: To Be Relevant, The obverse of being thorough is being 
relevant (eliminating irrelevant information). These deletions ma\ 
be prompted by cultural nornis (deleting information for symmetri- 
ca! treatment of similar ideas), by institutional norms (deleting iii- 
forfnation to achieve a standard length for a particiilar kind of 
dbcli merit), or by situational ribrrris (deleting iiifbrriiatibri to avbid 
cbrijli si rig a_reader with too rriariy details^ 

Goal 5: To Be Cohcreht. Some low-afiect, idea-oriented revisions 
alter the logical or rhetorical structure of the text. These changes 
inx'olve moves of sentences or larger units of the text. Nloves within 
sentences are viewed as being directed toward accuracy C3f expres- 
sion (5^o;tl 1) or toward cohesion (goals 9 and 11, as described below), 

Low-Affect Gbals Oriented tbwa^^^^ Cbhesibri 

We subdivide the gerieral airri of achieving cohesion into five g<jals 
based on the means used to signal the relationship. These goals are 
here numbered 6 through 10. 

Goal 6: To Signal Relationships tvith a Cohesive Tie. Cohesive 
ties include adverbs ("however"), prepositional phrases ("in the first 
place ), and infinitive phrases ("to conclude ') that are either bound 
(riot set ' I by purictuatibri) or free (set bff by puilctuatibii). Otlu^r 
cbhesive devices iriclude grariimatical articles (f word.s, such 

a.s "a" or "the *) arid pfroriouri:? ("she, * "it," "each," "both, ' ' severar*). 

Goal 7 To Signal Reiaiionships tcith Punctuation. Changes for 
this goal consist mainly of efforts to punctuate potentii:! free modi- 
fiers in order to clarify the structure of ideas; For example, some- 
times readers have difficulty knowing when one structure stops and 
another begins: 
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W hen he :>u\v the people he knew the bus hud arrived; 

III the context of a particiihir text, the relatiohsliip lu tweeh ideas 
hiight he dctcrriiiiiable as the sentence stands; l>ut relationships 
could he signaled more ch arly hy puhctuaiion. vielciini; either of 
the following: 



When he saw tlie people lie knew, the i)us had arrived. 

When he saw the people, he knew the hus liad arrived. 

Often, siich changes do riot ohviinisly iniproye the coinpreliersihi)- 
ity of a text, hut they do improve its readability (that is. thcv make 
the parts in the whole easier to perceived as when the first of the 
following sentences is altered v/ith a comma to create the more 
clearly segmented second sentence: 

OhjeetiVeS of separate organi/atiohal units are riot eiitirely .viriiik^ :ior 
are they rieccssahly cbri.patible in all eases. 

Olvjeetives of separate bri^anizational units ar(^ not entirely .similar, nor 
are they necessar ily eoinpatihie in all cases. 

Goal 8: To Signal Relationships by Graphic Means In achieving 
this goal, writers insert or delete lieaclin^s> break one paragraph 
into tv/o or joiii two into one, and highlight p^issages b} itahciziiig 
ihein. underscoring them, or setting therii off wiih "white space.'* 

Gofit 9: To Si^nai Relationships through Syhiar. in achievirig this 
goal. Writers alter syntax to show the functional similarity or differ- 
ence in the ideas expressed in the structures. As Franci«> C^hristen- 
sen emphasized (Chfistensen and Christensen, 197S), writers may 
cast (or recast) ideas into parallel sequences of structures (as in the 
first sentence below) or into nonparallel sequences (as in the second 
sentence below) in order to signal similarity or dissiniilarity of the 
ideas in the structures: 

Angry over the dekiiy, vet siiil liopeful thai tlie plane wouli! eventually 
arrive, she drove to the aiq)ort. 
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U'hen lie stands behind the lectern; sqnat and poworfni; his round ("ace 
bieaking intr) iarigiiter; his iisteiiers liotli j()ve and iu lieve hini 

Goal 10: To Si final RcldfiOjiships by Lexicai Means, Writers link 
i(k»as lt\xicallv by repetition of a lce\ leriii, b\' s\iU)h\'ms. or by f rame 
sentences ('Three precepts niust );^uide our iictioiis It is sonie- 
tiincs Jifficiilt to (hstinguish behveer. worcls inserted for tbis p;o:il 
(cohesion by lexical means) and those inserted for goal 1 (accuracy of 
expression), in such cases, if tin* inserted word does not clearly link 
up with a word in an adjoining structure: we classif\' it as a goal 1 
change: 



Lovv-Affect Goals Oriented toward Style 

We subdivide a writer's concern with style into four goals, here 
rii:mbered n thro'j^h 14. 

Croal 11: To Be Readable, With this gcil in mind, writers make 
the text eu:sier to read and comprehend by combining, breaking t«p; 
or otherwise recasting difficul ;-to-understand structures: As such, 
this goal is similar to goal 7; signaling relationships through punc- 
tuation: Hov* ever, goal l \ changes requiie more drastic adjustments 
to the text: riot just msertii»g punctuation to signal the relationship 
between existing (though uripurictuated) structures, but rather re^ 
casting aii^ existing structure into a different syntactic or rhetorical 
pattern. For 'stance, an overlong single structure may he iccast 
into two or more structures to improve readahilitx': 

Planning tlie tark before we iittenipt to pertbnn it allows lis to save inUrh 
vahtable tiine: 

By planning tHc- task hefore we atteiiipf to jyt rforrn it, we save much 
valuable time. 

Goal 12: To /Condense. Writers eliminate wordmess mainly by 
eliminating redundancy and by avoiding needless nominalization 
(For example; changing "he brought about a change in the system" to 
"lie changed the system" — assuming that the distinction expressed 
by the nominalization is not relevant or rieciessary). 

Goal 13: To Avoid Weak Repetition, Many changes are intended to 
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fliiiiiimte reduiiclaiicy or iiieflective repetition, including uriiiiteii- 
tioiial cliinies of affixes {for example, "iiieasuriMg iiiarkeliii^"). 

CkVal 14: To Sound Good- For this iiifreciiiciit goal, writers at- 
tempt to create eiiplionious or personally desirable phrasing; 

Low-Affect Goals Oriented toward Usage 

_ goals oriented toward usage h\; the means 

through which correctness is achieved (goals 15 through 20). 

Coal 15: To Spctt Correcily, Changes to repair spelh'ng are gener- 
ally straightforward l)ut are occasionally difficult to distinguish from 
changes in idea (when a missp( lling creates a difT^M cnt meaning than 
that intended, as in "hare" for "Ijair"). If meaning is potentiaHy 
altered, we consider the change to he directed tosvard goal I 
{accupic) ). 

Goal 16: To Use idiomatic or Ccyiiveufiiynal Phrasing. This in- 
cludes choices tAich us lh()se hetvieen "difR^rent frohi" and 'diflerent 
f"''^'^^''' f^rtlier," stood in hii"" and "sUxkI un linc\" 

aiid "take it there' ark] "hriiig i( there " It also inclndf\s secoud- 
lahgiiage x>rgl>lems sueli as "comhing his hairs." 

Goal 17: To Capitarize Letters Correcfhj. This is not often ;i goal 
of voluntary changes by mature writers but is a frequent goal of iii- 
voluntary changes that accompany goal il revisions. For example, if 
the period separating tWf> sentences is replaced Wiih a semicolon, 
the first alphabetical Jcttcr in the second clause must be changed 
fr(>in tipper to lower case. 

Goal 18: To Ohseh'C Usage, T\us goal includes afjeinpis to avoid 
split infinitives, dangling modifiers, improper use of contractions or 
apostrophes, u.se of "none" as a plural, and the likc- 

Goal 19: To Punctuate Correctly: This includes all noiicoliesive 
puu*^ tuation, such as colons after salutations, periods after abbrevia* 
tions, semicolons outside of quotation niarks, and comihas to set off 
ihc last elenicnt in a series (wheri the i"elati()nship betweeii c^le- 
luents ill the series is hot olvscured by the absence of punctuation). 

G(kd 20: To Achieve GrammaticGl Agrecinent or Conventional 
Syntax, Many ch^mges are intended to make a verb match up in 
number or person with a noun, a noun with u notm or pronoun, a 
pronoun with a pronoun, and the like; Very often, t()(), a V()lniitarv 
change re(;nires an involuntary adjustment ol a pa.ssage in ordc r to 
achieve c(mventional syntax; For example, a Writer might decide to 
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make an itlca-oricntt'd r/han^e for accuracy (j^oal IK cIiaiiiiiiiH! the 
"one ' in the follou in^^ sentence to **K\()": ''One of (lie nienihei s was 
absent." To do so, the \Kriter *.voaId also ha\ e to make an involuntary 
goal 20 revision: changing "was" to "were' tor noini-verh a^ret- 
ment: Siinilurly. as a previous exaitipje lias s!u)vvn, a w riter niic;ht 
split ()ff pjrt of a clause in order t() achieve readahility (gcnil 11): 

Plahnin^ the Idsk hei'ore wo attempt to perforin it aMou s us to save nu:eh 
val:ia!)le time. 

B\ planning tlie task hcforc \\v alleiiipt to perfi^Mi it. wc sa- c niiuli 
vaitial)Ie time: 

In such a ease, wc would treat the split as a Voluiitary change, ^md 
we would consider the irisertibri of "By. " the insertion of a coinina, 
and the replacement of "allows us to" by "\\e to he involuntary p)al 
20 adjustments to achie\ e conventional syiitax. 

High -Affect Goals 

fcou -affecS: goals; as we have seen, are oriented toward the idea; 
toward cohesion, toward style, or toward usa^zie: They are getieralU 
prompted by cultural, iilstitutional, generic, or pers()nal norms — 
though some changes for thordughriess are prompted by a reader's 
eoguitive heeds, as are sbnie changes for re leva! ice. But in many 
eases when situational nor ins prompt a changc\ we must shift our 
perspecti\'e to account for a new factor In a scr.:;'.' so far as the text 
is concerned, it is still idea, cohesion, style, or usage that is ad- 
dressed: But so far as the writer's goals or intentions are concerned; 
these matters are subsumed by a different, overriding concern: As a 
restilt, aii entirely different set of eategoHes is necessary f()r a th()r- 
bugh analysis. In blir study, we hd^ e discovered revisions inbtivated 
by the following six high-affect goals. 

Goal 21: To Avoid a Threat. To achieve this goal, wa iters remove a 
claim or implication th it might threaten the position or well-being 
of the reader. 

Goal 22: To Avoid an Insult. To achieve this goal, writers remove 
a elaim or implication that might ridicule or insult the reader: 

Goal 23: ^o Bond with the Reader. At times, vvriters seek to es- 
tablish rapport with a reader. Such changes may consist of a simple. 
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well-placed use of the reader's first name to an ov rt exprcssioii of 
frie ndship, or it niay involve l)oth I 'Dave. I look to; \vard to working 
with yoli On this project* ). 

Goal 24: To Build Credit. Achieving this ^(ial ihv()lves adding 
claihiii or iiriphcations— either ahoyt the writer or al>out the writers 
firm— that would impress the reader (or that would eHniinate self- 
damaging ejaims or implications). Many of these revisious deal with 
the firm s ability to help the client (showing that the firm is ready; 
willing, and able to do so): 

Goal 25: To Create or Feed a Wrs/i; To achieve this goal, writers 
stress positive results for the reader, oi else they create or satisfy a 
need in the reader. Often, these revisions are proriipted by generic 
requirements to establish a need for charig;^e— that is, to confirm the 
readers cbhcerri about the statu^qub and hence the belief that con- 
sulting assistance is needed. Othe.' changes are intended to "de- 
center" the text; they move awaij from a focus on the writer's task as 
a proposal writer or on the firms task as a consulting source, and 
they move foa^wrc/ a clear concern with the client's owii problems. Ir 
yet other ca.ses, revisions may siniply alter the tone to establish a 
positive mood, as in changing the abstract liiiking expression "such a 
result" to a pthrasc that clearly expresses the desires of the client: 
*'siich a success/' 

Goal 26: To Stroke the Reader. To achieve this goal, uhters add 
claims or implications that commend or flatter the reader: 

According to our analysis, then, seven varialiles are invoiv ed in 
revising; the impetus of the change (t'A'o types), the iteiii changed 
(eleven or more types), the process used to make the chah<^e (six 
types), the norm that prompts the change (five types), the aff^»ctive 
impact of the change (two types), the orientation of the change (four 
types), and the_ rhetorical goal of the change (twenty-six types). In 
other words, ii we do not count the goals (which are subsumed 
Under orientation, norm, and affect) or the impetus, any of six pro- 
cesses could be applied to any of eleven kinds of iteitis, with either 
high OI low affect, oriented toward any of foiir factors, arid prbnipted 
by any of five norms. As a writer .sits dbwri to revise a text, there- 
fore, the number of available things to do is 2 x 11 x 6 x 5 x 4, 
yielding 2640 ways of "making a revision." In actuality, however, 
fewer than 2640 ways exist, since some of the concatenations of the 
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varial)les are liot possible (for exaiiiple. bhe caiinbt split an alplia- 
betical character or a pii net nation mark). Even so, tlie sliecr nn in- 
ner of ways that are p()ssil)le supports tlie increas_inj;I\ common 
claim tliat revision is a complicated process. In the following chap- 
ter, wc will describe the niclhods that we tised to ohscrx e, analyze; 
and measure tliis process in a business context; 
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Methods of Collecting and Analyzing 
Data 

FOK TWO YEARS, ONE OK THE RESEARCHERS AVER^c;Eb ONE DAY 

per week at a manageiTierit-c()nsiiHin^' firm, where He observed tlie 
comx^osihg and revising practices among corsultants from e^ght of 
tlie firm s United States and Canadian offices. The consultants were 
asked to provide all the data available about a proposal which they 
had recently drafted, such as the initiating request for a proposal, 
documents supplied by the potcntiaj client, notes from meetiri)?s 
with the client arid with other staff at the organization, and all drafts 
of the proposal (iricludirig copies of previous pn^posals that might 
have been "caririibalized" or "boilerplated" in the process of writing 
the hew proposal). 

VVViters who could ^^"pply a complete set of such data were asked 
to respond to qtiestionnaires about their general writing habits arid 
to wT^te a detailed account of their writiiig arid revising processes for 
tlie document to be studied. Other iriformatioh was sub.seqiiently 
gathered during follow-up interviews. 

During tliis initial survey of the prganizati()n, we identified two 
writers who could supply four cx)mplete sets of data (clients re({uest 
for proposal and other material, if any; notes from staff meetings and 
interviews; and copies of all drafts of each proposal): We will call 
thvsc two consultants Baker and Franklin: 

In aiiidyzing the data, we attempted to focus equally on the prod- 
ucts and processes r,f r.'visiori. This focus seemed appropriate, since 
our approach (a.kl our data) pire.supp6.sed definable stages in the 
writing process —ifvr f?xample, the stage prior to the writing of the 
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first draft, the stage at whidi the first draft had been generated and a 
fair copy typed up, the stage at which revisions to the first draft had 
been completed arid a fair copy bi the secbrid draft had hcen typed 
lip, arid so bri to the stage of a final draft that was sigried arid sent off 
to the client. (Important stipulations abbiit bur use of the terrii 
"draft" are presented in chapter 4 in the section headed "Bakers 
Process in Proposal Bak-A.") 

Thus, mstead of having a videotape of a writer revising, we had 
the etjuivajent of a slide show. But we believe our approach to the 
discrete drafts was detailed enough to recover (hypothesize) a gt)od 
deal bf irifbrriiatibri abbut the activ e prbcesses that prbduced each 
successive draft. Iri bur approach, each draft was analyzed for static 
features of style such as sentence structure and cbhesibn, rising the 
system of analysis described by Broadhead, Berlin, and Broadhead 
(1982), and also using several specially designed computer pro- 
grams: Then, each draft was compared with the original and suhse- 
quent drafts to reveal the dynamic interplay of the seven variables 
during the revising sessions that created each draft. 

First, the text bf each draft was examiried from the perspective bf 
"macrosyritax/' a level bf arialysis: iriitiated by Fraricis Christeriseri. 
From this . rspectiye, twenty kinds of macrbsyntactic striictnre 
may be idenuiird: fi\'e kinds of independent clauses and fifteen 
kind i of "free modifiers' (that is, structures set off from the indepen- 
dent clauses by punctuation), as shown in Appendix B:i, "Macro- 
syntactic Structures. ' The fifteen kinds of free modifiers were raiiged 
into severi families, alsb shown iri Apperidix B.l. The complete text 
was entered iri tb a cbrriputer file, bne macrbsyritactic structure at a 
time. In addition, cbded descriptive ihformatibri about each struc- 
ture was entered into the cbmpviter file. Some of this coded material 
was entered into a nineteen-chAracter fixed format at the beginning 
of each line of the file, while other material was embedded within 
the text itself 

For each structure, the following information related to tiliantifi- 
able stylistic variables was coded into the cbmputer file line iri 
whicll the structure appeared. 

1. The formal type of the structure, by family arid species (again, 
see Appendix B.l, "Maerosyntactic Structures *). 

2. The position of free modifiers relative to the independent 
clause they modified: initial, coming before an independent clause; 
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middle: coming within an independent clause; aiul final; coming 
after an independent cjause. These are ilhtstrated iii tile ibiiowiiig 
examples', in which the structure in the position heiiig illustrated is 
ill italics: 

Initial: "Since she knew that her clients acre inten strd Louise ex- 
plained the procedure again. " 

Middle: "fcotiise, since she knew that her cUcnls were interested: ex- 
plained the prcKedufe again." 

Final: "lxjui.se explained the procedure again, since she knew that her 
eliehis were interesied." 

In addition, free modifiers in each of these positions might have 
other free modifiers within them, illustrated as follows: 



Withiri Initial: "Since she knew that her cliehl.s (Neil and Ruth Thnm})' 
sOn) were iiitercsted, she explained the procedure again." 

Within Middle: "Louise, since she knew that her client.s (iVci7 and Ruth 
Thompson) were interested, explained the procedure again." 

Within Final: "Ix)uise explained the procedure again: since she knew 
tliat her chcnt.s (Ncii and Ruth Thompson) were iiiiercsled: " 

Kach of these six po.sitioils was assigned a numerical lahel according 
to the following schehle; 

1 = initial 

2 = within initial 

3 = within middle 

4 = middh* 

5 = final 

6 = within filial 

In this scheme, the even riumhers rep re se lit structures calling for 
pairs of punctuation marks, while the odd numhers usually repre- 
sent structures calling for only a single punctuation mark. An im- 
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portant exception is the designation "within middle" (position 3), 
which signifies riot drily structiiri?s that are withiri a itiiddle-poMtidri 
free modifier (arid thus require a pair of purictuiitio!. marks) hut als() 
those that are within the punctuatlbri that sets bffa middle-positibri 
free modifier Thus, the structure **i.e." in the following sentence 
would be classified as position 3 even though it rc(|uires onl\" one 
punctuation mark; 



Her clit nls {i.e., Neil arid Ruth) \\rrc iriteiestcd. 



Each structure's pbsitibri label can be attached tb its riiirrierical fbrhi 
(faniily/species) label, yielding a three-digit label which shbws a free 
modifier s "type" (that is, its cv)mbined form -kind and position-kind). 
The utility of these three-digit labels is discussed later in this section. 

3. The punctuation mark (if any) or marks used to set off the 
structure; 

4. An evaluation of the appropriateness or correctness of the 
purictiiatibri (appropriately purictiiated, iriapprbpriately purictu- 
ated, jiripurictuated). 

5. The internal structure of irideperiderit clauses (for example, 
noun/verb, noun/verb/noun, passive voice; see Appendix B.2, "In- 
ternal Structure of Independent Glauses"). 

6. The textual function of free modifiers, whether developmental, 
transitional, linking, or commentative: If developmental, they pro- 
vide additional information about the idea expressed iri aribther 
structure. If trarisitibrial, they shbw the "^elatibriship betweeri two or 
more structures by riiearis of a cbriveritiorial expression, sucH as "for 
example," "first,^' "bri the brie hand," or "hbvvever." If linking, they 
show a relationship by means of a nonconventional expression, such 
as a summary of a previous idea in order to prepare for a new one, 
as illustrated By the subordinate clause in the following sentence: 
"After she had finished cleaning the machine, she began to reassem- 
ble it." If commentative, they indicate the writers attitude toward 
the idea bei rig developed iri the text, as iri the expressibris "alas" or 

hopefully." 

7. The functional similarity of form between two or more struc- 
tures in a segment of the discourse. For example, functionally simi- 
lar information might be expressed within formally similar or "echo- 
ing" structures, such as the appositives or "noun clusters" in the 
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following st'iitenct': "Slie gavt' nioiK'v tojicr hrotluT (Jim) anci to Iut 
sister (Meg)." Or an eclioing pattern of structures in two sentences 
might signal a similarity of function; "I.ax.y; he let the dishes pile up 
in the sink. Nlanipulative, he got liis loonniiate to clean them. 

8; The beginriing and ending of hotnul ("restrictive") relative 
clauses witliiii a macros) iitUctic sti iictiire. 

9. Tlie beginning and ending of bound ("restrictive") suliorchnate 
chaises within a inacTOsyritactic strii^^ 

10. Four classes of cohesive ties, based on Halliday and Hasan (ad- 
diti\'e, sequential, (juaHficatory, logical). 

11. Pronouns, subdivided into personal and impersonal. 

12. Parenthesized citations of sources: 

13; Parenthesized references to tables, charts, or the like. 

14. Words or phrases eiliphasized by italics or other Uii usual 
typeface. 

15. Errors in cbliesiori. 

16. Errors in style. 

17. Errors in usage. 

18. Asides (parenthesized sentences unci larger elements). 

19: Words, phrases, formulas; and the like that are liighliglited b\" 
indentation and use of "white space," asterisks, dots, dashes, or 
other techniques. 

The first draft of each proposal was entered into a computer file in 
the manner just described^ with each line in tlie file consisting Of 
a nineteen-character coded description followed by the text of the 
structure (with other coded material embedded in it). Once the nrst 
draft had been entered, the second draft (and subseciuent drafts) 
could be entered into another file, using the same line numbers for 
structures repeated in both drafts, and usiiig iiew decimal liiie iiuih- 
bers for hew structures iii a subsecjueht draft; that is, if a hew struc- 
ture had been inserted in draft two between old structures 20 and 21 
of die first draft, the hew structure could be entered on line 20.5. 

F'urthermore, as each repeated or new structure was entered into 
the second-draft file (or files for subsequent drafts), additional coded 
symbols were embedded in the te.xt. In this additional coding sys- 
tem, a lower-case letter indicates the type of process used t() niake a 
particular revision (i = iiisert, d = delete, r = replace, j = j()iii, s = 
split, m = hiove), while a pair of iiiulerseores marks the startihg ahd 
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enclinj; point of each change and a humeral shows the riliihber of the 
draft in which the i-e\'isibn occurs. Fur exuinple drafts biie aiul tWo 
of a text in tlieir iiatiiral state luight look like tlie following: 

After a long da>' in the forest; the l)ears were tired and hungry. \Mkmi 
tliey elite red their home, conseqiieiitly. they were inad too; 

After a hard day ih tlie woods, with little to show for their eff(>rts. the 
hears were tired and hungry. When the\ went inside tlieir home, t lie re- 
fore, they soon became angry us \\v\\. 

As coded in the computer file, they look like the following examples, 
in which, for each structure (line); the coded information appears on 
the left, the line number appears in the middle, and the text ap- 
pears on the right: 



P ^1 \ y After a long day ih the forest 

010 . 5 1021 the bears were tired arid hungry 

s 611 ,ad 1022 When they entered their home 

411 ,at 1023 consequently 

010 , 4 1024 they were mad too 



p 51 1 ,ad 2020 After a 2f hard day in the 2r woods 
631 ,ad 2020.5 2i with jitde to show for their efforts^ 
PIO ^ bears were tired arid hungry 

s 611 ,ad 2022 Wheri they 2r werit iriside^ their home 
411 ,at 2023 2r_therefore 

010 , 8 2024 they 2i soon 2 r became angry as well 

Once the texts of each draft were coded and entered into a com- 
puter file, other compuler programs, all designed by James Hoekstra 
of the owa State Uiiiveriiity Computation Center, counted words as 
well as the various coded features in these files arid calculated over 
two hundred riieasures of quantifiable aspects of style, Of these 
measures, thirty-three are reported in the disx'ussion of the pro- 
posals as a whole in chapter 4. In the same chapter, eight of the 
thirty-three tneasures are reported for each draft of each proposal; 
These eight are marked with an asterisk in the foliowing descrip- 
tions of the thirty-three ineasures, and for economy of future refer- 
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erice, abbreviations used for these variables in the tables iii Appen- 
dix C are mcli:ated in parentheses. Besides expluiiiihp wHai the 
measures are, we also describe the assumptions that we make about 
their significance, based on published research and on another 
study currently in progress: And while %ve spesik here mainly about 
the significance of these measures in describing the skill or sophis- 
tication of a writer, in chanter 4 \ve will also talk about the righifi- 
caricc of tiiese measures in characterizing successive drafts of a text 
(as they demonstrate greater skill or sophistication). 

Category 1. Syntactic Gomplex'^y and Variabihty 

T-Unit Mean:*' A T-unit or "terminable unit' (that is, an inde- 
pendent clause plus any dependent structures that modify it) is a 
measure devised by Kellogg Hunt (1966) to measure one aspect of 
syntactic cbrriplexity in the writing of elementary school chijdreri, 
vyho frequently neglect to punctuate the juncture betw een indepen- 
dent clauses. It has since become a standard measure in experi- 
mental sttidies of the effect of sentence-combining instruction (for 
example, Morenberg, Daiker, and Kerek, 1978), where it is consid- 
ered to yield more accurate infoi ination than the mean for sentence 
length. 

Indepehdent Clause Mean (Irid CI Mean).* Since both seriterices 
and T^uriits can be increased or decreased in size by the addition or 
deletion of free modifiers as well as_ bound modifiers, the F-unit 
mean by itself is inadequate as an indicator of linguistic tendencies 
in mature, skilled writers and texts — a point first raised by Chris- 
teiisen in ' The Froblein of Defining a Mature Style ' (Christensen 
and Christensen, 1978). A fifty-word T-unit (like a fifty-word sen- 
tence) can consist of one structure (an independent clause) or sev- 
eral (an irideperiderit clause plus brie or rribre free rribdifiers). If it 
consists of brie structure, the burden bri a readers short-term mem- 
ory is relatively great, since the reader must discover or impose the 
grammatical relationship between words and phrases in order to de- 
termine meaning before he or she can store meaning; but if the fifty- 
word T-unlt as segmented into several relatively short structures, 
the grammatical patterns and hence the meaning are more easily ap- 
preherided; cbrisequeritly, the passage is easier to read arid under- 
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stand. For this rt*asbn, tlie independent clause mean is an iihpbrtarit 
index of linguistic trends in a text when viewed in relation to the 
T-unit mean (see Broadhead and BerHn; 1982): 

Difference Between TV nit and independent Clause Means (TtJ/ 
IC Difference). Because of the distinctions just raised, tlie differ- 
eiice between T-uriit arid iiideperident clause i;^earis is a useful index 
of cbrr.plexity: we assume that the higher the riieari TU/IC dif- 
fereiiCe, the greater the segrheritation of the text, and hence the 
greater the readability of the text (see Broadhead, Berlin, and Broad- 
head, 1982). 

Standard Deviation of the T-Unit Mean (T-Unit S.D.). This mea- 
sure of variabiiity indicates the writers flexibihty: the higher the 
standard deviation, the more varied the wtiter's syntactic construe- 
tidris. We assuriie that the greater the variety of syntax, the more 
hkely it is that the writer is respbridiri^ stylistically to the derriarids 
of expressing particular and distinct ideas. 

Bound Clauses Rate, Another measure of complexity is the rate 
(per 100 T-units) of bound relative and subordinate clauses (that is, 
those that are no^ set off by punctuation but are instead used as re- 
strictive adverbial, adjectival, or nominal modifiers): This measure 
also reflects the readability of the text, since bound clauses increase 
the difficulty of appreheridirig grammatical structure — particularly 
when they are erhbedded within brie aribther, as iri *The rriari the 
dbg the fiit bit chased died. ' 

Length of Largest T-Unit (Largest T-Unit). The minimum T-unit 
length rarely provides much insight into what is occurring in a text 
since it is ahnost always a two- or three-word formulaic phrase (for 
exampie, "See Figure 12 But the large end of the range provides 
useful iriformatiori since the length of the largest T-unit, We believe, 
riiay reflect the writers verbal daririg or iridiffererice: the highei" the 
niiriiber, the rribre likely it is that the writer is either very ^obd (if 
the T-unit is segmented irito several stuctures) br very bad (if there 
is little or no segmentation of the T-unit); the lower the number, the 
more likely it is that the writer seeks a conservative level oF style, 
being superior to the horrors of nonsegmented monstrosities, but 
either unable or unwilling to cremate long, complicated T-units even 
wheri ♦^hey are necessary or desirable. 
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Category 2. Syiitactic N'ariety 

Niwibcr of Kinds of ^iacrosyntactic Structtjrcs (Nlacro kinds). 
This is a direct nieasurc of syntactic vancty. For cxaniples of the 
twenty kinds of riiacrosyntactic striicture. see Appeiidix B.l. 

rnUioJ--Fosition Free Modifiers as a Fen cut of All Slrtuiures (Pet 
Ihit FMs). Initial-position free rriodifiers are frequently used for eo- 
hcsioh, tyin^ a previous idea to the idea in the upcoming clause or 
larger structure. But while they correlate higlily with the rate of co- 
hesive ties, they are dso an index of \'ariet\ when \'iewcd in tlie 
context of the percentage of free modifien: in other posifions; Tilths, 
the cx)jnbined percent of free modifiers in initial, middle, and final 
position is a good measure of style: we assiiiiie that the higher the 
percent, the greater the sophistieati()r7 of the writer. 

Middle-Fosiiion Free Modifiers as a Fercent ,?/ All Structures (Pet 
Mid FM.s). Middle-position free modifiers are used to de> elop ideas 
or to signal connections hehveen ideas; usua:':y, a particular writer 
will tend to emphasize one use or the other. In this study, however, 
this measure is viewed primarily as a measure of variety (in the eon- 
text of percentages of free modifiers iii otiier positions). 

Finai-Fosition Free Modifiers as a Ferceni of All Sfructure^^ (Pet 
Final FMs).* As Christeriseri rioted in several of his collected essays 
(Christeiiscri arid Cnristeiiseri, 1978), many professional writers in 
riiagazines such as Tlw Atlantic employ a "cuminulative" style, in 
which generalizations expressed in a base clause (the first indepen- 
dent clause in a sentence) are developed in detail in final-position 
free niodifiers. Thus, this subcategory is a measure of the sophis- 
tication or professional quality of a vt^riter's prose. 

Niitnlyer of Words in Final-Fosition Free MiVdifiers as a Fcrccht of 
the Total Kumher of Words (Pet Fin FM Words),* Although the 
riiirriber of firial-positiori free riibdifiers is usualjy adc*quate as an in- 
dicatiori of sophistication, the percent of words in such structures 
yields a little more detailed information and was thereJbre the mea- 
stire favored liv (E^hristensen. It is included here for puq^oses of 
comparison with Christensen's data. 

Fercent of Free-Modifiers within Other Free Miydifiers as a Fer- 
cent of All Struclures (Pet FMs ill FMs). As rioted in the earlier dis- 
ciissibri of free modifiers, this riieasure is ariother index of a compli- 
cated syntax and therefore (we assinne) of relative sophistication. 
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Number of Types &f Interrial Structures for Imh'pendetii Clauses 
(Clause Types). This is another measure of variety and Rexihihty, 
showing the extent to whieh the writer uses patterns other than the 
most common one oF noun/\ erh/noun — which in turn is the most 
common variety oF the subject/verb/ object pattern ( Jim drives a 
truck," as opposed tr ' Jim drives in town"); 

CiU.egory 3. Linguistic Cohesion 

Cohesive Ties Rate.* The number oi cohesive ties per one hun- 
dred T-units is a measure of a writer's efforts to connect one segment 
of text with another by means of formulaic expressions (for example; 
"thus;" "next;" "for example"), whether bound or free: 

Cohesive Frre Modifiers Rate (Cohesive FM Rate). Another itiea- 
sure of corinectedriess in a text is *^e rate of cohesive free modifiers 
ptT one hundred T^units. This n asure includes riot drily conven- 
librial expiressibris but also tert-specific "linking" free modifi 'rs^ 
such as "Having reviewed Stephetis data, we can see that several 
questions remain. * 

Pronouns Rate. Pronouns are yet another means of cohesion in a 
text — a simple means often favored by relatively unskilled writers. 
As with other quantifiable factors, rates for pronouns are expressed 
as the number per one hliridred T- units. 

Echoes Rale. Iri iriariy iristarices. parallelisrii of phrases or riiacro- 
syritactic stuctures signals cbnneclcdness by expressing siriiilar ideas 
in similar structures. Such parallelism includes not only parallel se- 
quences of free modifiers of the sort termed "coordinate" by Chris- 
tensen, but also parallel structures that may be a considerable dis- 
tance from one another in a paragraph or larger stretch of text; For 
example, the subordiriate clause "When she was at work , . ." that 
begiris brie paragraph might be echoed at the begiririirig of a su!)se- 
querit paragraph by "Wheri she was at hbirie. , ."This techiii(|ue is 
favored by more sbpliistieated writers arid usually stands in an in- 
verse relationship to the rate C)f pronouns and bound cohesive ties. 

Non-C omnia Punctuation as a Percent of All Punctuation (Pet 
Non-Commas). Since punctuation is a means of signaling connec- 
tions between ideas, the atnount of non-comma punctuation (semi- 
e()lbris, C()loris, da.shes, and parentheses) is another nieasure of eohe- 
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sidiK But as prc'limihary results from a stiicly (iii progress) of seveiity 
writers in literary and eh^ihec ring journal suggest, tliis hieasiire is 
ambig^iious in and of itself, since the ror.-coinmas might consist of 
roughly equal proportions of the Four marks (characteristic; of highly 
sophistieated writers), large proportions of semicolons (favored by 
fairly sophisticated writers), or nearly exclusive reliance on colons 
and parentheses (favored by relatively unsophisticated writers): 

Vnpunctmtcd Macrosyniactic Sfriictures (Pet UnpUhctUated). 
While free iTiodifiers may occur in a text, thiA ihay or may hot he 
punctuated as such. By failing to signal the juhctiircs hetvveen struc- 
tures with punctuation, a writer ignores an opportunity for improv- 
ing the connectedness of a text. VVe assume that, the rnore often 
readers must determine grammatical junctures unaided by punctua- 
tion> the more difficult the text is to re?d and comprehend; 

Cohesion Error Rate. In addition to the positive measures al- 
ready descril)ed, we examined the proposajs for instances in wjiich 
necessary Or desirable signals of relationships were missing or inade- 
quate. For a list of cbhesibri errors, see Appendix A. 2. The measure 
is expressed as the rate of such errors per brie hundred r-iiriits. 



Category 4. Graphic Cohesion 

Headingr^ Rafe;* Headings constitute a cohesive device that is 
seldom used in belletristic writing or fiction hut is of course very 
frequent in business and technical writing. In general, writers wlib 
use sophisticated cbhesi/e devices siich as echoes tend to write 
Ibiiger paragraphs with lewer headings; writers whb are rclati\'el\' 
urisbphisticated terid to rely on prorioiins (as noted earlier) and on a 
relatively higher number of headings (see Broad head, Berlin, and 
Broadhead, 1982). 

fiighlighis Rate. Highlighting is the practice of setting off phrases 
or words in a sentence by indentation and other means (sucji as 
"dots," "dashes," or "bullets"). It is used by all writers as a ineai^s of 
emphasis; and by less skilled writers as a means bf clarity (that is, as a 
graphic way bf breaking up ari overlbrig structure for readability). 
Highlightirig practices iri the management-consulting firm that we 
observed arc described iriorc fully in chapter 3. 
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Italics Rate. Italics are another means of achieving emphasis or 
clarity. The practice is disfa\'ored by many arbiters (for example. 
The Chicago Manual of Style) but is widejy used 

Mean Nurnher of Words in a Faragraph (Paragraph Meaii).* We 
treat paragraphs as rhetorical structures that are signaled graphi- 
cally by in dentation or by other uses of spacing, although we recog- 
nize that this graphic signal is accompanied Hy linguistic signals in 
more skilled writers. As noted earlier, the paragraph mean is one of 
a cluster of interrelated stylistic devices which suggest how much of 
3 burden the writer imposes upon the reader: 

Standard Deviation of the Paragraph Mean (Paragraph S D ). A.s 
with sentence and T-unit length, the paragraph mean must be piut 
into the perspective of its variability. More skilled writers tend to 
have more variable paragraph means, since their prose is more flex- 
ible in finding the best option for expressing a particular idea. Thus, 
generally speaking, the larger the paragraph S.D., the more flexible 
and sophisticated the writer. 



Cafegdry 5. Style 

Percent of Passive-Voice Independent Clauses (Pet Passive). 
Passive-voice construction is frequently denigrated by helletristic 
stylists but is \\idely Used in scientific, technical, ard business writ- 
ing. While it is frequently useful and legitimate in such settings, it 
can easily be overused, creating needlessly wordy sentences. Jn any 
case, it almost always implies less "personality" in the prose, whether 
It IS the writers self that is eBaced or someone else's; We caicuiatc 
the percent by dividing the number of passive-voice irideperiderit 
clauses by the total number of independent clauses. 

Percent of Anticipatory Cmstrtict ion Independent Clauses (Pet 
Ahticipatory). Anticipatory constructions are those that begin with 
It is," "There is," "There are," arid so on. Like passive voice, they 
are shuriried by helletristic writers and Trequently employed by 
writers in business and technical writing. 

Percent of ^^F rained^ Independent Clauses (Pet Framf d). In our 
usage, clauses are "framed" by inlroductory expressions such as 
"Figure 7 shows that : : or "I feel that . . Like passive-voice 
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iind iihticipatory coiistriictioiis, tlicy art iisually (k't'iiU'd wokK ()r 
inelegant In' lu'llctristic writ'cTS ahcl are Mu'rcf()re .stuiii:- cl inilcvs 
alisolutely nocvssan. 

Percent oj "UVat" Independent Clauses (Pet \\Vak).* AN cak"' is 
our catch-all term For independent clauses with passi\e-\()iee, an- 
ticipatory, or TrLimed constructions: 

\umher of Persorral Prummns us a Percent of All Proniyuns (Fct 
Personal). This hieasure was proiiuUed hy Rudolf Fleseli (1951) as a 
nieasure of persbhah'ty iii a text and hence as aii indi<'at(jr of jiotcn- 
tial reader iin oK ehient. Although nian\ scientific journals iio\v iirp;e 
or tolerate acti\ (» voice (and with it the use of personal pronOuns), 
the absence of pi rsfMial pronouns is still tvpical of scientific and 
technical writing — or of an\ other writuig in which self-effacement 
is prized: 

Style Error PiUte: Err()rs of style include al! iiislaiiccs of wc'uk 
eliUises, as well as multiple emhecldiiig of clauses, "stacked iioUns 
(strings of nouns used as adjectives), grariiinatical exph'tives, iiomi- 
nalization\ and weak repetition. The coinprete list of these errors 
that we looked for is shown in Appendix A. 3. The measure is ex- 
pressed as the rate of such errors per one hundred T-units. 

Category 6. Usage 

Vsa^c I rror Rate * Usage ( rrcrs, as we defiiie thein, con.sist (){ 
stylistic gaffes that clo not much alter the claritN' of ideas but that 
would be avoided by writers in the belletristic tradition. For a com- 
plete list of matters which wc include in this category, see Appep(hx 
A:4: The measure is calculated as the rate of such errors per one 
huiidred T-Uriits: 

Ferceii* of Mispunctuated St^^^^^^^ Mispliiictiiatious). Mis- 

piinctuated structures are those in which ail iii appropriate mark i.s 
lised. This measure docs not include riripunctuated structures (un- 
less a clause or phrase that should be nohrestrictive is not set off 
with a mark). The percent is calculiited by dividing the number of 
mispnncttiations by the total number of grammatical junctures call- 
ing for punctuation: 

In addition to this aiialysis of tlu' static stylistic aspects of each 
draft, tlie variables of revision (jperating t() create each draft were 
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documented in detail. \Vhene\ er a writer made a change in the text, 
we categorized it according to all se\ en varial)les, recording the 
change s impetus, item (includnig "old" item and "new;" us appropri- 
ate), process, ilonn, aflfertive iinpact, orieiitation, aiid goal. In addi- 
tion, %ve rec()rded the effect of the change on the size of the text — 
vvhetlier the change increased it, decreased it, or left it the same 
size. FirialK', v e noted the "range ' or hurriher of structures ih\ oK ed 
in each change^ and we added connnents to explain clearly what the 
change was and what was of particular significance about it. If there 
w*as any (jn est ion ahout the classification of a ^'ariable, a question 
mark was added to the code; all such items were later used to de- 
velop follow-up qi:esti()iis for the writers. Their resptnises were 
used to resolve (jii est ions ahout the coding of the variables f()r a par- 
ticular revision. 

The resulting computer files docnmehling the impetus, iteiris (old 
and new), norm, affect, orientation, and goal operative in the pro- 
duction oi each draft were thus conveniently stored for statistical 
analysis (rates and percentages) by another computer program de- 
signed by James Haekstra of the Iowa State lJni\'ersity CcHiiputation 
Center; The statistics generated included percentages and rates: For 
example, the iiumbers of idea, cohesion, style, lisage, aiid higli- 
affect changes in a proposal or draft were expressed first as a percent 
of the total mirriher of changes; they were next expressed as rates 
per one hundred T-units for each proposal Or draft. Vn chapter 4. we 
distinguish bciween onr two writers (Baker and Franklin) n aiul\' 
in terms of percent s; we distinguish betw^een drafts of a proposal 
mainly in terms of rates per one hundred T-unit.s (l)ase(l on the niun- 
ber of T~units in tlie text before the revisioils for a partieiiliir draft 
were made). 

To extend our analysis even fiirtluT, the eoiupnter files of the text 
of each proj>osars drafts were cpiribi'iied ihterlinearly into a single 
new file. Once the texts of each draft wei e brought together into 
one file, they could he sorted by computer so th it each subsecpient 
version of each strueture would appear next to the original; in the 
fo!loww]g maiuier: 

p 51 1 ,ad 1020. After a long day in the forest 

p 5] ] .ad 2020. After a 2r_hard^ day in the 2r_woods_ 

f)3l .ad 2020.5 2i with little to show' for their efforts 
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010 5 1021. the bears were tired and hungry 
010 5 2021. the bears were tired and hungry 

s 611 ,ad 1022: ^Vhen they entered their hohie 

s 611 ,ad 2022. When they 2r^went insid^^^ their home 

411 ,at 1023. consequently 

?11 ,at 2023. 2r therefore^ 

010 . 4 1024. they v ^^re mad too 

010 8 2024. they 2i_soon_ 2rJ)ecame uiigry as .veii 

The • iim pi intout ()f the file allmved convenient, structiire-by 
structii: . parison of revisions through traditional methods of ex 
plicutiur: and interpretation. 
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The "Writing Ehvirunment of a 
Management-Gonsultiiig Firm 



To UNDEKStAND FULLY THE COMPOSING AND KEVISING PKOCESSES 

of the hvo writers analyzed in chapter 4, we first need to look at the 
institutional and generic norms of the company for which the man- 
agement consultants worked. Consequently, this chapter describes 
several important aspects of that environment, including the ethos 
of the company (which we will hereafter cd\ **the Firm"), the impor- 
tance of writing iii the organ izatibri, its proposal writing process, its 
audience, arid sbrrie of the cbrrirribri strerigths arid weakriesses bf its 
writers— in short, a variety of cdristrairits, conditions, attitudes, be- 
haviors,, arid techriblbgies that influence the conception, and execu- 
tion of the Firm s documents. The analysis will serve as background 
Tor the subsequent examination of two of the Firm's individtial writ- 
ers in chapter 4, which will include further discussion of the norms 
the writers attempt to adhere in comptising thoir proposals. 

The Firm 

The* Firm is an international management -con suiting company 
whose clients include btisiness and industrial concerns, colleges and 
universities, noijpiUiis, professional societies, and federal, state, and 
f()reign government agencies. Because the cbriipariy w()rks in iriaiiu- 
facturirig, Ibgi sties, strategy, human resources, arid health care, the 
professional staff has a wide variety bf academic backgrounds. Most 
have at Ic^ast one postgraduate degree, and approximately ten per- 
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cent liave doctorates. From lowest t() hi^lu'st, [hvir job titles are 
associate, manager, principal, arid partiuT (which ihcllkles the titles 
vit e-pi esiderit arid sehi()r vice-president ). All of the Finn's partners 
and principals are male. Accordiii^ to ihvjournat of Manafl^nnent 
Consultm^, in 1981; the average salary Tor associates in manage- 
ment-consulting companies was about $4();(K)(); that for senior part- 
ners ranged as high as $25e,()()(j; 

Tiie Firm has consulted for more than half of the Fortune 5(K) 
companies and. in the last five years, has cHMiipleled iiiore than five 
tlunisand ussigrimerits. most of which required a written proposal to 
.secure the jbl). Thus, proposal writing i.s ah extreniely i hi port a lit ac- 
tivity at the Firm, and much of the organization's luisiness (lepend.s 
upon the quality of proposals it writes and on the efficienc>' and pro- 
ficienc\' of its proposal-writing process. 

The Firm's Proposal-Writing Process 

Before we can desci-ihe this pr()ce.s.s. it i.s iiriportaht to di.stirigiii.sli 
between propo.sal writing in two different situations. First, if the cli- 
ent is a government agenc>\ the. writer's approach is highly formal- 
ized, primarily because state and federal departments generally Fol- 
low a prt scribed process For soliciting l)ids; commmiicating w ith the 
bidders, and evaluating their propovds: These agencies will oficn 
disseniinate a detJiled re(iuest f()r proposals (RFP) that provides 
bidders with the backgroUrid, objectives, aiUl .scope of the probleiri 
arid that details the pr()cedures for siibmi.ssiori and evaluation. In 
thi.s situation, therefore, tlie method.s and (jualifications sections are 
ii.sually more important than the background and objectives sec- 
tions- because the agencies are most interested in the bidder's ai^il- 
ity to solve the problem and manage the study; The proposals tend 
to be relatively more informative than persuasive, cimcentratiiig 
less on bonding with the readers (who are usually urikiiowri ail way) 
arid 111 ore bri displaying the riece.ssary techiiical experti.se. 

Iri the secbrid situatiori, irivolvirig proposals written for tlie coin- 
iriereial sector, the writer.s are rarely presented with a substantive? 
RFP; most oFten there is no RFP at all. Thus, the problem and its 
background must be uncovered through meetings with the client 
personnel, .some of whom will have conflicting idea: about the nature 
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of the prohieni hecause of their various Job responsihijities, posi- 
tions in the clieiit compaiiy, feiirs or desires about their owii jobs 
and the repiitatioii ()f their departhieiits, and so forth. Proposals re- 
sponding to this situation, therefore, must present a hiK^K' iufor- 
niativc and persuasive background section that places, the prolilein 
in perspective and speaks to the needs and desires of the readers, 
Sometimes, however; the primary readers (those making he deci- 
sion) and the methods by which they make the decision uii- 
knowji; Thus, the commercial-sector proposal generally pre '^^vits 
the writer with iiiore difficult rhetorical choices. The proposals ana- 
lyzed later in thi.s mbhbgrapli were all written for the cominercial 
sector, arid it is the process of producing that kirid of proposal that is 
described below. 

The process begins when the Firm receives an incjuiry From a cli- 
ent. At that point, a centralized department decides whether o: not 
the Firm should respond to the bid: If the decision is to proceed; a 
team of people from different disciplines is assigned so that the 
Firm caii best define the client's problem. The team includes a pro- 
posal rrianager, whose job it is tb manage the propd.sal writing pro- 
cess: this person may or rriay not be the project officer who will 
manage the study if the proposal is successful, Criteria for selecting 
the team include the members' technical knowledge (area of exper- 
tise) and their av ailability to work on the proposal and to play key 
roles should the Firm acquire the ssignment: 

The whole purpose of the work thus far is to to make sure the job 
is appropriate and desirable for the Firm arid to assigri the best 
available persbririel. Betweeri the assigri riient bf the tearii and the 
preparation of the propo.sal, members bf the Firm meet witi; the cli- 
ent for several reasons: tb make certain that the Firm has . full 
understanding of the scope of the job, the is.sues, and the objrcti\es 
of the assignment: to discuss whether or not the perceived solutions 
may be the correct ones; to determine the role of the consultants 
and the extent to which the clients people will be involved iii the 
study; arid tb establish rapport. At this time, members bf the team 
analyze the aucherice as well as the task, gathering iritelligerice 
about the clierits bperatibrial style— for example, whether or not 
the client works through committees, who the Firm will be account- 
able to (an individual or committee), who the members of the com- 
mittee will be, what role that committee will play during the study, 
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and so Fortli: In addition, the tcaiii mcinhors discover wj.ut data arc 
availal)lc and what additional data will have to he gathered and 
prepared. 

After the first meeting with the client, the proposal manager c-bih- 
poses a strategy memo which descrihes the key players in the client 
coinpany and identifies whether they are fhe decision makers or de- 
cision influencers. In addition, the memo indicates Features that 
may need to Be emphasized in the proposal, the possible themes 
that the proposal can he devejoped around (themes that respond to 
certain "hot buttons ' detected during the interviews with the cli- 
ent), and the strateg\' that potential competitors for the job rnight 
adopt. Thus, one purpose of the strategy ihemd is to identify the 
obstacles to the Finn s ^;:?tting the job and to sketch out a means of 
avoiding these obstacles. 

Once the team members receive the strategy memo, they hold a 
strategy meeting. The meeting may involve only the members of the 
proposal team, or it may involve other memi)ers of the Firm who 
can provide constructive comments about the strategy for obtaining 
the job. Alter the first strategy' irieetirig, there ihay be additional 
meetings with the client, as well as additional strategy sessions to 
deal with newly raised issues, to obtain additional information, to 
clarify points, and to determine how the Firm can best accjuire the 
contract. 

At this point, a draft oFthe proposal is generated, usually by one 
writer (either the project officer or some()ne selected by liini), al- 
though sometimes a second writer contribiites part or all of one of 
the niairi sections. Thi.s does riot riecessarily rrieari that there are ho 
subsequent strategy meetings or further contacts with the client; it 
means that the Firm has at this point identified what it needs to 
present the proposal and to verify (perhaps through telephone con- 
\'ersation or on-site visits) that it has the necessary data and that the 
backgrotmd information is correct; 

AFter the proposal is written and presented, a debriefing session 
takes place, the purpose of which is to assess luAv well the piroposal 
arid the presehtatiori were received arid to decide how to riiairitairi 
contact while the Firm is waitiiig for a response. 

It is iinportant to note that the process deserilxd above is a gen- 
eral, and sometirr-es idealized, version of wiiat actualK' happens in 
the *^irm. Sometimes there simply is not enough time to engage in 
all oi the steps: Sometimes only one person writes the pr()p().sal, and 
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rid strateg>' i '^ssions are held or strategv' memos written. Sometimes 
the client clecicles to have an additional study done, a continuation 
stud)', and no proposal as such e\en needs to be written. That is, 
every situation is in some wa\'s unique; and e\ er\' proposal and the 
process used to gatlier data for it and write it must respond to that 
Unicjueness. 



The Firm s Proposals 

The scope and size of the Firm's proposals are as various as the 
situations they respond to. Some arc three-volume, several-hundred- 
page, bound documents for $30 rnilliori, three-y(^ar studies for gov- 
ern mental agencies. These proposals may take as Ibhp; us t\\ o months 
to research arid write. They riiay involve, ten subcontractors. The 
entire proposal vyriting team may number fifteen people. Other pro- 
posals, on ihe other hand, may be seven-page, single-spaced letters 
for $250,000 studies to Fortune 500 companies. i3thers might he 
$25,000 studies for local businesses: Some proposals are extraor- 
dinarily well written and ultimately successful; others are poorly 
written but still end up getting the job. 

Despite the differences in size arid scope, the Finn's proposals 
typically are arrariged into three main sections, each ofwliirh may 
consist of one or more of the following parts; 

Problem 

Introduction 
Backgrouiid 
Objectives 
Scope 

Study Strategy 
Method 

Approach 

Deliverables 
Implementation 

Staffing and Quahflcations 

Timing 

Cost 

Conclusion 
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The first iniiin sect i( mi — which wc call the "prohlcin sccticni — 
iilvariabl)' hcpiis with an ihtrorJucticih that refers to pievioiis clis- 
cnssibhs ahout tiie prc>ject arid expresses the Firiri s interest in it. A 
haekground part discusses the client s problem and need lor i so- 
lution. An "c)bjecti\ t's and scope part (which nuiy or may not he set 
ott With its own heading) lists the main and secorjdarv" stuck' objec- 
tives and discusses the limits of the studv': A '\stud\ strategy" part 
provides a rationale expiaiiiiiig why the proposed approach was se- 
lected iiiid W'hy it is the best ()he. 

The sec()tid tiiairi section, which we call the "inetliod sectioii. 
consists primarily ()f a part called tlie 'approach/' which details the 
worksteps arid indicates, if necessary, how the stiid\ will be phased. 
A pari on "deliverables" identifies the outputs to he dehv ered to the 
client at the end of the project; these could include a final report, 
procedure manuals, maps, detailed exhibits, and so on: 

In the third inain section, which we call the "iinplementaticHi 
section, a part called "staffiiig or "qualifications' details the Firin's 
relevant experience with similar projects arid the particular experi- 
ence of the proposed team riieriibers; soirietiriies ari exterided cle- 
scription of personnel is added in an appendix devoted to (|uahfica- 
'ions. Next, a "timing and costs" part identifies the study's beginning 
and ending dates and details the project's cost and the method of 
payment; though short, this part is important for legal reasons: Fi- 
nally, the implemciitation section concludes the prop()sal with aii- 
other expression of interest iii Hie project aiid colifidehce iii the 
Firiri s ability to carry out the task. 

As rioted above, riot all of these seel ions are used in e\'ery pro- 
posal, nor are tliey always labt'led as sucli. Piie $4(K),(KK) proposal to 
one of the country s largest corporations, for example, had "ob- 
jv*ctives** section, primarily because the study's issues were so main 
and the study itself so complex that the oh: -ctiN es could be deNcl- 
oped oiily after the project was well undeiAvay Moieo\er. in the 
same proposal, the "approach" section w'as iiot iiaiiied as siicli: be- 
cause (iic of the proposal's tlicmes e nip lias ized tlie ability of the 
r^irni to work iritiriiately widi the clients persoriiiel, the section was 
titled "How We Can Work Togetlie!;' 

The proposal might be bound and accompanied by a co\'er letter 
or it might be in letter form itself. If a letter, it is usnalh (Unsigned in 
narrative format (that is; with standard paragraphing): If InHnuI. it 
iniglit be in narrative ()r in pfeseutatioii fonnat. in which tlie guts 
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arc composed oF the hard copy of slides given at an oral presenta- 
tion: Presentation format reflects the values that the business cul- 
ture places on brevity and conciseness and its preferences for the 
visual rather than for the "\\ titteii." The fbnhat looks like this: 

—Presentation f(;rmat is soinriinies called: 

• Bullet l\)int 

• Dot-Dash 

• Outline 

—It is characterized 1)\' clean Hnes and w hite space to: 

• Highlight imp{)rtant information 

• Nlake that information accessible to the busy executive 

Because each project manager or officer iliay prefer one format 
over another, some of the Firm's prbp()saj writers almost always 
write their proposals in the same f(;rmat. Other writers, however, 
decide im a format based primarily on their perceptions of their 
readers. Because each of the Firms office's has devel{)ped its own 
traditions and practices; some offices use one kind of format more 
often than others do: 

The Importance of Audience 

Implicit in the description of the Firm s proposal-w riting process 
is the importance placed on the consultants' knowledge of tlu ir 
readers. Consulting is a highly personal business; and clients buy 
consulting services based on two major criteria: the technical exper- 
tise of the Firm aild *Iie personal relationship betweeii cbiisultaiit 
and clieiit. That is, ir clients are going to spend se\'eral liuiulred 
thousand dollars for cohsiiltihg services, they must be siire that the 
working relationships are sound. Often, therefore, the consultanl 
wins a job not merely because of technical expertise (since most of 
the top agencies arc experts in their fields) but I)ecause the client 
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bflif\'fs. throiij^h personal contact as well as tliroiigH tlic image anH 
\'()ice projected in the proposal, that the consultant can work eHec- 
tively with the client. Indeed, some of the senior-level consultants — 
those who do the majority of the proposal writing — heliex c that cli- 
ents rarek make a rational decision when contractinK for consulting 
services: Thus, just as important as thv "hard issues ' of technical 
expertise and niethod of approach are the soft issues dealing with 
hurnari iTuiti\'atibh and feehhg. 

One proposal writers uhdcrstahding of those soft issues is sug- 
gested by the following interview transcript — one which shows, lu- 
cidentally, how knowledge of audience (in this case, a Fortune 50() 
company) can determine how a proposal is presented: 

Did I evcf tell you al>out the icchergs — about the XVZ proposal? A 
yoiiiig felKnv who is an iriterrial consultant for thehi invited us in in a 
cohipetitive situation to talk about inventory with tbeni. We bad a long 
meeting with Hirh and then a long second meeting, and then we had to 
write a proposal to go with him to his boss. 

i hate that kind of situation. We ha\(.- ne\e; met bis l)oss; all we know is 
bis boss is a hard-eliarging, young, very creative guy who. as all the other 
top people at XYZ. shot up in the organization: .ihd I said. "Does be like 
prcseiitations. oi docs he like writteii doi^ tiiuiehts?" The internal consul- 
tant said, "He gets annoyed at too hiahy words and things; be likes crea- 
tive presentations." 

Wc \mi together a presentation with about t\Kmty-fi\ e pages, a little 
dip chart thing which 1 would put on the boss's desk, so I was totally in 
control. It was mostly cartoons and all kinds of wild things, a iot of mean- 
ing and very few words. At the end, there was a cart()On. and it sb()wed a 
boat and the captain of the boat sort of leaiung over the froiit. aiid it said 
"XYZ Managenient " On the captain. (S()iihds really dumb!) And out tbere 
are a hi inch {)f icebergs arid the tops of the icebergs say things like "re- 
duce inventory * or "cut inventory costs." arid on the bottom, "destroy 
ciistonu r confidence." a:id on the very top of the cartoon 1 wrote. "Our 
»;! Ltivc is to steer yo?: through these icelvrgs, a\oi(l some of tliem. go 
igli' through some because the\ are so small that tlie\ don't make an\ 
i*ffe-"nce. and show you where to sci dynamite charges to gel rid of the 
li ally bad oiie:*^^:" 

;V()\v y] i .i e . ai anisultarit asked hie for a copy ofthis in atlvance. so I 
sj \{ i'ijv a iciiCi. ivirig him the philo.sopliy of what we w ere trying to do 
a 'I :.j fo'th, and » .rd by word I cxjiiained that whele last cartoon. 
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At the meeting, I flipped through the eharts and when i flipped to the 
last one, I said, "Its sort of hkc icebergs," and then didil t say anything, 
and suddenly the internal cbhsuUarit said, "Yes, as a matter of fact ..." 
arid he jiist cariie right through and he irideperideritly quoted riglu fniiri 
our little personal letter to him which really was the proposal, Nuw, he 
looked smart. His boss lik»?d it. and we got the job. Now, if he wouldn t 
have said anything, I would have kept talking. But we niadi him part of 
the creative team without soliciting it. He could be part of our team, 
which he wanted to be; he could he smart in front of his b()ss, and be 
selling his boss. Anyhow, that was the iceberg story. 

To aiiiilyze their audience, the cdrisultarits attempt to answer many 
qiiestioris during the strategy: sessions arid in the strateg)' memos. 
Concerning the clients problem, they try to determine what the 
nature of the problem is, how important and urgent the piohleni is, 
whether the issues involved are symptoms of the problem or the 
problem itself, and whether the clients know which are the symp- 
toms and which the problem. Concerning the competition, they try 
to determine who the cbhlpetitibii is, whether the cbmpetitidii has 
dbrie previous work for the cli ' rit, arid if so, what bpiriibri the cherit 
had of that work. Iri Ught of that analysis, they decide on those 
unique selling points that will differentiate them Trom the competir 
tion, and then determine how those selling points can be expiessed 
as themes or key ideas^short, simple words and phrases that will 
trigger a reader's affective as well as cognitive response: Concerning 
the client personnel and their attitudes, the consultants try to iden- 
tify the prospective client players — whether they are major deci- 
sibri rriakers or influericers, what their expectatiori.s arid liiclderi 
agendas might he, arid what risks they and their coriipany face if the 
problem is not solved. In aH^ition, the consultants try to determine 
how the players Teel about consultants, pirticularly about the Firm 
and the individuals who might be on its consulting team: If possible, 
the consultants also identify criteria to be used in evaluating the 
proposal and the personnel who will evaluate it, including people 
they might riot have had the bppl()rturiity tb meet. 

All this iriforinatibri is ricces.sary if the proposal is to have a good 
chance of winning the job. That is, the proposal riiust focus on the 
clients goals and demonstrate the consultants knowledge of the cli- 
ent's situation, so that the proposal "ftxxls back" the needs, desires, 
and wishes of the client. Furthermore, the proposal must be con- 
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grucnt witl^ the message and iinaji^e of the firm presented to the cli- 
ent during prev ious facc-to-Face ineetin<^s. 

Becatise of the intense personal nattire of the proposal-writing 
process, the importance of this C()ngruente cannot he oxereni- 
nhasized: If the proper relationship hetweeil ccinsuhant unci client 
has heeri established during the earlier sta^'.es of the process, the 
fob can be substantially ,sbld even before the proposal is delivered. 
But if a proposal does riot convey the sairie tone iuul riiessage, 
the same "feelinj^" comn^unicated to the client during the lace-to- 
face conversations, then it stands a good chance of losing rather than 
wiiuiing the job: in fact, those initial contacts are so important tliat 
some of the Firm s senior people believe the proposal does not itself 
sell the job, but that, by the time it is writlen, it caii 'jrily cHiich or 
lose the job. This is perhaps an odd notion in acadehiic circles, 
where tile proposal or grant application rriay be the firsi and last 
step iri securing funds. 

Because some jobs are sold "upfront," tliC Firm sometimes writes 
a subgenre of proposals called "confirming letters," which function 
as little more than legally binding contracts cl(;cuinenting the pre- 
viously agreed-upon objective s, scope, :*nn-o'K li; and timing and 
costs of the study. Nev<'rtheless, i's oroposals must 

be very persuasiv e dbcliriiehts, and "^'^ly eoinpetitive 

situations, these proposals are iirst. : contracts. 

Writing Problems at the Fii n 

Twenty years a^o, according to one si u v \ ice-pri\sident, the 
consnltiiig stafl j roi^ably had to produce, "per iapita," cohsiderably 
inOre writing than they do today. Theii, nearly al! die proposals and 
reports were written in narrative format, arid a typical report rii ay 
ha\'e run two hundred and fifty pages. Because these long docu- 
ments required so much writirf.;, the Firms emplo>'ees recei\'cd 
more practice in writing — und also more instruction in writing, 
since informal teacher-student rclatioiiships tended to evolve dur- 
ing the iiiassi\'e document production efforts. Even though tciday's 
injure visual fbrinats require less writing, the consultants spend about 
25 p e rce n t (if t li e i r t i r ne cc; iii posing p ro [K)s al s , Siiat egy irie i ri o s , fi i j al 
reports, and other dc^cuments. But if 'writing" also includes the 
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time studying clients' problems and thus researching for their i)r()- 
posals and reports; then the figure is prohahly closer to 75 i)crccnt 
Thus; writing proficiency is an extremeiy important skiil in the 
Firm, and the writers know it. In ii survey of thirty of the Firm s 
employees. 93 percent strongly agreed (none strongly disagreed) 
that skill in written cbrhmuriicatibri was important to their profes- 
sional development arid advancerrierit. 

Considering the importance placed on writing, it is not surprising 
that many of the consultants believe that they write well and with 
relatively little pain ajid effort. Thirty-three percent strongly agreed 
that they are good writers, 43 percent that they enjoy the writing 
they do at work, and 23 percent that writing is ii relatively efficient 
process for theiti. Fewer than 6 percent strongly di,sagreed in any of 
these categories. Twenty-six percent rarelv cbrisidered writing a 
chore, arid brily 3 percent bften did. None indicated that they feel 
urieasy about how their reader will respond to their w riting. 

Few of the writers display significant problems with grammar and 
mechanics. Occasionally; a lack ot agreement between subject and 
verb or betvteen pronoun and antecedent occurs; sometimes there is 
an awkward shift in voice, a semicolon used where a colon is neces- 
sary, or a lack of appropriate parallelism (especially in lists). One bf 
the riibst cbmrii i "errbrs," thbugh few bf the cbrisultarits would con- 
sider it as such arid perhaps rib one but a prescriptive g^rainniarian 
should wbrry about it, is a dangling introductory element followed by 
a main clause in passive voice. For example; "To understand Acme's 
marketing potential, a thorough analysis of the potential end-users 
will be conducted: " On the whole, few of their problems exist at the 
sentence level: 

Generally speaking, they have rib prbbleriis iri getting started lb 
write either. They Have to get started (xuickly arid to write inkier the 
intense pressure of strict deadliries. Those who cannot are in the 
wrong business, simply urisuited to a profession whose members fill 
file drawers, three feet wide, with their proposals and reports; who 
write, when business is booming, more than twenty propo.sals a 
year; and who sometimes have to write them in one to tliree days. 
We have seen excellent, individually written, t\vehty-five-page re- 
ports composed in a week; well-written fifteen-page proposals com- 
posed in a (lay. Although 23 percent of the writers surveyed di(l sa>' 
they often have problems in getting started to write, most of them 
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dainifcl imc re.isori: lack of tecllriical coinhiaiul of tlu-ir snI)j( U 
iiiattcr rMvcn the rapidity with whidi tliey hiiist write, it is iihcler- 
staridal)le tliat hiost are uriarixiqiis alichit writing or Ijavin^ to write. 
Fifty>six percent rharkecl "rarely * and none iiiarkecl/Ofteii ' in re- 
sponse to the statement: "Writing makes me uneasy." 

Interestingly, tlic writers do not know wliat to do ahout tlie writ- 
ing prohlems they do have — at least tliose they are aware of* Only 
three percent, for example . strongly ag: eed that they know how to 
sol\ e their prc)hlern.s in wTititiR. This is an i tit cresting statistic, coii- 
siderihg that the consultants niake their living as jjrbhlein soK ers. 
Almost f' iily they analyze clients' logistic and manufacturing pro- 
cesses, marketing strategies, and managerial l)eha\iors. and \et 
they rarely use that expertise to improve their own writing pro- 
cesses and hehaviors or the Firm s document production process. 
Although 30 percent strongK agreed that the\ consciously tr\ to im- 
prove their writing skills, only 3 percent strongK ::greed with tlie 
statenietit; "I think about soK ing my svritiiig prohlenis in miich the 
saiiie way I liiiglit help a client solve prohlems. 

Our discussion c)f writing problems at the Firm will fociis oii two 
areas: those pi;phlerris caused by the writers themselW's and those 
caused b\' the Firms process of producing documents. The first area 
focuses primarily on audience-related proiilems, those stemniing 
from insufficient or inappropriate audience analysis and adaptation. 
The second area focuses on systemic prohlems, those stemming 
froin errors or iiiefflciencies svithiii the Firm's systetn ()f d()cunieiit 
prodiictibri. The disciissi()!i is iiiteiided to be indicative father than 
exhaiistixe, serving t() preview aiicl anticipate some of the fiiulings 
and conclusions presented in tlu* following chapters. 

Audience-Related Problems 

\Ve know, of course; that most successful writers analy/e their an- 
(hence and adapt their docmnents accordingly and that one of the 
inbst iin])Ortaiit failiiigs of iiiisuccessful svriters is the lack of appro- 
priate adajitatibh to aiidieiicc. hideed, except for ba.sic errors iii 
grail I mar and iiiecliahics, iiearK' ever\' pnibleiii iii a dociimeiit could 
be sieen as audience-relatecl, including inappropriate stvle and tone, 
ineffective structure and organiz-ation^ insufficient or extraneous in- 
forniation, incorrect lex el of teclinicalit\, and so forth. Not surpris- 
ingly, all of these often-discussed audience-related proI)lems can 
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he found ill the Firms cocuni/*nts. Wv wisli to.exaniiiic two le\^s- 
discussed kinds of unadaptf* ! writing: noilerplatin^ and wiitcr- 
hascd prose. 

Boilcrplatin^ One of the most significant au diiMice-relatc prob- 
lems at the Firm invoi%es "hoiierpiating," %\hich occurs when writ- 
ers lift passages from one dociiriierit (either their own ()r s()i1lel)()dy 
else's) and insert tlieiii into the docunieht tliey are coinposing. The 
hfted material, which can range from a distiiicti\e phrase to a \ er\ 
large stretch of discourse, most often occurs in (qualifications, meth- 
ods, and budget sections. 

Although boilerplate can be useful in assuring writers a legally ac- 
curate statement of compan\' polic>' and in sa\ ing writers time and 
effort by providing template descriptions of common processes and 
rationales, it can be problematic for tNvo reasons. First, when pas- 
sages appropriate for oiie rhet()rical situation are inserted into a 
dtScurherit respbridirig to another, boilerplate can result in a collision 
of styles and tones. Its use thus becomes a big problem for th()se 
less-skilled writers who cannot detect subtle stylistic and tonal dif- 
ferences. Second, boilerplating is a probleni because, when it is 
done habitually, it tends to remove the writer from the rhetorical 
situation; That is, when writers boilerpiate, they tend to forget 
about the needs of their intended audience, momentarily failing to 
consider the unique needs of the situation and the iini(jue selling 
points they a^e trying to cbrrirriunicate. Thus, boilerplating can be- 
come an escape frbni thinking and an excuse for not thinking. It be- 
conies a crutch, offering apparently simple solutions to rhetorical 
problems that are ultimately much more complex. 

The problems with boilerplating are evident in a recently wriitcn 
document proposing to design a compensation program for a cli- 
ent — riot just any coitiperisatibri prograiri, but one specifically tai- 
l()red tb the liriicjlie needs of tlie client's organization . Urifbrtuiiately, 
(jiie section was bbviously bbileirplated— tlie very section that tried 
to con\ ince the reader that the Firm did not hax e canned approaches 
for soK'ing the problem. As a result, the Firm's credibilit\' might 
have been sex erely undermined because the proposal railed against 
cam. "(J programs in a passage that was obviously canned: We caniiot 
be sure, of course, if the readers detected this duplicity, or if they 
did, whether that Was the reason for the job's beilig lost. 

The better of the Firin's writers are not billy able to adapt boiler- 
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plate well to determine when boilerplate of iiiiy fciiid will l)e in- 
apjirbpri >te. These writers Have a inucli more soi)liistieate(l iindei - 
standing of the deiiiaiids of rlietorie: tliey kn()\\" that eucli p; op')sal 
must respond iu a uni(|ue situation. The iollouin^ anecdote, h'oni 
one of the Firm's best writers, is insjriicti\ e: 

I wrote a prtipOsUl last week tliiit I tluMi^lit was ^oiijj^ ti) he e.\;K tly like 
aiiother prt)pt)sai I wrote fcir aiiollier coiiipiiiiy. It is iii t!ie siiiiie iiidiistry. 
the siiiiie products, the same si/c spt'cirie.'itions. aiiiu)sl llie ex;u l s;iiik" izeo- 
^r;ipliic area. I pulled out Uiat other pr(>p;,'.;ii in order to i)oiier|ol;ite lr;;in 
it. i thought this would he a cake walk. But i)y thr liiiio 1 \\ ;is doiu\ the only 
thing the other prt)pos;i! did was fo siipjily some nci) (leas Icr inc. 

TIk'n wer(» just totally different l)ecause tlie otlier projoosal was lor a 
eoiiipaiiy tliat I liad tloiie ten or twfU (* studies for l)efore: It was for tlu^ 
presitleilt that 1 knew very well, whose S()ii was aisoaclieiit ofniiiie, and 
thfre was this relatit)iishiji, a little better thaii a clieiit reiatioiiship. aiul 
his eoihpahy was faiilastie;ilK' Miceessful. But this one was for a eoiiijiaii> 
where I had ne\cr niet an\hody; the eonipan\- w'^" in trouble; there was 
nt) vvarm feeling; there was no ten years of expi iKMiee: tiiere were no 
prev ious assignments. 

The prev ious jirojiosiil was sort of a "Hey. Stan, this sort of confirms 
N\ 1j it we will do together; and we wi" do oiir best and if we blow it we will 
r haiige ill hiidstreain, and it has been great seeiiig yoii and the wift^ kiiid 
ol thing. ' But this ciirreiit oiie is. "(1) you don't kiiow hie. (2) I lia\e to 
establish in\' eredeiitials aiul my fiuns eredenlials, (.1) we are sorr\' we 
took so lonu to respt)iul. I)ecauv \\*(- Ur.t vour letter (whieli is reaIN #4); 
of all the firms you talked to. li A. t N er. we arc the only ones with the 
exaei right ijualifieations — liere tin ; .vre, ' and now, suildenU', we lia\ t' a 
lot '.lb diflerent joropf)sal. 

\VrU( r'Bmr(i Pnrsc, Laek of aiidience iulaptatitni is i ietit ii. 
sohie iiiterestiii^ passages ()f wj itei -luised pro.se. Tliese p.i >;ii:es 
often appear iii the ihetliods seetion.s. \vbere tlu» xs riters 'iesc ri])t 
tlie task.s or work.stf.'p.s to be peHbrihecl (Iviiiiig the ])ropi)s< 1 stuf-K 
Here are lour typical exainphvs t 'l/'n from four different woii leps 
in the final draft of one proposal: 

IS t i ({uires thai oiii lUiderstaiuhiig oi all At ine Ojjeratioiis niiist be 

i ( ii 1 1 1 )i rl ;eiisi\ r. 
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A Uood UiulcT: *aiKli i; of its oiHTutioii liiul past fcsiilts is tu ccss;n v ti) do 
lliis rfrt'tlivfiy. 

In drvcloping tlir salaried i)Iaii toiKt'pt lit At iik', it will \)c iiiiportant to 
undtTStand tlu* >L\\ salary l)oiuis plan. 



To properly evaluate tlic potential iiiipaet of various ineenti\f eoneej s 
on Aeine operatioiis. it \vill i)e neeossary to ha\e an organized, eonipre- 
lieilsiv e sUinnlary of iinprox eiiieht oppOrtuiiities: 

Cliaracteristic of tliese passages is tlieir self-reHt'.xivehcss. That 
is, the aiitlidr is not so niiicli transacting with a reader as lie is talk- 
ing to himself, as if lie were saying; **It will He iiecessarN" ior //ic to 
have an organized, comprehensive .summary if / am to e\'alnate the 
incentive concepts properly." These final -draft passages are traces of 
the writers ** con \'er sat inns with himself when in the earlier drafts 
he \vas esseiitiaijy remindiiig himself of what he should he sure to do 
in the study, rather tliitn v. hat he v,oiild do \ui the clieiit. in two 
instances, the passages c<i'iu:iii a broad pic-tioiiii reference (** this ), 
wliich may l)e a sign (^''^egtv '.trie -^^^i.^^'OUise, siiice siicli reference 
do not appear eh'^J where in ; f^roposal — on!\ in the "methotls' 
section. 

^ihr V ritr; -'jused y . liges may tcn(- to occur in "niethods * he- 
oaus^' the aim ft :t:.u non is primariK infbrmati\'e and does not 
reqiiii; I'/iist Ironi iiie wri;: 's poiiit of view, that it create and 
sustain :ugi)!p/.*Tit: the line of thought is liioic logical than psycho- 
\ i;i';al. MoreoNf "methods" is easily gc*n crated tlinMigli outliiiihg 
and listing af. t/u writcT a^*emj)ts initialh. to answer his pwu (jues- 
tion **Wh;i' w J: i do? ' rather than focusing, as lie eveufually should, 
on the readers (juestion "What will yon do for r.e'.' Consequently 
(as we will see later); writers ma> tend to make a lower percentage 
of reader-based ("high-affect" revisions) in die mc^riods section than 
ill a jK'rsiiasiVe section such as die baekgrouiid: Iii chapter 4. we will 
be able to exahiine siniilar passages and ohserS e froiti draft t() draft 
their gradual traiisforitiatioh to reader-based pr()se. 

Systemic Probjenis 

Just as it is diflicult to t*\'ahiati transact ion al discourse apart - voin 
its rhetorical si*>'ati(;n. i. i' (h!T i{ not inirealistic to aiial\v.t an 
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orj^anizatioris written pi-dclucts without iinclerslaiuling the organiza- 
tion prodiicins that writing. For some writinf? problems exist in the 
organization precisely. Hecause it is an organization, a document 
production s\'stein, whose methods, values; and exigencies uflTect 
the quality and (jjuantity oF writing produced; These systemic prob- 
lems are caused by the pliysicaj constraiiits of the environment, by 
thecultunil constraints of the conipariys traditions, beliefs, and \ al- 
ues, and by the administrative arid mariageria! onstraints stemming 
from the way the Firrii goes dlxhii its business. 

Physical Constraijits of the Environment. Despite the amount of 
collaborative writing done in the business world, tin fact remains 
that writing is primarily a solitary activity. Teams ofwritcrs can pjan 
their strategies, provisionally decide upot* ' ■ ;trMcturr and de- igii 
of the document; and review their eojje .^ucs' dr afts. But the draft- 
ing '^^(*ir — and the necessary inculcation ^rli n ; duririg the draft- 
ii iially takes place, arid for iriariy ;ist take place, in 

isoi.,.:i)h. Thus, the writers enviroririierit, . liitectural space in 

which writirig i.s dorie, can be very important. 

The partners and principals of the Finn have rather large and 
spacious offices tliat can be closed off from the noisy distractions of 
hallway conversations, printers, and photocopying macliines. At 
some of the regional offices, however, the associates arid managers 
have their desks in "open space" environ merits corisistiiig of row 
after row of cubicles .similar to library carrels. Iiriaji:irie, then, the 
dileriima facirig ari a.ssbciate at one of the regional offices. He or she 
.sits iri a cubicle surrounded by other cubicles, and then* must write. 
As he or .she trie.s to complete a section of a report and to meet a 
tight deadline, colleagues' phones are ringing, the associate in the 
next cubicle is having a very interesting phone conversation, one 
secretary is typing, the printer is printing, the photocopy machirie 
bas j gone down and a.i , aerator is cursing it, arid two partners 
standing close by are havirig i ca.sual ( onversatiori about a possible 
jol) to which the associate hopes to be assigned. 

It i.s true, ofcour.se, that iriaiiy writers do write, and write well, in 
"open .space" environments, the large newsroom being a good ex- 
ample where writers must pertbrm despite numerous distractions. 
But it is al.so true that several of the Firms writers find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to compose in sucli environments, often havirig to 
write their docunients after lunirs, .soriietiriies at Iioriie. 
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Cultural Upnstraiuts. The pinsica! constraints of tlic cm iroii- 
iiKMit arc prohleiiis in tlicnisclvcs. of course, hut thc> arc also a 
s\'niptoni of a larger problem: the Firm's Failure to rc^garcl the proles- 
sioual staff as writers: It is true that the Firm does recognize the 
iiii'^ jrtance of writinu skiUs: It offers a tutorial-hased pr()grjm in 
written eoiililluiiicatioh as wc!l as Workshops in proposal writiilg, 
aiul it iiieliides a scetibii oil writing coiiipetehee in the employees 
aiiniial peribrmaiice re\'iew, But in some iiiiportaht ways, the Orga- 
nization docs iu)t ha\'e a sense of itself as being eoiiiposed of indi- 
viduals who write a good deal for their living and for the Firms 
livehhood. 

Most professional writers; for example; lia\ e no hias against using 
typewriters, whieli are as much a part of the mytlios of the writer s 
environment as scotch aiid despair. But the F'iriil's coilsultahts tend 
t() beil'.'ve that typewriters are for secretaries aiid computer key- 
hoards are for word-processing operators. Therefore, one rarely sees 
typpwriters or computer terminals in the consultants offices, Man>- 
of tlic consultants do have personal computers at hom(\ hut few use 
computers at work — and even then, Hiev use theni lor uuniber 
c'mching, not for word processing; Thus; although one would ex- 
pee^ many of the professional staff to be coniposing their docni;;. nts 
at terminals or desk computers, such is liot the case. 

This cultural bias against lypiiig deterriliries in several ways how 
documents are produced at The Firm First, those who do not dic= 
tate their first drafts must wrf'i<* the:;' r^ut by hand, submit tlu\drafts 
for typing, receive the typescript. ])roorread and re\ise by hand, 
wait again For the new output, perhaps revise again, and so forth. 
Thus, turnaround time is increased because the word-processing 
()perat')r must type into a file what the writer has already written 
and becuuse the writer iilust proofread each draft of the typi.st's out- 
put. Second, because the writer must give over his writing to the 
word -processing operator, he or she iio loiiger iriain tains control 
over form at and usage, but places hi rn self at the mercy of the organi- 
zations style guide. Third, the lack of access to CRTs makes it more 
difficult to manage collaborative writing efS)rts. If the proposal writ- 
ing team composed its documents on integrated hardware; it C()ukl 
send the drafts electronically to the proposal manager, who could 
easily asseilible aiid revise theni. 

Ah()ther cultural bias is partK resp )nsihle for the fact that the 
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Finn docs not lia\(' in-lionsc rclitovs or professional writers. Sudi 
('nijilo\ ct's could offer coiuisel on liow inijiortant doennients conld 
he designed and organized and liow possible tluMiies or selling points 
eoiiid he incorporated; They C()iiid also play a priiicipal role in revis- 
ing aiul polishiiiu the drafts. The Flrhl Jncs have wliat is called aii 
"editor. "' hiit that jltT.soh's joh i.s primarily to proofread. There are ii() 
ih-lioii.sc profe.s.si()nal writer.s for tvvo rca.soh.s. First, inaiiy of the 
consultants cIo nOl see the advantage of using tlieni (thioogli clearK . 
in a great many c-ases. the writers coidd make sidistantial cont»i- 
hutions). Second, some of the considtants do not heli(»ve that an 
in-hotise writer conld stand nji to the inevitahle ahu^( . "She: ' 
.some have said, perhaps indicating the perceived lowliness of the 
positioii hy the sex thty think the writer wonld he. "w(hi](i lias e to 
he a very .stmiig persoiiality to deal with the kiiid of jieoj)le a* Uie 
Firm. Tlu» hia.s against an in-hoii.se vvrit(»r is proiv.:l>!\' r iiaT^jiKi^ as 
the coh.siiltaht.s In'gin to realize the cpntrihntions he or .she coiiUI 
make as well as the contributions "technical writers arc niaking at 
(ither companitvs. 

Administrative am] Managerial Coiistraints. To re sent a de- 
tailed descripti()n of all i\w Finn's systemic problems rel;:ted to its 
d()ctniu*iTit prodtictioii process wotild rctpnre a \ ery loiig c iiUpticr in- 
deed, for (*Veii the iliost apparentK trivial pn)bleins iii writing can 
st(*rn jif>tn inefficieiicics or errors in the docuincrl ;. ovHieiMin .sys- 
tem. W^c can considtT. for cxanijiU*. two ()f what at first appear to be 
minor iirobl(*!ns in some of the I'irni s doennu^nts; absi»nce of the 
final comma separating itt*ms ni a seru s; and lack of (h'scrijitive tabs 
indicating major sections in bcnind jiroposals and rcjiorts: 

Tlu' first prohh'in arises in tlu' Firm's ceiitral word-proc'essing 
tinit. \vh(>re the operators are inStrticted neVer to nse a ccnniiia be- 
fore the "aiid coordinating tlie la.st ehMiieht in a serie.s. Tlni.s. i»\'en 
if a writers first draft iised cmnina.s t() s(*parate t»ach t'l(MiH»nt in a 
.series of three (for example. 'T()ni, I3ick. and Harry ). the conniia 
before "and woiild be delet(*d bv the word-processing nnit. ThtTc 
are occasions, of course, when eliminating tin* final eonnna conld 
nvsnit in ambignity; as in the following (*xample: 

liat'kgrouiid. ()!ij(*t'tives. Methods aiul riming iiiid ('osts ;ire niiijor sec- 
tions in the I'lrnrs proposals, 
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\\'itlii)iit prior [■^»'t'>vf<>cli;j it is cliHictilt if iiol iinpossioU lu re to 
know \vl;.'*t}H'r t!«v la-' two tnajoi sections ar^* "niftliods" iiud iuu- 
iiiy; and cosfs or ' iiii x!s and timing; ' and "costs. ' Yet sonir oi tin* 
Finn's writers: c*\ r:T ^ Ikmi they nrv aware* of sticli an anihipnity: will 
not iiiscit tlu* filial • oiiiina hecanst* tliey kii()w tliat tlieir typrscnpt 
will c()iiK* hack with tlic comma deleted, Tliey would ratlu i u\ 
to tlie system tliah fi^hi it, so tliey raiely make tlic effort . /nc 
cominas in. 

Tlie second prohlcni lias its roots in tlie grapliies department. For 
lon^, bound proposals and reports — those recjuiring tabs ht'tween 
the major sections — the graphics department is rcspon.sihle lor 
niakin^^ 'hr i.\hs: lis preprinted lahcis: however do not consist of 
fuH': I i'ju:d, reader-cirieiitecl xvords aiid phrases such as "back^roniui/' 
"obiectlv'^ or ' tiniiiiji aiid o'>is : instead, tlicy consist ot iioii- 
fiihctionai hcadin};s such as : ';ioii I," "Section II,' aiid so (Hi. 
Thus, unless a writer wishes liis ixiniid proposal h) he tabbed other- 
wise, and t()_wastc prcf ions time lia\'injj;_ tlie ^rapines departiiient 
create special labels, it will come back to hiiu with the usual tabs. 

This can be an important problem once we realize Ii(m the docu- 
ment mij^ht lie used: I:et us assume tliat the client has r('C(M'\ cd fi\t' 
proposals; has chminated all hut two — the Firni s and a iiiajor coin- 
petitor s, aiid is incctiiig to select a finalist. The chair of the nieeting 
wishes the coiiimittee to evaluate both aj^encies approaches to the 
stikjy and therefore rccjuests that t lie committee open each proposal 
to the "methods' secHon. Because the competitors proposal has a 
tab labeled "methods," the committee menibei ^ (juickly turn to that 
section. To find that section in the Finn's proposal: Iiowexcr: the 
committee must turn oxer tiie cover; the inside coxcr page; and a 
two-pap;e letter of transmittal before coniinji; t() the table (if coiitents, 
which lists "Sectioii III; Metlnids. Oiily tlieii can the coniniitte\' 
y t'nibers locate the nietluids section. 'Hi is difficult)' nii^lit well have 
;i >iei;ati\'e efl'ect on the c(jmniittec, and since tlie comniitte(* is to 
hirt' a nianaj;( ineiit-consultiiig aj^ency (for se\tTal liunclrtxl thou- 
sand dollars) to soke a problem that their own conipan\' cannot 
solve, tlie\' want problem soh crs. But the committee has just been 
presented with a prolilem — finchnp tlu* methocis settioii — liich 
the rival consultiiig agency solved i fibrtlessly while the Fi^ did 
ii()t, If, a.s we stated before, the clieiits do iiov secessariK' iiia!^" r.i- 
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tional decisions. tlu*ir clidicc liii^Ht l)t* iiifliu*iitr(l hy tlic vauiu* lii- 
Ik'Is oh tlit* tabs. 

Tlicsc problems illiistratf two important points al)Oiit_ writing iii 
orKanizalional sellings. First, many small problems and sonu* big 
ones iiuit occur in a company's docnnicnts arc canscd not so much I)y 
tlic uritcr as }?v the system tha^ produces his or her writing. Scc> 
oiul, the system can coiiditioii writers, cuusiiig theiii not to trouble 
with buekiiiu the systeiii and iii tinie, perhaps, not to thiiik about 
being troubled. Thus, as we turii iiow to aii examination of two \\rit> 
ITS and the multi-driift_ proposals they composecl, it is important 
to keep ill mind that the writers' work not onlv resp()nds to tlie 
perceived needs of its readers; it also responds ? and is power- 
fully conditioned !)y the norms and trachtions ot tiu- writers' own 
Organization; 
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The Composing / Revising Processes 
of Two Management Gonsultants 

Two NIK.MBEKS OF tHE FlKN. DESCKIBED IN CHAPTEK 3 COLLI) 

prm itlc us with complete records of four proposals that they had re- 
centl>' written. In this cha;^ter, we will descril^e the social, profes- 
sional, a. J personal characteristics of the two writers; alonR with 
their conceptions of their writing : •''ategies and habits: Then we 
will analyze the eight proposals in ' TU is of process (the seven vari- 
aS^ev described in chapter 1) and product (the quantifiable aspects 
oi style desci"ibed in chapter 2). For reasons of confidentiality, we 
will refer to the management c^)nsultants wh() participated in our 
study as Baker aiid Frank 11 n;^ W(» will refer to Bakers proposals as 
Bak-A, Bak-B, Bak-C, and Bak-D, and to Franklins as Fra-A, Fra-B, 
Fra-C, and Fra-D. 

Thr Writers' ChanicterisUcs: 

Since the ihstiUitinhal aikl generic nOrnis influencing the two 
writers were t real eel lully in chapter 3, we will here locus on cul- 
tural and personal ia( tors. 

C^uhnral Norms 

Baker is a 4()-year-o!d, tipper-niiddle-elass, white male, lie is well 
educated, holding a B.S. (industrial engineering) and ah M B, A., 
notli fn)ni prestigi()us riiidwestern universities, lie is also experi- 
( :iced, having been a management consultant for fourteen years. 
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For i\\c last several years. Ik* lias a \ icf-pi csitlcnt of tlu* I'" inn, 
stilinrdinatc. in ninsl iiiatltTS only to tin- Firms pivsiclcnt and its 
chair oftlic hoard. So far as his formal trainnis in composition is con- 
t''rncd, he took a frcslmian-lcvcl conrsc w hile a senior in high scliooj 
l)iit had no writing conrse in C()llege; tlnis, jiis coinpcteiire in jin- 
mnstic niatters siich as cohesiciii and usage is a prodiict of grTieral 
cultural experience ratlier thaii special instruction. 

Frank lih is a .sixty-one^year old white male aiul is also a vice- 
president of the Firm. He holds Baclielor of Science ch-grees in 
acronai'ticaU'nuineering and meehanical engineerim: from a Bis, Ti*n 
university. He has heen with the Firm for sixteen \ ears and previ- 
ously worked for three large corporations for fifteen years, jjis area 
of expertise is manufacturing strategy, \\ hicl) includes the fitdds of 
facility planning aiul locatioji (site selcctioiiV A.s Li re.sult of his work 
in these areas, he l as adiiptecl for the Firm ccinipnteri/ecl tran.spor- 
t at ion c'ost inoch Is and developed two eoiiiputeri/ecl data hanks, lie 
lias iilst) written several articles and a l)ook related to liis work at tlie 
Firm. His formal training in composition consisted of two semesters 
of freshman Fngiish in ollege. 

Personal Norms 

Bakers C()ncepti()n of the Writijig pnict'.ss reflects iiot oiiK a cUl- 
tijrally iiurtuied rhetorical .strategy ("plan, generate, alter ), aiicl iuit 
only tile Firm .s general procedure for securing contracts, hiit also an 
idiosyncratic, visually ennceived understanding of the ( reati\'e pro- 
ev'^ tliat he accjuired from his (ollege minor in art. Baker said of One 
of his drawing tcaeliers: 

Thv gtiy that liCiuk'd the departiiiCiit wa.s aggra\ atiiii: heeiiiise lie woiild 
ask \()u lo do iiiijjo.ssihie tliiiig.s aiul every tiihe you got ()\('rly eonfideiii. 
he N^oiild ask yini to tlo .soini-thirig iinire iinjjos.sihie, and si]<l(lenly, at the 
end \()u realized that you could clo all those' impossihle things. his 
standard thing was: "I want yoii to sketch this — and you iiasc two min- 
utes. > on ha\(' fi\ t* minutes. ' It was ne\ er nu)re than fi\ c minutes. ( )nce, 
at the end of the semester it was fifteen ininntes and we all \\cni era/y; 
For iiistaiice: w(' woiiUl go to the lop (if a hill lookiiig i\o\\'n ou a village 
inid a rivei, aiid yoii (aii't helieve aroiind the .seeorid or third or fifth time 
nv well yi)n can sketeli iu two liiiniites. 
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B.iktT ri'cotnir:: siniilai pi K'tKi' in skctdiinu the kry issues 
hitl'f to art^cu^■:te ^ in his proposals: 

Take one ii.- ''te ii\imc tl)t-taiise I cio; i tliink yoii < an do it v^ a gnxip) 
. . . lake t)ne .j:iii.'te a''*ne aiul uxite clou'ii the in. jor issues. Take (ine 
niiiiiiie alone aiui wriu clown the unicjue things we could do that some 
otiier conipaiiy eaii't -lo \n dealing \\ith those issues. Take o'le nii.uite 
alone and u rite dc vi the key in one or two words, the ke> steps to rnal<c' 
sure those issues fit 't:to solvinp that pn)hlein. Nja\ lx'even take one «nin- 
lite to >av. 'Tdeiitify your eUent's 1-2-3 wr)rst individuai coneerns. t-tc." 

Because of this "sketch-pad" approach to wntini;. Baker's typical 
composing stracCgy is to generate at least a whole scctioii oi tlie pro- 
posal at a time, send that section off to the wbrcl-processing iinit for a 
typescript, generate the next section, and so on. When the first 
typescript is returned, he revises it as a whole, and sends the cor- 
reeted copy back for a fresh typescript. Usually, he revises in ink, 
with very few false starts or strike-overs for his emendations. For all 
but one c)f his proposals (Bak-D), his eoiuposiiig/revising strategy 
produced at least three- typescripts, eveii though tjie actual time 
spent in composing the document was less thaii eight hours, It is 
important to bear in mind, however, that this is his general pattern; 
in nearly every proposal, his practice was altered somewhat by the 
demands of the rhetorical situation, as we will show in some detail 
later on: 

Before writing liis Hr^'t draft, Fraiikliii generajly goes back over his 
notes from the preproposal meeting c)r nieetiiigs and then decides 
whdt sections tlu* proposal will have— for example, whether it will 
have a .section on deliverabU\s or (pialifieations. Then he "feeds" the 
information from Mie preproposal meeting into the various propo.sal 
segments "to make sure that Tm being responsive, that I have a 
good strong baekgronnc! statement; that I spell out the objeetix es we 
agreed to." 

Franklin remarks that he d()es not often inove text around in his 
document, that the Ime of thought contaiiied in the first draft is 
pretty much tlie ()rg:ani.'.at^oi)al pattern in the hnal copy. T kiiow 
that I want to start here anc! I want to end up over there," be says. 
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\\v trirs to think Chrnu^ji the jdjiic of thr proposal alu^ul of" tiui' 
"\Vlu*n j ^ct that first draft hac^k ... I rraiiy cloii't aiitiripat(^ aiv; Hiu- 
jor cliah^<*s." Acconlihj^ to Fraiikliii, his niii'^^^*-" ♦"xtiial chaiiij v * , 
v()lve altiTiijiohs f()r' clarity/* ''ivi^^ ti(;y, 'simplicity 

"toiic": '*If I want to l;c n*al aiitlioriiati^ (• i.-nl sl»o\v a con.pa v -lO 
docs not know us — really try to ^ct across poin\ ihai \\c know 
what wcVc ahont and what wcVe doing; then u\\ lonc miRht he a 
little hit different. Mayhe a little more technical and more aiithorita- 
tive: But hasicajjy readability and sentence structtire and siniplicity." 

Just as Fraiikliiis ideas ahoUt writiiig are iiiore c()hvchtioiial than 
Baker's, tiis writing process is less coiiiplex, in the .sense that lie cre- 
ates fewer drafts, Frahklin coniposes the first draft on lined paper in 
pencil, His second drafts consist of penciled enuMKlations, some- 
times over part of a pas.sage that he has just written, I)ut more usu- 
ally over longer stretches of the text. This pencil draft witli penciled 
rt visions is then sent to the w(^rcl-processi^lK unit for a typescript 
copy; which is typically revised Oiice and theil sent out to the client. 

Pr()se Style 

Nearly ev -ry measure of style indicates that, relatively speaking. 
Baker's writing is more sophisticated and proHaHK' mOre iea(lali!j' 
than Franklins (see Appendix (M and C.2). To put it another way. 
Bakers prose more nearly resemhies diat of professional writers of 
the sort that Francis Christensen lescrihed — the writers in Atlantic 
Moiittdii and siiuilar magazines Wi ose authors are liighly skilled. In 
teriiis of acad(*:nic writing. Baker* prose has inahy of the character- 
istics associ- ted with humanities teacljers and sch()lars {particidarK- 
those who \v, ^te ah()iit literature), whereas Fraiikliii employs the 
stylistic strategies comnion in scientific and tclmical fields. This 
difference is evident in measures of complexit\', \ arial)ilit\', \'ariet\, 
hnguistic and grapliic coiiesion, and st\'ie and usage. 

Complexity: Both writers have long T-units, compared to college 
freshmen, witli : ran! litis 2i: ) average heiiig a little over t\\'o words 
loiiger per T-unit thaii Baker's 19.7, More iniportaiit than the lehglli 
(if tlie T-uhit, however, is the (legrce t() wliicli the T-unit is seg- 
mented into more easily comprehended structures. In this respect. 
Bakers indeioendent clauses are, on average, more than thrt*e vv,>r(Jv 
sh()rt(T than Franklin s (14,7 versus 17.9), so that, assuming an e(|nal- 
it\' f)f otluM' factors (for exanjple; the familiarity or ah^tractness oi 
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vocabulary, ()r the interiiul ori:uiii/aU(' luiises); wo would expect 
Bakers prose to be easier to read than FrUiikhii's. Another coniinon 
iiieasiire of^cbhiplexity makes this cimcKisioii even hi()re likely: iii 
every 100 T-units, Baker lias only 30 bour.d clauses (suborUinute or 
relative clauses not set off l)y punctuation), whereas Franklin has ^3 
bound clauses per 100 T-units. A^ain, other factors beinu e(jual, we 
wotild expect Baker's kind of complexity to be easier for readers to 
process than Fniiiklin's: 

Variability. Although Frankhns T-units are longer than Baker's; 
Bakers are more variable in length and thus presunial)ly iliore 
adapted to the flow of idea.s (as we will note iii tliscussing variet\' and 
cohesion). 

Variety. It is difficult to compare ihv variety of syntactic eleinents 
in Bakers and Franklins writings, since Baker's texts are so nnich 
larger than Franklin's — a disparity which tends to skew any compari- 
son: That is, if one person speaks one thousand words and anodic r 
one Lund red, we would expect the one>thou:sand-word speaker to 
iise a wider vocabulary, simply becuuse the (ipportuiiity to do so is 
so much expanded by the greater niiitiber of word .s. This is triie, 
however, only when the number of possible choices is very large. 
That is, when choosing one hundred or one thousand words to speak, 
a writer ma>' draw From a linguistic rt'ser\"oir of hundreds of thou- 
sands of words. But if we shiP our attentifMi from words to gram- 
matical structures, then an opposite limitation comes into play, 
since the number of available grammatical structures is extremely 
.small coiiipiired to the rninll)er of woids (as ii()ted in chapter 2, we 
di.stihgiii.sh oiiH' t\vent\ kinds of structure and oiily thirty-two iii ter- 
nal patterns for independent clau.se.s). Under the.se circiim.stanees, it 
l)ecomes more_ likely that, in the fir. st 100 T-units, the variety of 
structures will he greater than in the second 100 clau.ses. That is, in 
the first 100 structures, the ten most frecjuent structures might be 
used, along with fi\'e less fre(juentiy occn*-* - g ones, in the second 
100 T-units, the nuinber of T-units iiicu:': . :^ i>y 10(), but the number 
()f kiiuls of structiires 'i cd caii at most iii(.Tease by five. The Only 
answer to thi.s pro!) I e in is to compare finite and eqiial qiianlilie.s — 
the first HK) T-uiiits of Bakers texts with the first 100 T-units of 
Franklin's, for example. Again, however, tlie difierence in the sizes of 
their texts intervenes, siiuc the first 100 T-units of a proposal !)>' 
Baker generally (M)nsists entirely of e\|)osition and argnuientation. 
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wluTCiis iUv first j()() T-Uiiits of Kraiikliii's iiiiklj sii(irtcr pr()i)()sals 
c()tit;nn iH){ (Hily these modes i)iit also iianativ (* j)att('ins. So rar as 
varietv ()f kinds oi struetiijes aiid kinds oi" t iaiisal patterns are con- 
terhed, tlieivfore. it wiuilcl l)e irnj)()ssil)le in tell whetlier wt- were 
cninpariii^ writers or modes of writing. In any event: eomparc cl in 
Franklin, Baker nses (on the averace) more kinds of striHttin s atid 
more patterns of clauses 22 vs IT), as shown in A])j)en(h\ C.l. 
\\ hile \ o definite conclusion ahont variety of stnic tiiral kinds ma\ 
he drawn; Baker's ptissihly greater variety may also reflt^ct greater 
sophistic;Ui< greater adaptation of tlie form of tlu text to its 
C()iiteiit. 

Another ineasiire yields clearer distinctions: the varietv of posi- 
tions ill which fVee nuuhfiers occur. Both writers use about the same 
percent of initial-position Tree niodiRcrs; hut Franklin uses iiiotc 
middle-position FNls, while Baker uses more finaj-positi(jii FNls 
and also more free modifiers within other free hiodifiers. In this re- 
spect; too; Bak"»- appniaches a inore literary configuration oi stvlis- 
tic cleiiieiits aiid Fraiikliii a imnv scieiitific or technical one 

IJn^'iistic Cbhesibii. In using a wider variety of stn, tiut-s. Baker 
proves to he more rtMciy to devcloj) an idea hy means of a final- 
position fretMnociifier: in the same situation. Franklin is more likelv 
to develop the idea in a new sentence, linking the first and seccind 
sentences widi a transitional free ino(hfier iii initial position. For ex- 
ample, in the f()ll{)winp; passages. Baker eniploys a free modifier 
i-inj: verl) cluster, or present participial plirase) whose key word is 
'nsirig, wliile Fi ahklin relies (in a hew senteiice wliose kev j)hras(* is 
"\ve will lise' : 

Ur vsili (leveli)j) an initial hndm^l for ru;»rkctiiiK^ i:sinc liistofKal Cnst in- 
lof ination and proji-dions dcv ('l(>i)f'(l hom (hsriKsjons. salat v laiiges aiul 
cstimatrd support costs, (liakci ' 

hi . -k. wr will examine cacli ()l tli(>s" areas iilrntif'' :' as liavjiiu 
gic::' J pottMitial impact on tlie rflcc t i\ ciifss of mannlai'turiii^ <^iu ra- 
tions, 'lo sjndy tlicse areas, we wrll ust- \ .iritMy of tcc-lmiqiics sii' li as: 

-ohservatinns 

- intcrv if^ws 

-anah.sis if reports, proceiiiircs; pr:u ticcs 
-data ( oilrf (i(Mj aH<' itijK sis: { I'Variklrii ) 
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Siniil:nl\-, while both use eehoin^ or p;.'.. *l cohesive free inodi- 
ficTs: such is ii seiilencc-openiiij^ ::*'in:se ( "Secoiul; we will' ^ eelioin^ 
a ^iiniiar Constnietioii thai (Opened a pre\ ions seiiteiiee ( "First: we 
will"). Baker is iliiieli more likely to sii:rial the siiitilarity hetwc^ n 
ideas in different seiitviices h\ castini; the seiiteiiees iiitc) eehoih^ 
devclopni ntal free modifiers, as in this secjueiiee Irohi Bak-A lin 
which the struetures that echo are in italics): 

Vsiti^ flic market rcsrnrch child (U'cumuhitctl from the ititcn icxcs . . . , 
\vi' \\ \\] (l{-\el()p ;i u!ilt(' paper. - . . 

I ' in^ ilir }U'r,sj)('riit (' of ilic iutciTicus . . . \\v rcHtic tlie loim- 
ranv;e pKm. . 

I'siiirr iJw (fl)jcciivr prciiousltj drx vlvpvd and j)r( scnicd to DirccUirs^ re- 
view [\n' eoiKvptiia! ai(ernali\ CVS. . . . 

Workinj: l ioschj with svircti d innnajzcrucnt rcprcscutatii cs. we u iil dc- 
v(*l()j^ iiiuciH)f the Sijpporliiiu detail: : 

Vsin^thr rcsfyon.silnUty matrix . plan rah In* d('\rl()pe(l to assure that all 
fiiiH'tiors art- assit^iied atul none are diiplieated. 

I'siiil^ ( omparisons from otlicr finn.s, we will e.slai)]is}i reasona!)Ie ranges 
of eoinnen.sation for e;ie!) luarkeliti^ position. 

Kveii though Baker uses such eclii^hic; dex'clopinental free modifiers 
and clauses ihore fiecjiUMitly thaii Fraiiklin does, he still does iiot 
exploit all such opportiihiti(\':. For exaniph , \\ the SeejUeiice just il- 
lustrated, he twice lapses Worn l!ie echoing ' we will" clausal frame- 
once into a ''minor or incomplete clause ( 're\'ie\v the concej-)tual 
alternati\ t\s," ratluT than "we will re\ i( \v the eoneejitual altt*rna- 
ti\es '): and once into passive \()iee ("a plan can he de\ clopetl, 
rather than 'we will dex'ejop a plan '). 

In regard to another teehniijue nf liiiRuistie cohesion, both w riters 
use alxv.it tlie saine niiiiiber of tohesiv( ties (wlicther boiinil or free) 
and about tlie same proportioii of cc^it *^ive ^:i r itodifiers. Bake r, 
however, is much more consis^eMt in this i'cspt . ♦ aryin^ very litth' 
from t( \t to rext, whereas l-^raiiklins identical percentage masks a 
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ni jch p;reatcr variahihty, soiiU* proposals !'a\ iii^ rrlativeiy frv. to- 
iu'?:jvc lies (Fru-A, Fra-l)) aiul (hU* {Ffa-B) ih^^ avery Iiitili nihil jrr. 

An ill) 'f cohcsKc (Icvict* proiioiiiis — is list'd ihorc fr(*<|U('iiti> 
i)v ri iiklih (172 per KK) I'-uviits) than hy Bak^-r (13:2 per IvK) 
' '.'.lilts' A^aih. tins finpluisis on pronouns rcHccts Franklin's trn- 
f r.cN to dcx elop a;) idea »n a scj^arate sentence or elau.se (using a 
pionoun to refer !)ac!v to die first sentence; as in the example 
ahove). instead of' using a \ erl)ai or noniiiial free inodifier tliat \\()iiki 
!!• ♦ d iTO pr()!]<)np: 

Franklin makes iliore freqiieht lise ()f ai;other sigiial of relation- 
ships: non-eoinina puiietuati(?ii. sueh as seniieciloh.v, colons, and pa- 
rentheses. These latter two marks tend to he favored hy less .v^i^Hts- 
ticaled w riters, since coiiinias potentially signal nian\ rei:'.ionslnjv^ 
\vher'*as colons and parentheses signal only a few. As we jnighv i \- 
pect. tliei;, Frankhns non-connna punctuation is restricted to co!(jns 
and parentheses — the latter to punctuate his more frecjuentiy used 
niiddle-positioii free iiiodifu rs. whicl: are easier to read \\ lieii ptinc- 
tiiated hy parentheses ihan wlicii piinctiiated iiy comiiui.s. In fact, in 
lii.s entire written Output (inchi ding all draft .s of all propo.sahs). Frank- 
lin irse.s a .semicolon onK once, and tlien incorrectly: 

Miinagcinciit m\v \ identify \ iahlc gcograpliic lociition ahcriMlivrs \ rr\ 
{|iiicKi\'; \i-t \-cr\ carefully. 

Baker however, u hiie hardly liheral iii liis use of seiniecilons. em- 
ploy.s them in three of hi.s four propo';al.s. 

A final aspect of punetnatipn as a cohesi\f device sliows dramati- 
cally how much less of a Inirden ILiker imposes on his readers; w!iile 
Baker leav es only three percent of his free modifiers unpunctuated, 
FVanklin leaves fully fifteen percent not set oii i)y a piuictuation 
mark, making it more difficult for readers t() he ahle to ree()gni/e 
quickly the juiicture hetween a free iiHuhfier aiid one of '.is n^^i- 
tively loiig indepeiideiit clau.ses. 

Graphic Cohesion. Because he makes cbiiiparativc'.y little use of 
linguistic coi sac devices. Franklin make mucli ]i;reater us • of 
graphic ones. For example, he uses ahout 21 headings per Uk) T- 
units (versus 14 for Baker), and he highlights structures nuich i?i»)re 
fre^iently (27 times per KK) T-units; versus '9 tii.K-s), ofteii indenting 
parts of a long elause for readahihty: 
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At iliis poiiii, wo will prepare a sunii.i.u rv|»«^rt tliat des( tines the: 
-approae^i usecl in eoricJuclih^ the sU)dy 
-our basic eonelusions 
- our r eeoniinenclations 
-a has;., iiiiplenientation ]:>Iap. 

Of courvr. iiighiightinp by splittinp; I'p a noun and the article that 
prcct'cles it is rare iii Fraiikhns writing, and he later amends this par- 
tic iilar inst.iiicc by reihovirig "the " after "descrihes" aiid inserting it 
before "api roach"; but even so, Fr :rikhri is miich more hkely to use 
this graphic, technique to clarify *He grammatical structure of a seil- 
tei?re, whereas Baker is more ht<ely to lise the hhguistic strategy of 
casting the idea into a re^ itively short independent cli-.;ise, followed 
b\ ^i>t (free mod.'^er) t,Mat is introduced by ^ colon. 

Among alj v;riter' : obly the most a nmon graphic technique 
indenting for a r Baker and Franklin write paragraphs of 

uvjliir !c-.';th: 60 wo.ds tor Baker, 53 for Franklin, Howe\ er. as w^th 
r.:<at length. Baker is ^niioh more flexible about paragraph length 
thi.n Franklin; the standard deviation for hjs paragraph mean of 60 
is 40, wliere^s the standard de vat ion for Franklins mean of 53 is 
onIy_29. 

Style and tJ^ ;.ge Baker and Franklin also difler in two ot three 
aspects of style: First, Franklin uses twice a*^ many clausal patterns 
that textbooks lisually characteri^^e as being v ak, wordy: or otlier- 
wise unattractive-: pa > -^-r'-^ oic^^ ^imstrueticm, anticipatory ^true- 
tie: s ("there are" or "it »s"), and clausal frames ('Table X ,shp AS I rlit 
\ is z"l. In fact, more than four out of ten of Franklin's clauses i n '. i 
:me of these t\pes— again, a sign of a relatively uhsophisticatc ! 
style. Second, Franklin is even mou tolerant of many, so-called er- 
Drs of usage, with 24 out of 100 T-units being marked Sy dangling 
modifier::, split infinitive:;, colons v'. 'iiid-sentence, rni^ iig commas 
l)efore "and" in the last element in a series, and so on (vs: only 18 fer 
Baker). Again, this is a igil not of bad writing, hut rather of rela- 
tiveK unpolishecl wn^Mig. In a measure of "readei-interest " popu- 
larized by Rudolf Flescli, both writers use pers()nal pronouns at 
about the same rate (51 per 100 T- units ior Baker, p( r UK) for 
Franklin). 

By ahiHist every quaiitifiable mc^asnre of st\ le: tb^-n: r proves 
U) i)e relativ<*ly more sop'listieatetl, m()re polished, » elegant: 
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Siicli a rcMiiark should hv no means suppcst t!iat Fraiil:! !^ is a !)aci 
iitcr. nor even an iinsopliisticatfd one* Meuocl froin ahncKt any 
lealistic perspective, lie niiist he jlKl^ecl a liiglily elleetive iiser of 
lanpuu.^e. as mijilit he eSneeted fniiii tlie eohsiderahle siicf/ess lie 
has had as a prohleiii scU .er aiid a pniposal vvriter. But, relatively 
speaking. Bafeer is nion ^ophistieated in his nianipulatiun ol the re- 
sou rees :)r language. 

Tills differewee [v lirygh. ..ie sophistieatio.i appears to he an impor- 
tant infiucnee on i'N'ir i L*s}w/et:\ r com: )sing and revising proeessi s 
along with the importance of' die project, the iiature of the task, nud 
the c aracteristies of cheiits: At r oi, Baki r jikeS to play vvitli pro- 
posal, fussing over it aliii()st f()r ii , o\.ii si^ke; Frahkliii likes to hang it 
(Hit and he chnu* witii it. 

N^'ith these difTeriiig liaekgr^Mnuls, eouLCpts, and predispor»itipns 
ill iiiind, we may now turn io an anah sis of Lakers and Franklins 
composing /re\ ising piocesses. 

Analy.si.s of the Eight Pn^posal.s 

Both Baker's aiid l'>ankln,V eidtinal aivl personal < !\ - xteristics, 
iiKluding their usii il iiietii^ ds of composing, are rcHected in their 
eight prbpo.sal-s. Summary dai i lor all eiglit are slu)\\ " Appendix 
C \ antl C.4 (which express \Uv numher of Inni;"'. et',:»!>res ^r.; 
each nt>rni, process, and orientation a< a percent ; ' ; ' (arv 
changes) . nd in ('.5 and G.6 (wliich hreak down i^i' :. ^li ;i- 
cntaMon into tlie twenty -si.v goals): Since these piopi,;- have n..j iv 
siiwiiar characteri.stics, we will avoi-^ iieedie.ss repetition hv examin- 
ing the hrst ill coiisirlerahle deta-j, first iuialyzi':g Bakers goals in 
Bak- ^. and then ti ciiig lii.s draft-hy-drafl proc.* ; in that proposal. 
' n t will examine tlie ^^ther seven proposals more orieflv. 

Bakers '^'■•iMS in Proposal Bak-A 

Baker's proposal Bak-A was addressed t() an ollicer of aii art inii- 
scum: The task to he undertaken f >r the museinii was to d.'termine 
the feLeih 'jfy e^' pulling tog 'ther :'!l of the museums fifteeii to tliirtv 
inarketiiig itinetioiis into oiie unii. The Firm eoniuiitted itself lo 15() 
days ()f work, lor a total cost of $9S 000; the proposal was 3.489 
word.s long in its final draft. 
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To prepare tlie proposal. Baker and the Firms elKiimiaii of tlie 
hoard met witli the miiseams president and three vice-presidents 
an(i took considerai)ie n()tes; Then Baker abstracted relevant infor- 
iTliitioii roni the hi use Urn's 3 70 -page loiijzi-ranjz;e plan aiid from its 
five-pa^e retj.iest for proposal (RFP). He also reviewed tl.v Firm's 
pnM'ibiis experience in dbinj; studies for hot-fbr-profit orizaiiizatibhs 
and finalK" met with otht : officers in the Finn to discuss the infoi - 
ir.ation he had ^atherec 

As a result of his personal interviews with the directors of the inu- 
seum and liis aiiah s:^ {)f \ arious dociniieiit ; which stated the mu- 
seum's ion^-ran^e p Is and standing principles. Baker identified a i 
bverridiiig concerr his audience: a:i interest not nierely in finai^- 
cial or coiiHn<^'rci< ^oals, but also in humanistic and ; alj U) 

which scln^lai ^ artists suhscribe, incliicliiij; estlieJ i:. "llec- 
tual values ;i institutional infrastructure based (;» ;>sciisiis. 

As Baker siii' -nterview, 'They kept bittini^ us with . . . \vc 

aren't orient' ) tht Sottom line — don't tell us how to increase vol- 
ume when \s \\aiit to increase quality: Niake sure that yo:; do not 
iiurt our i)asie niission, tiireatcn our basic mission: And also, we 
work by aniseiisus. " Thus, Baker isolated an important sitnational 
iioriii to supplenient the iieed for a solution to t!ie client's pnibleiii: 
he and the Firm had to avoid the appearance (>: a "bottom-line" 
mcntalit\\ a '*pr()fits-first ' outlo()k that would seem insensitive to 
the museums ( ultural role and that wcnild thus antagonize its pro- 
fessional stafl, w hose jobs mit^ht b(^ affect i b\ an\- changes pro- 
posed by the Firm and whose cooperation would be essential to the 
study itself. 

With this !)ackgn)Und inf()rnlati()n about Propvis.-J Bak-A in iliiiid, 
we can turn to a gcn^l -by-goal aiialysis of Baker's re\'ising j;r;/^\'ss, 

Goal 1: To Be Accurate. A.s .shown in Appendix CA\ about ! 1 nt . - 
cent of Bakers \oluntary re\'i_sions to Bak-A eonsist^'d oi ^'Horts to 
iinpn)\'e the acc\ira'. \ of the language used to expi> -s ; leas, (ail- 
tiiral norms led him to add, delete, oi" replace many words and 
phr.iM s for this purpose: For exainpie, he chaiijK ^ Some informa- 
tion i.s shared or ceiitrah/ed ' to "Some marki ^:>ti^ information is 
shai (L(^ or cehtrali/ed" iii - ider to specify the kiiid of iiifoi iilatioii lie 
had in mind. In aiicither iiistan((\ lie replaced .nc teriii "depart- 
ment 1 . .id:/ with the title actuallv used Ijy the client ("directors"). 
1 ! e.>[)i ► i c ti. generic norms, he changed a word (h ^ing a fnnc- 
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:iohal sectioii of tlit' proptisal, replacing i\\c word ohjet'tivcs ' (a 
term winch reft-rs to tlu- concepts n^lt^vaiit to tlic Virms task in pre- 
paring recgninienclations for the client) witli the word "reconinuMi- 
dations" (the term ^-m - viaiitlard section of a report): Iii respoiise 
to institutional norms • > changed plate-holder i)ianks to specific 
dates or dollar amounts, iisin^ ihforniation pro\ i(h*(i hy the Firm. In 
response to persoiial preference, he changed "v isual presentation" 
to "graphic presentation." 

Goal 2: To Be Safe. C^loseK akin to the ^oal Df'acciJrate expression 
is the ^oal of safe expression, accomplished hy (jualifyinf^ or rcmo\ - 
inti iisserti()ns (explicit or impheit) whose truth or filsity is prohiem- 
atica! or whieh mi^ht conunit Baker or the Firm to peH'()rin nl()re 
than they intend to trndt rtake: Two perc-ent of Bakers voluntary 
changes to Bak-A had tliis ^oal as an aiiii. i or example, in the first 
draft, he ^eiierati'd tfic following claim: 

lii some areas, growth m .r.Dihcis appears U> he a rrasonahic (^i)jc('ti\t 
Tlicse inclndc the ineonic-j^cncrauiit; iuiKiioiis of' mail or(ier: food svr- 
\ k(.\ aTu! riL^hf. rau! rcpr()(hi( ti()ns. 

Situr. howev fhe Firm had not vet peHoriiied a detailed sn«a. <i{ 
the musetin: - iker quahfied the assertioi: of the second senteiK-e 
by iiisertiiig the qiialifier "may"; "These may inchide ._. Sinii- 
larly, he changed a eommitment to "meet individually with each de- 
partuient head" to a eonunitmcnt to 'nieet with eacSi applicablv 
department head". Other inserted tiualilying phrases included "in 
sonie eases.' frequently." "existi:ig,'' and "currently used." In an- 
other instance. Baker revised a referetiee to "the for-profit experi- 
eriees {)f the Trtistees" by deleting tlie phrase "for-profit," since he 
\y>^^ /M way of determiiung whether all (if the mnser " tfustees IkkI 
I i had "fe^r-profit" experiences, Again, thes(' ^ uanges were 
to rernove an iiiacciirate remark , ; ) u^^^;e a remark more 
.^etM.ate. l)ut rather to (pialify a elaiu* hose iiceur r y coi^ld not he 
detei nined or to temper an overly exni)erant :n overlv gen( ral 
remark. 

Coal 3; To Be Thoroup^, Nme iKTeent of Baker's chai»ges Wer ■ 
d* . -jrut'd not to express an icica more cleariy hiit rather to extend 
Ti;'* sto|)e of a elaiiii or prouuM \iany of these were small-scale 
changes. For example, he changed "ideas" to "ideas and opportuni- 
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tios." "coinpeiisation ' to ' coinpoiisatioii and fringe hoiiofits:" and 
: tivcs. means, and measiii ;'s" to *'()l)jecti\ es, goals, means: and 
me- . :res/' Such revisions for thonnighiiess were usually proiiipted 
hy Cidtural, institutional, or personal norins. At tuiies, iio\vev( r 
sueli additions were prompted l)y situational norms— devc lopiiig iiii 
idea in order to rnake it clear to a particular, relatively uninformed 
reader: For example, in Iiis first draft, he proiaiscd to prov ide con- 
cise p{)Sition descriptions" for any proposed reorgaiiization o! the 
inlisetim staff. Later, realizing that tlie museum staff might not !^.,ow 
what is involved in a p()sition descripti()n, he iiiserted a sentence to 
provide \ t;nef definition : "Position descripti()iis will iiiclude joh 
definitiv > e(]^uiremerits, skills arid :^\periehc( ohjcctixes and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Goal 4: To Be Relevant. The corojLif ; of Hcing thorough is heing 
relevant — that is, eliminating irreK^ t information, which oc- 
c irred in Kvo percent of Baker's \'oluiitar\' changes to Bak-A. ()n 
a very sniall scale, for example. Baker deleted the irrelevant word 
'nieasures' froiii the phrase "(ihjectivos. goals, means : : : , and 
measiire.s. ' In a luorv exteiisix e (ielctibii f()r rele\aiice, the following 
fo'ir- .structure head i tig group was removed: 

13. Prcscut to Dxrvrtors, Using the o'dJccUncs pr( \ iously (IcNclopcd and 
presented to Directois. review the eonf eptual alternat;\'es and des< ril»e 
the logic for soiecting the rteoininendecl niark^ Jng organization and 
strategy approach: Pi(>\ ich' siifTic ient tiine for (jtiestions and an^ucrs and 
jiiple diseiission, 

tioal 5: To Be Coherent Be twee ii 1 an « 2 percent of Baker's Inw- 
.'{It ct, idea-oriented, voluntary revisions wen intended to alter the 
logical or rheto» d structure oi the te.xt. V i\ two occasions, this in- 
volved mov ing a complete paragraph (i^ne eomposetl of nine struc- 
ture:;: tiie other of fiv : j. But the rem- awig changes in this category 
iii\'())v( d (iidy a single strncnire: 

Coal Gt To Signal lationsi,ij>.> \ a ColiesUe Tie: Ma"\ ()f 
Baker s charig/'s iiivolved iiisertiiig a fice Muulifiei- ("iii s\v "* i .* :t, 
"however. ' "filially/' "therefore' ■ I'V a Ixiiirid vvoid (ir j)hra:,. ("a'^o," 
at this point." "on the following page, " therehy. ' "'the followiug '). 
Other voluntary goal H changes involved pronoun- for example, 
changing "these * to "the, inserting "hotli, cli ng ihe to 
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"this ). N(j IcutT than twviitv in\ (iliiiitarv chap^t'S inxolv rcl it'nuiK- 
ht'rin^ headings to accDinpain iWc inscrtnm oi a new ht'adinu i^roiip 
(that is. when thrt't' new steps were inserted into a deseriptioii ol a 
twelve-step activity: all ofthe headings for activities discussed after 
the insertions had to j)e reiiunihi red \ In ail. 2 percent of D :ker*s 
voluntary changes to Bak-A were ainied at ^(Kil 6. 

Goal 7: To Signal Relationships with P irictuatioh. Bakers volnii- 
tary revisions for this goal w ere of three sorts. First. h( hyphenated 
adjectival compounds such as "easiJy-nieasur ihle." ' sliort-terni. _* 
"corisensiis-siipported. * "inconie-uenerati(;ii f - ' wn-hiie/* and 
"top-Ieyel. ' Second, he punctii.i ^1 alread' i .: \ wi modifiers 
or coordinate clauses: 

Old; \\e I'Stiiiiate that Phase I aiid I^liasc 11 - sr ^ -"i hi- eoin- 

pleted Witliih t\\()-an(.!-a-haii io tlirec uioiitli.s. 

Ni'w: We i <«tiiu:i*e that I^liase 1 an ' Vhdsr ll. n spec ti\ i !>. c an lu (oiii- 
pleted w ithin two-and-a-hali" to tlin-c months. 

Third, in -^Hi't proposals, he punctuated t'le las* clement in a coii!- 
plicated ^ us: even though such piinctiution runs counter to tlie 
Firms st\ le guide for the word-processing unit. An example ()f this 
is fcniiul ill tile fcillouiiig coinplicated s^ '-ie.s. where le inserted ;i 
cojiiiila hetW' t w * jlricei. ' aiul "aiid liiaintainiiig ■ 

Vou wish to . 'irr o-itside i'orecasMng assistance hoin a firm (jaaiiified in 
e'' ai":i?ing forei asiirig ttvii:'.j(iiu >. imdtTstanding regulatory itifiiienees; 
■ . •■ ■wing and reacting to eeononiic tn-iids: (k ahng t'flecti\ ely w ith tniek 
(T-s, '':.:!( rstaiuliMg seiisitix itii's to fiiei U\ aila!)ilit\ and pritvs and 
.iiiing on-go!iig Contac t and ir/ (jlvemeiit with tiu> inon^trx. its sup= 
-icr' anti (. Ustonicrs. 

i<()te that, as mentioned in chapter 3. It ft unpu'K tu lied die se- 
ries within the last element of the r;iain .series: "I . . . olvenuTit with 
till industry, its supplier." cusi():)</ rs." 'iwo percent of Bakers 
\!)iiintar\' revisions were {(>t dny goal; 

Ikikers iniolunlury goal T irvisions occurred when, fbi exalhple, 
a voluntary join and recasting of two structures into one iieecled to 
he accompanied hy puiictuation. 
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Old: S' n\ olthc inKscuni's priorities dnd olvicct:^ fs don't !ia\r "izrowtli 
.iiid : lottoin luu as an ohjci'tix c. Au\ corisuhiiiL: assistanc e or ni.irket- 
iuM ])i 'Uiaip nu>: relate to tlicvse iion-hiisiness priorities 

V^'V ' '/fifir pi in;-iMes doii't ha\ e ''l^rovvtli'" afui '*lu)t(oif i lir • o.ijcttiMs. 
< i /?\s» ilt iii^' -ta- ; e iiiiist relate to noii-lnisihes> pfiofities: 

{Ir. a later r('\isi(>a. Baker avoita'd weak rcpc tition l)\ cliaiitiiiiii tlie 
first instance of ioritit s ' to '::' tiv iti('>. > Splits and ni()\ t's also 
ticcjuently rt'rjiiire such inNoluntarv adjustnicnt of punctuation. 

In a tifpoiinipliic rc\ ision. Bakci r']:)lar ed a period u'itii a coinnui 
to repair a sc.iicncc Frapuu nt: 

C)!d: Als(). l)eeause x\\v\ will ultiiiialeiy re\ie\v aiul appj(>\«' or\;.».; M/a- 
tiopal clian^es. Tlieir coiitinuiiij; iii\ dK riiieiit is iin jiorlant. 

New : Also. l)eeause t}u'\ will ulliinateK' re\ ieu' and approsc ori^ani/a- 
tional ehanj^cs. tlieir eontiniiinj; in\ ol\ cnient is important. 

Goal 8: To Signal Relationships by Graphic Nfeanv. About 4 pcr- 
ciMii of Baker's re\'isioiis were designed \^ >:ic;nal : ei^^MjnsIiips 
inf'iiiiS {)f a lieadiiig, a paragraph indentiiti' . ot highf Jirnting (itali- 
ci/.nlg, uriderscoring, settiiig ()fF a stfiict::^'' (>r paSsagi' with "whit<.' 
space "). 

Goal 9: To Signal Relationships through Syntax. Five pci c( iit of 
Baker s re\ isi()iis altered s\ ntaclic parallelisni, nonparallelisni, or or- 
der to show the functional siniilaritN or difierencc in the ideas ex- 
pressed in the structures. For example, in one long list introduced 
l)\ a colon; each eienienl in the list e.xc-ept one was inochfietl by a 
n()ini-phrase senteiic<' Iragineiit. as in the P^!lo« ing: 

()I)jcctit c\. VN'ritten and assumed oi^' ' " "^^^^^ i<> a'. tain tlieni. and 
measures. 

The exceptional elenu nt in the list consisted ^ e'rhal niochner set 
off I)\ a comma: 

li'.terviewei' !);!( Lgrouiid, ineliuliiig; eiirient position. invoK cinent in the 
inarketihg process . . . 
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Tlierofbre, lie rcca.st the t^xcc'ptional cUMiu'nt. cliaiiizinu it from a 
piirtic ijMul plirast* to an appo.sitiN 

itiivrtirwvc hackjirii^ind . C^iirrciit ])<)siti()ri; Mi\ oK ('iiu'nt in ihv iiiarkct- 
insz proress ; . 

liJ an()tluM- roxisioil to create linguistic ecliocs tluit signal sihiilaritx 
of hioaiiiii^ or ^unc tior . Baker cliani^t'cl a dec laratixc .sentence into 
ail interro^atix t' oncv lle als() rc^cast a j:)artial-{()rni (nounK ss) ( lausc 
("Define ohjectixes for marketing (florts") to a full-iorni pattern 
CWv will define ohjectix lor marketing efforts ") in order t(» eclio a 
pr(»\ ions sentence ( \\\ w ill establish rcasonahle ranges of compen- 
sation Tor each marketing position 'V Otlier goal 9 changes joined 
parallel sentenc es into parallei T-uiiits to eiiiphasi/e the rchiti()nship 
l»et\veen ideas; 

Old: As a cultural resource, the inuscuin is in\aluai)I(\ As a.i i.istitution, 
the 11; iseuin prov ides a uiii(|U(' di\('rsit\ of furutious and serMccs. 

\cw: A: a cultural resource*; the uniseinii is aluahio; a> aii institution, 
it proN tcu'S \\ uniqtic c!i\(TSity of futictiotis Uiicl Scrvic rs 

Old: S()iiie iiiforihatioii is siiarccl or ccntrali/cd. The annual i)uclgctin^ 
process, whicli is coTitrollecl h\' Administration, contains totals for 
anplicai)lc niarketin^ acti\itics. In addition, the nuMuhcrship list is 
shared for a hwvy piirt of mailings. FiualK'. most scheduling is achnin- 
istcred !)>■ .\clniinistratiou. \on(*theless, current marketing activities 
c; ?ii;i tunicate separate messages and may result ic- extra costs i)ecaii:sc 
of ntissed syiierg\ iii shared aetix ities: 

\c- V: Soiiie marketiiii: iiiforniatioii is shared or centralized: the ahnu il 
iHidt^et allocates totals for market::, u activities, the niemi)ership list is 
shared for niost maf'iugs, most promotional schediilin^ is controlled 1)\ 
administration. Nonetheless, uiarkctin^ aeti\ities often conuuuuicatc 
sc'paratc messages and pi ^hahU cause c\tr.' .osts hecanse of cluplica- 
tion of effort. 

lit the latt**i example. Baker condiraed his accoimt of the few in- 
.stanees of "centrali/atioii iiito a single senteiice, tliu.s clarifying the 
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fuct thut, dc'Spjtc- tlu' prc'sclRe of fi\t" sriitt'iicrs jii the (iriiiiiuil pii:-;- 
siigt', there \\ vn' rt^ilK oiily t\vo iniiiii icU'as. As a reslilt ()f liis recast- 
iivr the first four sciitriictvs iiitc) a hasr claiisc aiicl a st'rit^s c)f tlirrr 
rcjH'iitiil^ claiisrs, tlu- sentfiice l)t*^iiiiiihu "'Nc)!!!'! littles s was i^uicli 
iii(>rt' (Miiphatic in tlu-_r_f \ ist^cl \ rrsioii. aiu! thus lu'lpinl Baker focus 
on tlu- niuseuni s uvvd for the Firm's cousultinij; assfstaiuc. 

Goal 10: To Signal Relationships by ^ . \ Sloans. As w r iiotid 
in ch;?p*^'*»' 1; sonu* clian^es <]- , U]:\is an idea by ackliiip; more 
info: * by usiii^ ciifliTciii h'm;U c (as in ^oal 1), hut rathor 

r-hr - - '''ali' 'lisiiips bctueen cxistiii^ ideas by siipplyihi^ U\\ical r*" 
• ' ; » ■ than abstract cohesive tics such as "h()\vi*\-er or 

■ ' . ■ '■-^■■A- Such lexical reference i-. : - c wnplishecl 1)\' repeliti' 
key term, by sxnonynis, or by fraiuc ..tences (ior e\anipl< 
lollow iiVi^ persons were hired"). For example, in one instanci • 
inserted the word * ineasurable before the w ord *'p;()als in ( 
make clear backward reference to the word "measures in a [ 
ous sentence: Aiui iii the example belosv, he clarifiecl the scopt 
the abstract colieSi\e tie "the follo\vin^" by adding a le.xieal reierent: 

This experienee includes ori^aDi/atioii, inarkctiiiii and planning studies 
for ' hv following: 



Tlii.s experienee includes organization, inarketinu. and planning studies 
for the following organi/.ations. 

(Ill a later draft. Baker a^aiii recast the seiiteiice t'^ a\{)id the ucak 
rejn 'itic)]! of *'()rgaiiizatioiis. "} 

In ..(Ichtion to changes for forward referehee (catajiliciric coli*'*- 
si()n), Bak(\r also iiiatle chanpvs f<^r baekwartl rtTertMuc (anaphoric 
coh(\sion)._For examplt\ at one point he decided to change an incU»- 
pendent clause into an absolute clause: as lu- ili ^ so, he acid(»':l tl^- 
word ' function " to improve tlu- l)ackward refere ■ of "('ac!i : 

v)ld; . . . eaeli iitili/es its ow ii information, appro »e,. aiu! idrpcndent 
design and support ser\ ices. 

N(Av: . . . with eiK'li function utilizing its own inforuiatiou, approach, and 
iutlcpcndcMit design and support srr\ ices. 
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In iilK ahoiit foiir pt'rt'cnt of l^^ikc'rs \ (>!m;tar\ rc \iMni>' \y'vr'v lor 
^'oal 10. 

Goal 11: To Be Readable. N\'.)rl\- 3 pcrfn-nt ori^al- • "s revision- to 
Bak-A were irlendcc! make llic text o: : \vr to i; ;ia ::n'! ciuiipre- 
liencl by eonihiiiinir. bre:i!.Mi<( ^^p. ■'>■ <)f! i-nv'i^e i--". ;i- lii^^ ^Miic nit-to 
iHKlt'r.stailfl sf"K.-t^ ,. These ehaii^e.s are (li.st.:;et iro7ii -^oii] T ^e- 
V ^ ^ . . <>';!v j-)iiiirti!ate an •■xistiiiii; str\ic tvii as in tlie 

Old; ()hjet(i\(-., of .se])arat(' orL^ani/.tition;'.! nnits arc not en-iirK ^iiiqlar 
nor art' tliL'\' iU't t'.s><iriIy coinj)atihle in all t ases. 

New; ()l)ji't ti\ es i)f st'parate nr^ain/ational tinits arc n<)t t>ntiir! iiiiilai, 
iior art" tliey lUH'essarily ( onipatihlc in all cases. 

In yd ()lH('r iii.staiu-es. a niore tlit)r()ii^li-i];oin^ reeastini^ was re- 
quired, cspf'cially wlien a sinule stnictnr(^ was Hroken ir.to two or 
nior tructures. 

OKI; . it woultl he tl: \ clojicd in such a \va\ to assinf tiiat priorities 
liud \ahu's oftlu' nitisciuii uoiiltl lie interijali/t'd aiid that tlie iiiaiki ;- 
in^ finietioii woiiKl i)p(Tati' ;K a eoOnliiiiitOr an 1 a service riithei tli;! ' 
an aiitaL^iiiiist. 

New; ... it wonltl he ciesii^ncd to ass'.irc that hasic j): i()riti<'S and \ aliies 
;lic nniseuni woultl i)e niaintainetl, so that niarkctinu will operate as 
,1 C()( ^itlinator antl a ser\ iee, rather than as an anttii^onist. 

In other eases; ;stnieturt\s that containecl innltiply ('nib('c!th'ti reia- 
ti\ e t'huises or infiiiitive jihraseS were reeast reatlal)ilit\ . 

Old: It is the ()rd> major nnrsenni which has a schoo' w !»m olh-rs d< <irce 
prou- anis. 

New: It is tli( onh nia]'>'' nmseuni u ith a school oil* rinij; dcizri . ' proiz;ranis. 

Oltl: It IS th: 'hiecii\e o| this stiidy to r« v(;i\ i' -->niplc\ oriiaiii/.al 'iiii 
aiul iiiar kt ti'iu issiic*; t() assure that the ?)uiseuiii eil( .-i\ci\ ^uj^port 
hoth its (juahtative ai.'! (jiiahtitaii\ c neeris 
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Sew. This stud\- will rfsoKf tlu' coinpit'.x ' i^aiiiziition aiul nuirkrtiivj; is- 
sties and assure that tlie nitisruni cfrcctivrK" provide inarkctine sup- 
port to acllirvr its (jiialitatjv t' and qiiantitati\ c ti()als. 

Goal 12: To Cbriderise. Next to accuracy, conciseness uas Bakei s 
hiost frequent!) addresstx' goal: 1^ percent of Iiis revisioiis eliiiii- 
nated wordiness. In nian\ >.c.es, lie eliminated redundancy, as in 
elianging "experts in specialized areas" to "experts, ' since an expert 
by definition lias an area of speciali/.ati(.)ii. For the saiViC reason. lie 
renio\ed "applicable from "applicable marketing activities. ' since 
the context made it tlear that only applicable aeti\ ities wcrv ])eing 
discusst cl. JillseSvIiere. he cliaiiged iloiiiiiiali/ed phrases ti) \i ^)s: 

Olil: take great can- to a\ i)iil 
New: a\ ()jd 

()!d: woiihl hr df\t*iopi'il in such a way to assure 
\o\v: u'onld l)e designed to assure 

Old: sluHild provide a triie refleetioU i)f 
New: shoiilil reflect 

OliI: in away that is supportivt- of tlu luuscuni 
New: tt) support tiu' uiuscuni 

()M; assure the niuscuiu of Ohtaiuiiig the iUvJ.st eficrtixc uiarkctiu^ or^a- 

iiization in feruis of supj)ortii^g 
New: assure tliiit the iriaseuin cficctiveiy supp(M"t 

Old: tcchnicjues as a hasis for the de\elopuieut of a j)IaM 
N(. w: h't hiii(jues to tK'\(.'!op a plan 

Goal 13: To Avoid VV'eak Repetition. Vbout 3 prreent of BakcT s 
re\ isions were aim d at eliminating rednndaiKA* or iiiefiecti\ f repe- 
tition. For exuinpie, he changed "administered' to "coiurolled" to 
avoid the redlliidaiit "adniinistered by AdrtiiiiistratU)ij. I\lse\vhere. 
he changed "For exaiiiple, for some areas ..." to 'l or e.\am[)le. in 
some areas ^. . 

Goal 14: To Sound Better, 'l lirer percent of his re\ isions created 
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(Miphonio'.is or tnTsoiKjliy (iesinihje p^I^■as^n^. as iii riiniiiKitiiiiZ nu- 
iiitciitiotiiil ( liirU's of affixes ("iiR-UsUriii'i rilarh^'tinu ^- OIh'M tlicsr 
iliiuht !)(' (.•onsidricfl ^oiil 16 r(*visi()iis use idiomatic- or coiiNcii- 
tj'onal plirasiiiii). ('\c(*j)t tliiit lie rciilacccl aii iclioiiicitit pliriisc witli 
aiiotlicr. as iri c;Iianij:jriii "caiisc * to "n'siilt iii. "concrrii aHout t() 
■'cohcHTii ()\(t/" or th(' odd ' siiinlar lorj?iat to " to the (-(piidlN odd 
"similar format as. " 

Coal 15: To Spell Correctly. Nt-nc oi Bal:( r"s . 'iintai\ cliaii^c^s 
altered spcdlinu lor the I)etter: in e\^My eoi »( ( t i ;: ol speliitii!;. the 
chatiue re|)ajrt*d a typographic error h\ lilt : ■Mi operatinU the 
Firms \\ord processor, and thiis uas c'u^.-ifi' oh ;in in\()hintar\" 
eliaiiue. 

C»()a! 16: To L'se Idiorriatic or C^din eiitiohal Phra.^ihg .\I)oot 3 
percent ol Bakers re\islons made e\pressior»s more ichomatic-. I sii- 
alh' these in\ ()l\-ecl prepositions. For example. lie eIlan^ed "lor mar- 
keting or^ani/.ation" to "lor the marketing oruani/ation": "rele\ant 
in to "reh'\ant to ": "assistance for lO "assistance iti " sviieruN- in 
acL'N ities tc) "sviUTuy Irom acti\ities '. "descrilied in lorniat ' to "de- 
.scrilied iii a fornuit'"; "uOals lor >L\X" to "uoals orXXX": and "()I)ser- 
\ ati()hs U)j how to to "oI)ser\ ations on how to. 

Coal 17: To Capitalize Letters Corr-eclly. I.c ss lian 1 per<^ (mt oi 
iiis \<)inhtar\ re\ isions in\()I\('d t\ po,urap_Ine..ca;> as in ciianuinu 
'ci_t\- ol l.os .Angeles to *Cit> of Los Ant^eles. Ih \V( ^('^. ;i snhstan- 
tial nnm!)rr ol inxohmi ^• changes were maided tln\ >.[! in orch'r 
; accon^; I' ■>■ \ ()linitar\ splits and joins: 

Coai iN: To Observe Usage. Al>out I percetu ol Lis re\isi(..is .»d- 
dre.'i'-^'d natters sncii as split iiifihitive, . ^);^ni^hji^ tiiodifiers, coii- 
ti'act'^'- ; nse ol "iioiic*" as a piiii\ii, use ol ap(>s: ''opi- s. and tin' like 
T'lless /iarity vwis it* issnC. lie leit little ccnnpiniclion to ..d(ii('ss 
sn( . .umcihook concerns. Despite the presence ol sex'eral s|.i;t in- 
finiti\ ('s, he ejimieated onl> a couple ol thein: Iiis otht'r i^oal h** re\ i- 
sions iinoKcd the "rule ol ten" — as in changing a nnmeral i to a 
word ("nine ): 

Coal 19: To Fuhttiiate Correctly. Less than 0:5 ol oiie percent ol 
Hakers ;e\ isions lijipioved noricohesixc jlniietiiatioii (that is, in. irks 
that did not j)hiy a significant role in tlie e()hesi\-e system ol the 
text). Indeed, he Wiis lar'^cK indillerent to corn ctin^ such "d('\ iant" 
j)rac*tiees (aecorchnu h) iir >■ college handhooks^ as a colon in 
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llu' niiddlt' ol a claiisc. setting i)fl the last clcincMii in a scrips uitli a 
coninia. or rcnioxiii^ an iinneco.ssar\ comma ahvr ihe phrase "sucli 
as ' or afU'r a conjunction that opens a sentence {"'Htit; he vKcnt 
hcHiie'*): unci the like: 

Goal 20: To Achieve Grairirtiatical At^recment or Conventional 
Syntax. Occasionally. Bafcer inacle a hur, ir agreement ei ror iior ex- 
aiiiple. ' criteria which lias been estal)lishe(l. ' 'tliese ef}brt"h alitiiit 
1 percent o] liis voluntar>- chati^es reinecliecl sucli gaffes. fMit ior tlie 
most part, his goal 2^^ re\ision.s uere oliintar) changes to accom- 
pany split?: j(>if)s. and nio\es 

Tliis is illustiatecl most simply h\ his cliange ot ';:re to "is" to 
accompanx the dt'letioii (if ''\ ohniies. ajui other ([iiaiit!tat»'\r data in 
the f()ll(>\ving example: 

()1<1; (»r()Wth. \()liini('s. and other < jiiaiitita[i\ c data arc not nc<.tvssarily 
reie\ant for sexcral inK.scuu. ol)H'eti\ cs. 

\cu'; (-f(n\{}; is not ncc-essaril\ MK'anini;l*iil ior nuisciini olijectix cs. 

1*1 Other cases. !n\oknitary gtial 20 changes ctmsisted (>f duj)licati\e 
c()diiigs to specify li(>\v a joiii, iiiove. or spAi was accomplished. For 
example, u a passage al read \ cited. Baker joiiied two .sei]teiices. He 
did so hy deleting a structure j c Irn^ ralK; ). hy inser'itig "witli. 
and replacing "utilizes" with utili/ing in order to cha-ige the 
independent clause ii to lai ahsolute: 

The tiHisetnn [^erfornis nK^rketirii: a( ti\itie:s in jhf : : re.stuiiraiit 
opc'ratiOiis, special cvciits. ;r ^ pul)iit .itions (Icpartiii' its. (»ciici"ally. 
riicli fiiiictioii iitili/.cs i?: owii ' . orinatioii. apfiroatl.. and iiuicpcndcht 
desigti and suppOrt .scrx ic-.'s. 

W'w: 'I*he nuiseiiii. performs markt'ting actix itics in tlie . . . restaurant 
t)j)('rati()ns, special <'\t'nts, and [^nhiicatioris departments, with eaclj 
fnnetion utih/.ing Its owu information: approach; aiul iiidependejil d' - 
sign ancl s(ipp('rt ser\ iet':s: 

In our System ()f coding. tlU' join vvas elassified as a \ ()hiiitar\ res i- 
sioii vvliiie the deletion, iiistTtioii, aiui replaeemerit wviv all con- 
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siiicrcd involuntary changes. In other words, the tcrin ' join ' is a 
sinninary or ^tMienilization whose mc:inin^ consists of tlie deletion, 
insertion, and replacement taken as a who!-. Thus, the terms dc- 
tctc, insert, and replace may he said to "duplicate ' the ivrm join in 
this ease, since the acts which they denote constitute the primary or 
voluntary act of joining. 

Coal 21: To Avoid a Threat. Ahimi 7 percent of Bakers revisions 
were intended to remove a claim or implication that might have 
threatened the position or wen heinp of the reader As we noted 
earlier. Bakers initial analysis had isolated two potential threats to 
his reader: first, a "botbni -line" appn ach n> the museums goals; 
second, a top-down rather than a consensus-oriented approach to 
nianagenient and decision making. Both threats were fVequently ad- 
dressed in his revisions. For example, he addressed this problem in 
his very first draft: 

volunics; and cither (iiiantitativc (lata arc not necessarily rele- 
\ant for se\eral uiusciirii ohjcctives 

But to reduce the "bottom-line ; threat even more, he later inserted 
t!ie quahfier "pure" arid deleted the qualifier "se\'eral" (which sug- 
gested that other objectives were oriented toward the bottom line): 



Pure growth is iiot neeessarily meaningful for museum ol)jccti\es. 

For the same reason, he elsewhere inserted "iii rn.mbers,' deleted 
"and profital)lc." imd replaced "strategy" with **oI jeetive ' in a pas- 
sage dealing witn financiai changes that might 1h addressed in the 
Future: 

Old: hi soMc areas, g'owth appears to l)e a reasonahle and proRtal)le 
stiategy 

New: In some areas, groN^iii in huiiil)ers appears to he a reasonal)je 
objective, 

in another place, he first wrote the positive-soui.ding "Certainly, ag- 
gressive growth and profitability' improvement are required strate- 
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gics for these iirt'iis." Later, lie chuhjt^ed "certaihiy" to "seemingly" 
and "reqm'recr' to "reasonable" so that the threat of a hottoni-line 
orientation was considerahK' reduced, To show the Firms awareness 
of the museums commitment to management hy consensus, his first 
draft assured the reader that his plan to alter the management of 
marketing programs \vould he accomplished without a monolithic 
organizational structure: 

It hiiiy hv tliat tlie best potent in I coiilcl l)e simply in proMcIing the fcnum 
for coiniiniiiiiiition nnd negotintion. 

Later, to emphasize this theme of nonauthoritai ian consenstis (im- 
plied l)y "forum for communication and negotiation" ), he recast the 
sentence as follows: 

A vial)lc hiterhative iiiight simply i)e to provide ii forum for comniunica- 
tibn aiul negotintion without centralizing authority. 

Other threats that arose during the composing process were also 
dealt with. F'or example, as he explained what gave rise to the mu- 
seums request for a proposal from the Firm; Baker first wrote the 
following: 

Recently, the miisciiin s chairinnh of llic hoard . . . has rccdin mended that 
significiint opportunities exist for cost reduction, operating synergy, and 
message consistency through the closer coordination of marketing. . . . 

Later, Baker felt *:His passage might imply too great a commitment 
by the chairman to c'^'s project; After all, one of the main purposes 
of Baker's proposed study was to determine whether "significant op- 
portunities ' actually existed. If the study was negative — that is, if it 
turned out there were no mbriey-savirig results forth coming— then 
the passage would have sbuhded as if the chairman had made a 
wrong prediction, arid a costly one at that. To reduce this threat to 
the chairman's reputation for good judgment. Baker replaced "has 
recommended" with suggested" and inserted the qualifiers "may" 
before "exist," and "improved " before 'consistency: " Now, the chair- 
man no longer appeared to be making a rasK promise, but instead 
appeared to be offering a reasonable prediction: 
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Ht'trritly. ihc iiuisciiin s t lKuriiKUi u\'ihv board . . . sii^^^rstcd tliat oi)por- 
tiinitirs may exist for c(^st rt'diittion. operating syiu r^v. anci unproved 
UK'ssa)L':(.' t'OnsisttMR-y tlirou^li closer coordination ot inarketiiig; ; 



Coal 22: To A\ bid an Insult, /^ notlior 4 percent of Baker s changes 
were inleiicled to remove a elaim cr implication Miat might ridicule 
or insult the reader. For example, in his first draft, he noted tliat tlie 
museums trustees had "participated directly many of the inipoi- 
taiit issues afi'ectinj; the study." Later, he realized that "many" iin- 
piied "not all," so that in efl'eet he was sav ing that ti\e trustet's were 
iiut involved in all of tlie niuseums important dect^Jtons. To avoid 
this implicit insult, he deleted "many of the" in a hUer draft. Simi- 
larly, in referring to museum personnel, he first wrote that "most of 
the stafl is comprised of . . . experts"; to avoid the insulting implica- 
tion that some of its staff were not experts, he deleted the qualifyiiig 
phrase "most of" in another place, he noted that his plan would ad- 
dress a problem related to personnel: "How will the individuals 
within the structure work together?" Later, to avoid the implication 
that museum staff might have difficulty vvorkiiig with one another, 
he changed the persbh-oriehted word "individuals" to the more ah- 
stiact term "positions' — a word that was not only more accurate, 
hut also less insulting. 

Goal 23: To Bond with the Reader; Not quite i percent of Baker's 
rev isions were designed to establish rapport betw^een the Writei and 
the reader: Most of these occurred when he was emphasizing the 
need for consensus — not oiily among museum personnel, but also 
between museum personnel and the cbrisultants from the Finn, 
One such revision consisted of a generalization added to emphasize 
the intended interplay between client and consultant staffs: "Gon- 
sensu.s cbrries from discussion, negotiation and confidence:" An- 
other change was intended to humanize chent-coi.sultant relation- 
ships by replacing the abstract connective "furthermore" with the 
more personal, clienii -inciudimg phrase "as we proceed." Another 
change emphasized the wHh m s personal involvement by setting off a 
coordinate clause with a comrila: 

old. i will have the overall responsibility for the sUidy and I commit to 
participating activrly iii the work. 
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Nt'w: I will ha\ e the overall resp()iisif)iiij\ for ihv stiicly, and I com nut to 
participating actively in the work, 

if we had not heen ahie to intervii'w Baker, ()f coursi*, we \v()iij(j 
have elassifietj this last cliail^ie as a jowsitfect revision for ^ioal 7 {t() 
signal relation si iips hy means ()f piinetnati()n ). 

Goal 24: To Build Credit. Over 8 pereent of Bakers revisions 
addecl claims or implications ahont "his" attn'hutes (that is, those of 
the Firm s chair, for whom he was ^l^ost-writinK the proposal) or his 
firm s artrihntes tliat would impress the reader (or tliat would elimi- 
nate seir-damap;ing claims or implications): Nfany of thes(' revisions 
dcah with the Firm s capacity for heipiii^; the iniiseuin (showiii^ that 
it was ready, wiHin^, and ahle to do so). For example, at one point 
Baker cohden.sed the text (clianphg a wordy frame to a concise, first- 
pers()ii, active voice) in order to achiev e a more positive tone ahont 
the Firm's ahilitie.i: 

Old: Frt)iii these resources, it will he do. intention to help the inusetini 
dcN'elop a nieuiis to efiecti\ ('ly coordiiiate and iniphne its liiUrketinji 
aCtiNities; 

New: U.siilp these sources, we will Help the museum devcK)p a means to 
effectively coordinate and improve its market in a'^tivities. 

In \ et a hiter draft, he retnrned to the same passage in order to hi^h- 
h;;ii:ht the Firms ahihties e\ "n further hy starting the sentence with 
the phrase "Usinp these sources md our management perspective 
. . Elsewhere, he changed a low-affect referenee to the Finn's 
staff ("they") with a phrase that suggested more positive' characteris- 
tics ("our team"). In another place, he iii.sertvd credit-hiiilding in- 
formatioii alxnit the Firm relevaiit to the client's desire for goals 
other than connnercial gain (the hottom line): "The Finn h.as exten- 
sive experi.'hce working for n()t-for-profit organizations throughout 
North America and ahroad." \Iong the same lines, he supported an 
initial credit-hiiilding claim anout the Firm ("we guarantee that the 
study will achieve the results descrihed in this proposaf) with an 
even more positive-sounding claim: ": : . and we svill undertake at 
onr cost whatever additional effort is required to achieve the highest 
professional standards of performance." And in another revision, he 
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cliaii^ccl "wc plan to use a tc*arn of senior professionals** to the even 
more creditable (though semantically (lueslionahlc) "we plan to n.se 
a teain of ver\ senior professionals;" 

Goal 25i To Create or Feed a Wish: In about 7 percent ()f his revi- 
sions, Baker added ciainis or inlpjications tilat stressed positive rc*- 
sults ft)r the reader or that created ()r satisfied u heed in the reader 
Often, these revisiohs were prompted l)\- ^^enerie re(|uirehients to 
establish a heed for chahj^e— that is,_to confirm die readers concern 
about the status (juo and hence the heUeftliat consultinj^ assistance 
was needed. For example, in an early draft, he buttressed his claim 
that there was a need for action with a supporting remark the 
clients chairman of the board: 

The museum's cHairihah . . . Has suggested that oppt)rtuijities may exist 
for cost reductioh, operating synergy, and improved message consistency 
through closer cooidination of marketing. 

Later, he recast this claim to focus not only on the need for change 
but also on the need for constdting assistance; 

The i,.:iseuni's chairman . . has suggested the iieed for profound and 
c)l)jectivc ctjuhscl to assist the museum id identify what opportunities 
ihay exist for improved c*oihinunicatibns, operating syntTg\', as well as 
more cost cfTectivc marketing programs throughout the museum. 

And having recast the text tor this new emphasis, he moved it from 
its original position in the middle of the problem section to a more 
prominent position near the end, where it could do the most good 
in influencing the clients management to accept the heed for actibh 
and the need for consul ting assisti:hce — accept ah ce sought by the 
writer as a hecessary psychological step toward the chent s granting 
the Firrri a cbhtract. Similarly, at the verv end of the problem sec- 
tion, Just before he began to explain what the Firm s proposed study 
would accomplish, he first set up the new section with a stmimary 
statement: 

it is the objective of this study to resolve that iind other issues and t{) 
assure the niuseum of bbtaihihg the inbst effceii.e marketing orgahiza- 
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tioii iii tcriiis t)rsiii)p()i tiiiK ho{\\ lYw (jiiiilitatK t* aiul (}iiiHiUt;iti\ c needs of" 
the iiiiiseiiiii. 

i:atcr; hv holh ecuulonsccl this statt'iiitMit iiiul ir(j ihv vWidi i s wish 
fur chun^o by rclUriiih^ to liis ' e()n)j)lt*\it> " tlicnie in a leeastiiij.' ol 
tlu' sunnnary slalchiciit: 

This stiitU will rest)l\e tlie toiiipjex oruntli/atitHi and iiiarketiiiii issiies 
and assure die nuiseiini ollVeli\c)y i)ri)\ ide inaiketiiii; siijipoi t to 

aclne\e hoih its qualitative ajid quantitaM\e ji^onK 

Other changes were inlendccl to ' decenter" the te: t — to inove 
from a focus on his task as a proposal \vriter or tlie Finn s task us a 
consniling souree to the client's cohcerh with iis own prohleins. To 
gi\ e only two e\ahlples of hiahy. we ma\ first exahiinC liis re\ ision of 
the following sentence: 

Should a cciUrahzed Rroup ai)pr()ach he iid\ isalile, it woiild he de\ eloped 
in such it \vay to assure that j)ri()nties and vahies of the ihuseuin would l)e 
ihternalized arid that the iharketin^ function \V{)uld operate as a coordi- 
nator and a scr\ ice ratlier than as an antagonist. 

!n revising this sentence. Baker had many goals in iniikl. hut one 
important one was to get rkl of his ' writer-based" concern with "in- 
ternalizing** the goals of the museum. J^bis was writt r-based be- 
cause i'^ focused on his task (and the Firms), rather than on his 
readers wishes. The revision, among other things, m ned toward a 
"reader-based' focus by eliminating the idea of internalizing values 
(which, of course, the client had already internalized): 

Should a centralized group approach he advisable, it would l)c designed 
to assure that basic priorities and values of the museaiii would be main- 
tained; rhat inarketin>^ he a coordinator and a ser\iee. iiot ail aiKagoriist. 

M t)i ubtly, he flcc^ntepL'd one remark bv changing a promise tr> 
answer one question ("\Vbere will the report fit in the organiza- 
tion? *) to a p'omise to answer another — one more cle irlv relevant 
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to tlif clients wish ♦or u nunv ('fTi^.it'nt or^iini/ntiini: "NN iirn.' will 
iniirkotinR fit iii tlir orpiiu/.iitioii? ' 

In yri otliOr Ciisc's, tlic rcvisioi.s sinipK' ixit<-rod tJic tone to t'stiil)- 
lisli ii niood (if positivo iosiilts. iis \^livn lio rOj)iiitv(l tlu' ahsiniet 
lilikiii^ fvpivssion **siic!) ii r'suII* witl' n pliraso tliat dourly ox- 
prosscd tlio (K'siros of tlio clioiiti "hrin^in^ logi Uior llio \ari(His 
i^airkotin^ acti\itios." Klsowlioro. havn^c; first written that '\vc aro 
iniprossod vilh tho almospjioro which you pmvido/' ho phiyod to 
his clionts wislios by addiiig a goal-oricatod phraso: aro iin- 
prossoci with tho atiiu)sphoro which yoii provido lor a siiccossful 
study.** 

Goal 26: To Stroke the Rc;.dcr. Not (jiiitc 1 percent of Baker s re- 
vis. ')n.s were intended lo adJ claims or iniplications that would coni- 
inend or flatter the reader. For example, he first rcFcrrcd to the 
museum stall as "experts." I)?!t then changed tliat to the more Hat- 
tcrinK *'?reaiivc experts:'* fie first wrote that tho Firni was scusitive 
to "not-for-profit organizutions/* hiit tlieii chaiincd that to "liot-for- 
profit or^aiiizatiohs in a professional ehvirohment like the niii- 
seuni.'* He first wrote that the **kiio\vled|j;e and experiehee of the 
sen "or manage me ht {)f the in ii scum will prcjvide an important foi ni- 
dation for ihe stud\'.** hut then upgraded tlio senior managements 
status (and their sense of their status) hy saying the\' would prov ide 
foundation'* Tor the study (our italics). 

Baker's Draft-By-Draft Process in Bak A 

The analysis of Baker S goals, of course, tells only half the story. 
FqUally important is the process by which he implemented these 
chaiiges as he worked his way through the proposals draft h\' draft. 
Before describing tliat process. howe\'cr, we must first discuss two 
matters: fir:^t our partitioning of the proposals into three functional 
sections: second, our definition of tlic ambiguous word **draft; * 

At the Firm; proposals generally consist of three i,.ajor sections: 
problem, methods, and implenientution; From the perspective of 
the text, these are distinguishable by differences in mode; froiii the 
perspective of the writing situation, they are distinguishable by dii- 
ferehces in rhetorical function; arid, as we will note later, fr()m the 
perspccti\'e of the writing process, thei' are distinjguishablo by the 
fact that both writers in our study often created the first draft of a 
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proposal not in uuv coiiiposin^ session hut iii st'Vrral. aiul racli st\s- 
sion uaisj^t»iu*raji> ch'votl'd to just vJir of tlic three main sections, 
As Explained iii eliiipler 3. tlie pr<)l)leni section usually consists of 
ii lirief ir^trodiiction (salutation and stiitenient of the letters pur- 
i)ose). an anaK sis of the clients problems, and an overview of the 
fcihd of solution re<iuired in the clients particular case: ft tU scribes 
not unly a general ni'ed for a solution to the proS em, Init abse a spe- 
cific- need for the firm s consulting assistance in finding a solution. In 
generic terins. it consists of parts ofteii called *1)ack^rouiKl, " "objec- 
tives." ;?nd study strategy." The inetbods section consists of a de- 
tailed expositi()h of the steps that the firm would follow in providing 
the consiiltihg a.ssistance that W(uild solve the clients problem. It is 
.sometimes called the "approach" section. The implementation sec- 
tion I'onsists of a par; on the cost for the consulting work, a part on 
thv' staff to be used (sometimes with an additional "quaiificatloiis" 
part), and a onchisivm voicing the writer's confideiicc that the work 
would be successful; Tlnis in terms of nukic (as we use tlie terni). 
the probleiii section is niaiiily argiiiiient. tlie nietlials section is 
ilia inly exposition, and the implenientation section is partly exposi- 
tion and partly argunient. 

In terms of rhetorical function or aim. the pn)blcni section lias to 
describe the problem and need so effectively that the client will he 
C(m firmed in his or her preexisting belief in a probleni and will hv 
confident that the writer understands the problem; The iiietn<)ds sec- 
tion lias to describe a specific ineans of achieviiig a sol lit ion which 
will seein appropriate to the pnilileiii and which will I)e detailed 
enough to show that the writer knows more than the client about 
tiie means of finding a solution. The implementation section has to 
provitie a businesslike estimate of monetary costs; it also ha.^ to de- 
scribe tlie Firn, s staff in such a way that they uill appear capable of 
solving the probleni and will seem agreeable to the client (who will 
have to work with them); In addition, the inipjenientatiori .section 
has to help the chent "visualize" the potential benefits of eoii suiting 
iS sis tail ee. Iii suiti. the three sections of the F'iriii's proposals clearly 
liave different, gen re-iili posed rhetorical functions or airri^. 

Besides partitibriirig the proposals into functional units, we ha\ e 
ilso had to deal unth the problematic concept of a "draft. ' Because 
:)oth Baker and Franklin sometimes displa\'ed an asymmetrical pat- 
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It'rn of ^fneratiiiR and revising their proposals; ihv term "drafV can 
he (juitc aiiil)ip;ii()iis: from one point of \iew; it couhi he synoiiN inons 
with "typescript"; Iwnn another ptiiiit of view, it ctnihl be synony- 
inous with "session of ^eiieratiiig or revisiiii^/' so that U writer- iiii^ht 
prochic'L; two "drafts " oil one ty})escript. 

'lo achieve soiiie rej;iihirity of aiialysis. wc have stipidated that the 
"first driilt " consists of the first, unrevised text of at least tlie first 
two of the three sections, whether or not they used preexistinji ma- 
terial (either i)oilcrplate or original text I)y a second, sni)ordinatc au- 
thor) and whether or not tliey were ail p;eiiernted in one session of 
coni posing or were each written in a differt'nt session. We have lur- 
tluT stipulated that any siihsecjiieiit 'draft" inUst include revisi()ns 
of at lea.st two of the three secti()ns on aiiy tyj)escript; if onl\' one 
.section is revised, we terni those revisions a "ruh-tlinjugh ' ratlier 
than a draft, and vvc include such revisions in the totals for suhse- 
(juent revisions of the entire draft. At the same tinic. we have calcu- 
lated statistical information for every draft and evcr\' rtm- through of 
each section of all eight proposals; since both Baker and Franklin 
appeared to revise differeiit sectioiis iii different ways aiid foi" differ- 
eiit purposes. These stipulatioiis hold for a|! eight proposals, iiot 
jiist for Bak-A. 

As rioted earlier. Bakers first steps toward writing down a draft 
consisted of notes that he took during an interview witli nmseinn 
personnel and while reading relevant museum documents. After 
studying these notes, he rearranged them and others made during 
the study period, cutting and pasting them into a rough line of 
thought: He then dictated the problem section, a six-page (double- 
spaced) typewritten statement of the museuins problenis and iieeds. 
While that sectioii was being typed up by the Firni s wbrd-prbcessirig 
liiiit. he dictiited the riiethbds sectibri. Then, while the dictation 
tape of the riiethbds section was at the word- processing unit, he 
made an initio run-through of handwritten revisions (in green ink) 
to the problem section. As shown in Appendix C,7 (where this run- 
through is labeled draft 2a), slightly less than half (43 of 94 per 106) 
of this first batch of revisions addressed ideas or high affect, with the 
remaining changes giving descending attention to style, cohesion, 
arid usage, respectively. As a result, T-uriit length dipped very 
slightly (from 18.0 to 17. S), independent clause length slightly more 
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so (from 16.4 to 15.6). Tlic cnipliasis on collision was rrfloctod in 
sharp jmnps in the ratt' of colicsivc tics unci hcuclinKs. Also, the 
usa^c-crror rate dropped From 26 to 20: 

Baker i.t'xt dictated the inipleinentatiori section. \Mien hotli the 
methods and tlie impleniehtation .sections wore returned, from the 
word-pn)cessiiiR unit, he made a re\ i.sin^ run-tHr(Mi^]i of all three 
sections, adding the changes hy hand in red ink (so that the type- 
script of ihv prohleni section hud two sets of nuirks; (inc in ^^reen 
and one in red, while the metliods and iniplenientati()ns sections 
had only one set of marks; in red); In the seciind run-thrdu^h of the 
prohlem section. Baker s revision rate chnlbed fnnii 94 f()r the green- 
ink changes to 155 for tiie red-ink cliange-s. High-affect and nsage 
rates remained uho if even, the cohesion rate dropped hy nearK- 50 
percent, and the idea rate clinihed threefold, fnun 9 to 28. But the 
ni()st drainatjc change was in the st\'le rate, which rose from 24 to a 
reiuarkahle TT^the highest stvie rate hv either writer in anv draft 
of any proposal. Almost all of these stvIe changes were devoted to 
goal 12, conciseness. This disparate focus on conciseness resnjted 
partly from the fact that Baker revised the section tvvico arid partly 
from his wish to avoid using tspical corisultarits jargon, which is 
sometimes wordy, and which he felt was inappropriate for this cli- 
ent: The results of thi,s extraordinary pattern on the text were 
e(}UaIly rerriarkahle. The Tunit mean, which hatl dipped slightly 
from 18.0 to 17.8 in the.first rnn-through, fell to 15.7; and the inde- 
pendent clause mean fell From 16.4 in the Rrst draft and 15:6 in the 
first run-through to 13.6, jio that, mainly as a result of his revising for 
conciseness, the T-unit mean fell 2:3 words during the first t\vo run- 
throughs: At the same time, several cohesion-oriented splits re- 
duced the paragraph mean from 57 to 42 words, so that the 'look" 
of the pages seemed a little cleaner, rriore attractive, and more ap- 
propriate for a proposal in letter format. The general effect of 
these changes, therefore, was to improve the readability of the text 
cdrisiderably. 

As he turned to the methods section; however, his voluntarv rate 
vyas only 119 (vs. 155 in the problem section), and his attention to 
the various orientations became more balanced, though more than 
half were still devoted to idea (46) or high affect (17). In manv of 
these idea changes, he added new elenivrnts in lists of activities that 
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tilt' Firiii Would perforin; tliis iiRicasod tlii.' prrccMit of words in 
fiiiaL-positioii frt'c inodificrs (from IS to 25). Finally, tlic usaj^c rate 
of 17 caus(.»d tlu' usaj^f error rate to drop froin 25 to 15. 

His First set of clianges to tlie iiiipleiiieiitiition section echoed liis 
approach to the second ruu-tjinnigh of tlie problein section (cohnHii 
2hin ApiH'ntlix (!.T). except fbr a nioK' halahctnl attentioii to style, ill 
his ilijihsifiect revisions t() the ihipleinehtation section, lie ffeshed 
out descriptioiis of the Firm s proposed stafi for this project in order 
to l_)uild credit_()^oal 241 

When all of these changes u'ere made l)y die word-processing 
unit, the result was a fresh typescript, draft 2 (sliown us 2h in Ap- 
pendix (^7). Then, in rc ising the prohleni part of this typescript to 
crc'iite dnift 3, Baker continued to mark at a high rate (140). svith 
iilKuit 70 percent of his chaiiges oneiited toward idea or high aifect; 
ill fact, iiearly half of the changes (46 percent) were devoted to high 
affect aloiie. As he made these changes, ijiost of which involved in- 
sertions or replacements that increased the size of tlie text, T-unit 
and independent clause means hegan to creep upuard from 15.7 and 
13.6 in draft 2 to 18.1 and 14.9. However, Baker took care to pre- 
ser\'e [hv virtues of short independent clauses as niucli as possible, 
adding much information by nieauj of insertions of (and inset tioiis 
iil^ final-position free iiiodiflers, so that the perceiitage of words in 
fiiKil-positioh FMs rose sliari:)ly froiii 3 to 9. His concerii with ideas 
and attitudes was paralleled hy some continuing attention to usage 
(rate of 6), which cauied a decline in the usage error rate to 20. 

interestingly, the _T-unit mean in this set of re\'isions was iiearK' 
tlic same as that of draft 1, since it rose to 18.1. But, of course, the 
prose was not "unchanged " While the T-anit mean in draft 3 was 
very similar to that of draft 1 (18:1 vs: 18:0), the independent clause 
niean in draft 3 was oiily 14.9, compared to 16.4 in draft L Heiiee, 
dfiift 3 was much more readable, since it hnd shorter ihdepcMident 
clauses, as well as greater segmeritatibri of tjie text b\ means of free 
modifiers and grammatical subbrdi nation, In other wbrds, the po- 
ehtially misleading similarity of T-unit lengths m drafts 1 and 3 
oenionstrates the advantage of examining both process (the seven 
variables) and product (the quantifiable descriptors) when studying 
writers' revisions, for the two perspectives help us identify a revis- 
ing process for the problem section of Bak-A with relatively clear 
stages: (a) in draft 1, generating ideas, (b) in the first run-through of 
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clraft 2, nuHiifvin^ i&vlis, with strong secoiuiai y attention l() sigiial- 
iiig the juu' of tiioii^ijilt and iiiipnjvihg style; (c) in (He second run- 
through of draft 2, primary emphasis on style (conciseness), with 
sfroiig .secondarv emphasis on idea and high ailecl; (d) in dniit 3; a 
renewed primary emphasis on ideas — especially hy modifving the 
lone or alFective impact of the hasic concepts and the line ofthoUght. 

In prodticing dnift 3 of the methods part. Baker increased his rate 
(if voluntary revis!<>ns to 147 (frolii 1 19 fur that section m di aft 2); Hut 
tuo-tliinls of tliese changes were oriented toward idea or high al- 
fect. So that, with the exception of slight decreases in T-iinit and 
paragra|)h means, ihe cpiahtifiable aspects of the text were not greatly 
altered. Tlie same may he said for the implementation part, wliere 
90 percent of the changes were idea or high affect: However, he- 
cause new information was added to that sniull part of the text in the 
form of a few sentences eomposed only of rehitively h)iv, ihdepr n: 
dent clauses, the means for hidepencleht clauses arid paragraphs 
rose shghtly, while all other measures decrea.sed slightly. 

Draft 3 concluded Bakers active invoKement in the w'riling of 
Proposal Bak-A. However, that draft was sent to a .second atitlior in 
the Firm, who made a final round of revisions; dat i alxuit these 
changes have heen shown as draft 4 in Append'x C:7, I)Ut have not 
heen included in the totals cohimn: As table C;7 .shmvs, these revi- 
sions consisted of reh[tivel\' few change:^' (voluntary rates of orily 21, 
15, and 46 rcspectiveiy in the th.ree parts). Most of I hem were 
minor adjustinerits whose function was less to alter the text substan- 
tively than to allow the second author to contribute in an active wav 
to the writing of a letter that would gu oui under his own signature; 
Unfortunately, as a result of the .second authors tinkering, the usage 
error rate rose back nearly to the rate of draft 1: 

With this detailed anab'sis of Bak-A in mind, we itiay how turri to 
the other seven proposals: 

Proposal Bak-B 

Proposal Bak-B, written to a major U.S. truck machinery manu- 
facturei-. proposed a two-phase study. Phase I would last two months 
and cost over $?C>0,0()0 (plus e'xpenses); phase il: recjuiring less 
time, would cost about $75, COO (plus expenses): In its final version. 
Proposal Bak-B was 3,872 words long. 

The Firni was bidding ugainJt severiil other consulting companies. 
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including two of its major competitors: The sitiiati()n viis further 
complicated hecaiise of the previous reiatioiisliip iietweeii Bilker 
and the cHent's \ icc-pre::nlent of planning. Tliis person had worked 
{or Baker whtMi Both were at a different cbhsidtihg company. In this 
hew sitiiatibii, their roles would He different: how Baker hoped to 
work for someone who used to He his sulxjrdinate. "In our first 
iiieeting/* Baker recalls. "I hadn't seen him in a few years, and I was 
very, verv Businesslike with him. 1 also cliclnt want to oversell my- 
self, lie knew my [)ackpronnd and he knew what I could do anti if I 
really enihcllished anything it would hurt, and further than that lie 
worked with inc on the major similar studies that I did in the past" 
at the previous cbrisultirig cbiripaiiy. Therefore, "he was familiar 
with the cle\ t r things Td try to do to sell Business. I clid not want 
him to think that I Had dusted off an old i r '^sal. I did not want 
liim to think that I was trying to con hin.. I did not want him to think 
that I was taking advantage of our friendship/ 

15uring their meeting. Baker detected some of the major issues or 
hot Buttons: The machinery rnanufacturer was greatly conceriied 
ahout its credibility with its lenders Because its sales forecasts had 
Been inuch too higli in the past. Even wheil it Becarne much inbre 
coriservative in its forecasting, th ? Bottom fell out of the industry, 
and its forecasts were again too high. Thus, the company wanted 
a consulting company with consideraBIt* experience related to the 
proposed s*udy. It did not want a junior team assigned, and it did 
want an expensive workplan, specifically detailing how the consul- 
tants would produce the study's results. And Because it was p()ssible 
that the Firm wdlild have to present its results to the ihachiiiery 
cbrripariys lenders as well, bl>jectivity was the key. the FiriTi had to 
estiiBlish its crediBility so that the lenders would Be assured that the 
proposed study's forecasts were indeed accurate. 

Responding to these issues, Baker decided that his proposal's 
most important themes had to revolve around his team's consider- 
aBle experience, object ivity, and commitment to tBe pniject, and 
this decision defined much of the proposal's content. For c.xample, 
in each of the proposal s Critical works tcps. Baker included a sen- 
tence such as/This step will Be conducted under the direction of 
Jiin Smith, who developed a similar econometric model in a study 
for Acme Macliinery Company last year. " In addition. Baker ap- 
pended an extensive (|uahfications section, originally pulled to- 
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gotluT and devclopocl by one* of the Firm's senior vice-presidents. 
As sli^gested iii ehapter 3, an extensive and appended qiuilifieations 
section is more characteristic of a g()vernnieiit ihaii a ctHnnierc ial- 
sect(>r proposal. Our aiialysis of Baker's propo.s..! does n()t ihchjde 
this section. 

There was yet one more confc)inidin3;^ factor facing Baker in pro- 
po>al Bak-B: a tight deadline. Baker's Rrs* meeting with his old Triend 
took place on a Thtirsdax'; and the proposal had to he presented h\- 
the foiiowMig \Vednesday; Because of the highly competitive situa- 
tion, the proposal had to l)e top-flight, hut Baker would not be able to 
present it. Morebx'cr, the proposal had to go not only to Bakers 
friend. Init al.sd to his friend's boss (the corporate \ ice-president of 
planning) and the company's president. These latter two individiud.s 
Baker had ne\er met and would not get a chance to ineet. Worse, the 
Firm's major competitor was then doing another study for the nianu- 
facttircr and thus had more i>ccess to the principal decision makers. 
Baker's response was to write up a number of vorksteps related to 
some of the iiiajor issues aiid to meet with liis friend on Monday 
to discuss those issues and plans. In that meeting, Baker banded 
bi.s friend 

... a list of the information that we would recjiiiro. This was intendecl 
to do t'.vo tilings: see if they were ovenvlielniecl by what we needed and 
eon N'i lice tlicm that we were really N cry serious al)()ui the work. It was an 
extreniely exhati stive list and the beauty was that thc'\ stixr*cd collecting 
ihf(>rmati(>ii for us hcfbrc tbe\ » ven made Up their minds. : ; Finally; 
we luid the criteria in tbei^e lor tbem to fi>l!bw, such as what directicHi 
they should take to have maximum market possibilities. And we learned 
that what was really most important was niaxinunii cash flow'. And we 
used that in the proposal, thus making us more spec'!ucall\' responsixe to 
what tbe\' wanted. 

By Tuesday, Baker had what he wanted, and lie wrote his winning 
proposal that afternoon , Using a four-hundred-word draft of part of 
the methods section (written ^y a colleague) and bis own n()tes 
(from the meeting with^the client arid from his reading of the clierit's 
request for proposal). Baker dictated the problem section and most 
of the methods section. Since this output met our stipulated defini- 
tion, we treated it as draft 1 of proposal Bak-B — a draft which Tor 
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Baker was rcinarkal)ly dense; particiijariy iil tile pioiijeiii Mxtioii. 
\yliere lie pnuliicecl his highest-ever fiist-diaft T-iiiiit and iiulepeii: 
dent clause means (25:7. IT.3). jiearntaj^e of weak clauses (35). and 
(most strikiuKiyj ijsa,u;e error rate (70). 

Baker produced diaft 2 hy revisinj^ the typescript of' the pr()r)leni 
ai:d iiiethoJs sections in one session. As with proposal Bak-A; how- 
ever, he a5:ain revised the two sections diflereiitly: In the prohlein 
section, li \ c)luntary -ate (304) was the higliest of either author 'u 
any draft oi" any section — larpcly hecause of a very high idea rate 
(143), accompanied hy high style aiid coin sion rates [83 and 39. re- 
spectively); as showii in Appeiidix C.8. ^et, despite all of this ac- 
tivity; only 13 of t VtTv 100 changes involved a unit larger than a sen- 
tence; iil fhct, oiily one of the idea changes involved a unit of iiK^re 
than ()iie grammatical strnctnre— and that was tlie move of a five- 
striicture unit. As Is common in Bakers revising; the efi^'ct of his 
('onciseness-oriented deletions was largely iiiasked hy the effect of 
his idea- and high-afTect-oriented insertion.s: despite a high style 
rate of 83, the even higher ctnnhined rate of idea ^Lnd high affect 
cause the T-unit rates to rise sharply from 25.7 to 28.3; hut. 
signi.icantiy, readahility was hot iiiuch damaged, since the hase 
clans Mneaii ihcreased only slightly, from 17.3 to 17.7. Nfany ideas 
were developed h\' inserting information into final-position free niodi- 
fier.s (mainly lists ofprohlenis, needs, and p; ions activities), s() that 
the T^nnit mean and the percent of v/ords in inial-positi()ii free modi- 
fiers increased. In addition, the rate (if u.sage e-r()r.s dropped sharply, 
froni 70 to 48. This at first seenis odd, given the relatively small 
usage diange rate of 13; hiit this seeming contradiction is a result of 
our niethodojogical distihctibh hetween v(>luiitary and nonvoluntary 
revisioiis. Many of the usage errors in draft 1 had i)een produced by 
an inept typist in the word-|Drocessing unit. Since we code the uir- 
rection of typos as a type of nonvoluntary revision. Bakers extraor- 
dinary activity in this usually minor task is lOt evident in the data 
about voluntary revisions; Imt is cjeariy reflected iii his rate for non- 
voluntary usage changes, which Wa.s a high 35 in this draft. 

Ill the methods section of dnift 2, Bakers voluiitary rate was 186 
(coin|Wred t() 304 in the problem section)— still a relatively high 
rate. Biit while the idea change rate was considerably lower thaii 
that of the pro])lein section (48 vs. 143), and while the rate (if changes 
greater than a sentence was also lower (5 vs; 13), three idea changes 
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had a disprop()rtiohatcly gR'at effect oh the text, sihee ihey ed 
insertions of three-structure and t\vel\»..-striictiin/ passaiies and a 
ni.)ve of a Rve-strnctiire passage. Also, tHe rates for ties and. Iiead- 
iir^s decreased; despite a very high coliesion rate of 74 This oc- 
curred hecause most of Bakers cohei;ion changes in this section did 
n()t iin ()jve ties; iiisteud, th^y focused on other goals: For example, 
twelve of thein were desigiied tc) sigiial refaticinshi^is hy means of 
echoing structures, changing a series c)f niiiuir-foriii seiiteiices {{or 
example, "Review activities' ) to ihivjor-forhi (for example, "We will 
review activities"). In another tliirteen changes, Bafcer supple- 
mented his original headings with a scries of descriptions of pro- 
posed activities; In draft 1, the headings were merely numerals (for 
exuinpie, "T ); hut in draft these numerals were supplemented 
with lexical iiiforniatioii (for example, "1: Kickoff Meeting''): Tims, 
despite a good deal ()f cohesion-oriented activity, mu' .i of which had 
a significant effect on the text, the ties and lieadiiigs rates actually 
decreased I:)ecausc of the insertion of hew T- units. Hdwe\ er, the 
rate of echoes per T-iiiiit (a measure which we are hot normally re- 
porting in this stu'ly) did increase, so Bakers attention to cohesion 
did result in quantifiable changes in the text. Finally, as in the prob- 
lem section, the usage error rate aeclined sharply (from 31 to 11), 
despite a lew rate of usage revisions. Again, this was due to efforts to 
repair typos. 

\\1hle these changes to the proldeiTi and hiethods sections were 
being incorporated into a fresh t\'pescript, Bafcer dictated two niore 
pages for the methods section, a six-page passage aixnit cjiialifiea- 
tioiis for the implementation section (three pages of which were 
boilerplated from c»)mpany personnel files), and a two-page passage 
tiiniiig and costs (boilerplated from a proposal to another client 
writteii si.x iriohths earlier), \^''hen this new material returned from 
the word-processiii'., c^hit, B; ker combined the driift 2 typescript of 
the problem ahd hiethods sect icni.s with the hew typescript of the 
implementation section. With this vers! oh of the eh tire proposal 
now bcfv)re him. he revised each section in one session, thereb\' 
producing draft 3. 

In liis approach to the problem section in draft 3, Baker con- 
tiiiued at a iatlier high rate of voluntary changes (182), half of which 
dealt with idea or high-affect changes: But while one-fourtli of hi.s 
draft 3 re\ isiohs to the prohlehi section were oriented to cohesion 
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and style (30; i3); this activity di(j hot accoiiht for the drop in Tunit 
or indcpendont claiisr hicans, since lie de\;()t('d only on(' cliani:e to 
se^nientati()n and ()he to conciseness in tliis session. Rather, tlie 
sul)stantial dnips (from 28,3 to 24.7, and from 17.7 to 15. 1) were an 
iihihtentioiial I v-[- roduct of chanties made for other reasons; First, 
Baker decided at this time to change the format of the pn^posal from 
a pure letter to a letter-plus form: T() do so. he n()t (inly inserted a 
title after the introduction; he ahso inserted a few short .sentences to 
^:)ro\ ide a coiiipliinentary chisc to what was how a short letter, rather 
than a salutaticm and intniductioh. Second, in the letter Baker also 
inserted a short seritchce to forecast I refer to) the inipoilant (jualifi- 
cati()hs passage, since he knew that the Finn s quahfic ations were of 
greac interest to tlie cHent. (This high-afTect change would otherwise 
he oriented toward cohesion, j Finally, in the prohlcni section proper, 
he inserted an eight-structure paragraph giving an overview of the 
Firms strei. ^ths in the field to he jJtudied. As it happened, these 
three changes together increased the riumher of 'Funits in the sec- 
tion from 23 to 33, and each change consisted of sentences with rela- 
tively short T-uhits and especially short independent clauses. Thus, 
while the cpiahtitative data suggest that editing for conciseness had 
occurred, ribtliirig of the sort had taken place: the changes were 
mere hy-products of revi.sioiis made with other goals in mind. 

Ill the; methods section, the voluntary rate fell sharply to 34 (frohi 
186 in draft 2 for that section): These revisions consisted mainly 
of minor idea changci: that had little effect on the quantifiable 
descriptors; 

In the ihiplemehtatioh .section. Bakers voluntary rate increased to 
118 (.since this was his first set of revisions to that section). His hal- 
ahced attention to all orientations except usage produced results 
which did not alter the measures of (jjuantifiahle aspects of .stvie. 
Still, several revisions had a. great effect upim the sense or rhetorical 
impact of the text, since they involved chahgihg irrelevant material 
in the hoilerplated pa.s.sageK iiit() clierit-specific material^mo^t oh- 
viously, by changihg a reference to the prc'viqus client hy name to a 
reference t() the current client. Several other high-affect changes in- 
volved emphasizing key phrases about the Firms expertise (with 
italics) ,jnd_ inserting more information about the proposed staff for 
the stiidv That concluded Bakers draft 3 revisions 

Perhaps as a result of his major recasting of the propo.sal from 
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piiro It'ttt'r to letttT-phis iorinat. Bakt'r r'\ ist'tl the icxi slii^litly one 
uunv time; despite iv- tight deaclliiie: W hile lie ch'd some correctinii 
for icieii i j diuit 4; his iiKiiii ibeus ;ii all three sections was on minor 
adjustnieiits oi ierited to cohesion and usajie. 

Prop()sal Bak-(1 

I'nhke proposal Bak-B, Bak-(> was not a cMiipetitixe situation. 
Baker liaJ heeii trx'ing for ahoi.t four years to secure Husiness w ith 
this potential client, a leader in the huihh'ng-materials in(h!str\. so 
when they finally did need a study done. Baker was the one callr l in 
first: And he « as the only one called; apparently because Baker con- 
viiiced the coin pan y presideiit that the Firiu "wouldnt scare the 
da\ h'^hts out of" the divi.sional presideiit with \\iioiji Baker W()Uld 
be^K'orkiii^. 

The conipauN's president was a d\naniic, a^gre.s.sixe, .slick llar- 
vartl graduate. Although tlie proposal was addressed to liim, the pri- 
niar\' decision maker was a v ice-president in charge of one of the 
divisions; thilike the president, the vice-president was not at all 
pohshed: He had worked in the mills all his life; he was practical 
aiul direct, he cHd iiot wear a jacket to w()rk, aiicl he did roll up his 
shirtsleev es. Tlie decision was tlie vice-pfesideiit's because the coiii- 
pany was "totally decvntrali/.ed." The president liaci told Baker diat 
if the vice -pre s:d en t said yes, he would say yes (though the vice- 
president did not know tliat). Tlin.s, Baker needetl to write a pro- 
posal responding to the vice-presidents practical sensibilities, but 
he also wanted the doctinient to be responsive to the slick-niiucled 
presideiit. who had never before seen Baker's work and whom Baker 
waiited to ill! press for whatever future business iiiight be in store. 

To respond to the vice-president's needs. Baker lisec! a lot of 
straight talk, telliiig liim what .specific deliverables he would have at 
the end of the ptudy and liow the re^ ,iltiiig cost savings would eiicl 
up paying for the project. Thus, unlike pr()posal Bak-A, written to 
the art museum. Baker expressed a strong hottoni-hne orientation: 
"The proposal; almost by its nature; had to have some boring re- 
capitulation of data that realb" is not even relevant to the study such 
as co.str and nUiiibers of workers and how big the plant is and hosx- 
tlie\' ^vere organized over the vear.s. ' Morecnef, Baker ii.sed head- 
ings .such as 'SiAles Elffectivene.ss," 'C'u.stoiiier Service," and "()r- 
gani/ati(nial EfTecti veness" rather than generic headings such as 
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"Biickgroiiiur' or "Nlotliocls." He did rot 'want to sound like a heavy 
consultant," Hut rather wanted to place himself in a ''sdrt-of-^()r)d- 
ol -hoy kind of role." In addition, since tlie vice-president was a 
Southerner whose plant was lociited in a siiiall deep-Sbutli tow.,, 
BakcT hroupht with hiiii to tlie liieetin^s a highly experiei) ed col- 
league who spoke with a strong Soiitliern accent. 

The pr()p()sal itself was designed to lay out a record ofwliat had 
heeii discussed at the meeting and, in particular to outline the 
Firms plan for phase I, which wr^uid take thirteen weeks to coiii- 
plete, at a cost of about $9(),()()(j (plus expenses): In its final Version, 
proposal Bak-C was \;H00 words lon^: 

A little i}\'cr half of the first draft was dictated by Baker; this com- 
prised the pr()l)jem section (which he generally is responsiHIc ior 
wheii he cojjahorates) and part of the methods section. Perhaps as 
part ()f his intention to speak plainly to the vice-president. Baker 
wrote the problem section with short, pitliy independent clauses 
that averaged nnjy 11.5 words (compared to 16:4; 17:3, and 15.4 in 
his first drafts if the problem secti(ms in his other proposals), as 
showi^ in Appendix C;9: The greater part of the methods section 
was dicn[ated b}' the member of the Firm who had attcMuled the 
meeting with the clieiit. This second author had longer T-imits and 
independent clauses, though ho 1^ ger than Baker wrote in other 
seetioii.s, so there was no striking^ onflict of styles. The second au- 
thor, howeve., did writ •paragraphs with mean lengths considerably 
longer than those found in Baker's writing: the mean paragraph 
length in draft 1 was 96, compared to draft 1 incans of 48, 51, and 49 
in the methods sections that Baker wrote. When ^he type.script.s of 
these tw() (lictated sections were available. Baker sandwielu'd the 
second autluir's text into the middle of lii.s o vn. Since the implemen- 
tation sectioii of this proposal would be (lujte sh()rt, Baker followed 
hi.s ri-e(juent practice of revising draft 1 ofthe problem and methods 
sections before writing the nearly pro forma iRnal part: 

As it turned out, Baker spen* the next several days traveiing to 
visit clients, so that the revisions resulting in drafts 2 and 3 were 
made as time became availabh* dtiring airpiahe fliglit.s, taxicab trips, 
and other odd iiioments, Ftiiehding in black ink to create draft 2, 
Baker fbctisecl priinanjy on idea (68 changes) and high aHect (20) in 
the section that he had written. The latter included so'ne subtle but 
effective reworclings designed to emphasize progress that the vice- 
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prt'si(K'iit.liatl.alread\ made on liis own. For c-xairpK', Baker cliaiijiied 
!\-oii he al)le'* to "you arc al^le, ' and "iniprovements wliicli have 
lx*en made" to "improvements which you have made: ' Elsewhere, 
he spht in half a passage deserihiii^ hoth existing prohleiiis and pre- 
vious jiiipiove nents iiiade in deahii^ with those prohleiiis, in order 
to eniphasi/e his reco^iiition ol'tlie vice-president's prior efforts. In 
tlie niethods sectioii. however, the rate of voluntary clian^es was 
only 77 (eornpared to 120 in the prohlem se('tion]: and despite a 
slightly dominant focus on cohesion (22). Baker redi^ced the second 
authors large paragraph mean only from 96 to 88: Ami Ix'cause lie 
inserted an idea-oriented sentence group (rtnir structures long), the 
cohesive lies rate actnally dechiied shghtly (fnnii 46 to 41), despite 
the iiisertioii of three iiew signal Words. UiHjiie.sticijahly the most 
ohvioiis change in the two parts during this draft, however, was the 
insertion of one of this uncoin entional proposal's onl\' three liead- 
iiigs ("Customer Service"), along with a recasting of the second au- 
thor s sole heading (changing "Organizational Productivity Improve- 
ment" to "Organizational Effectiveness "). 

Still unsatisfied: and still on the road. Baker revised tlie first 
typescript ()f the pnjhlem and inetluKls sectioiis yet agaiii to create 
draft 3, this time ii) blue iiik, at VoliiiUary change rates onK' slightly 
I()wer than th()se iji the first revision of the te.xt (92 ar.d 66, com- 
pared to 120 and 77 in draft 1). This time, the greatest part of his 
attention was directed toward iclea (35 and 20 in the respect ixe sec- 
tions) and high affect (23 and 16), witli all hut a lew of the remaining 
changes involving cohesion and style (ahout e(iuajiv dividefi he- 
tween goals 6 and 11 — that is: between cohesive ties aiid segiiieiita- 
tion of the text for readahility). W'lule this howahnost illegihle ^'>'pe- 
script was heing redone by the word-processing Jhit. Baker wrote a 
brief iniplehieiitation section. .'Although tiii.s passage u'as not set ofl 
witli a heading, the familiar topics (along with some of Bakers stock 
phrases) were clearly distinguishable. 

W hen the t\'pescript of tiie now complete proposal returned from 
the word-processing umt: Baker demonstrated his usual reluctance 
to leave the text alone — for he no\v revised noi cu\y the iiewly geii- 
erated iinpleinentatioii section but also the rest of the ei)*:ire docii- 
iiieiit, froin begiiuniig to end. Although the low voluntary change 
rates for each of the first two sections (42. 32) suggest a desultprv 
going-over, the line of thought in the |:>roolem section was consider- 
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ai)ly altc'R'tl l)y tlu» insertion of'an ciglit-striictiirc parai2;rapli.tliat oiit- 
liiic'd the '. litMits major conctTns unci tlie Finirs ^fneral plan of at- 
tack. Even the Tew changes to the inip!cnu-iitation section proved 
significant, since among otiier things Baker removed the nonsensi- 
cal (and still unexplained) phrase "lu bridge ' a:id also raised tlie cost 
estiinate frcHii $85 AKK) to $88, 000. Since jiis changes in draft 4 %vere 
iewhul sigiiificaht, Baker revised another fresh transcript; hui most 
of the eliahges were minor (for e.vaniple, "three-phase ajipioacli l)e- 
cahie "iliree-pha.sed approach"). Even at this stage, however Baker 
still was will in <^ ' j make significant changes, moving a fixe -structure 
paragrap^ (descrihing what the Firm would discover for the client) 
so that V followed, rather than preceded, a description of what the 
Firm ncraliy finds in such a study: The effect of this clii'nge was tc) 
avoid t.ie implication that the Firm had already made uj) its iiiind 
and wcHild Just iinpcise canned inforniatibh arid deci.siohs oii the 
vice-iMvsidehts division; instead. Baker presented himself and the 
Firin as a knowledgeable group of open-minded consultants ready 
and willing to lend assistance to this clients "un itpie" situation. \\'ith 
thatacconiplisiied. Baker finally sent the letter to the vice-president. 

Proposal Bak-D 

Proposal Bak-D demonsi^-ates Bakers important ahihty to help 
the clieiit's staff look good while achieviiig his owii purpo.ses — an 
ahility illustrated hy the iceherg anecdote in chapter 3. where Baker 
made a stall person in the client ccjinpany appear to niake a "g;obd 
suggestion" that Baker had himself presented to the staffer in an ear- 
lier meeting. A similar instance occurred in the situation surround- 
ing Bak-D. 

Bak-D was written for a large company that produces metal for 
use hy other manufacturers: The company was then ccnisidering the 
feasihility of building a ilev', $300 millicHl prcnlucticHl facility. To de- 
terniihe feasihility. it needed to knc.vv how much its product would 
be used by other mariufaetiirers ()\rr thii: next tliirtv \'ears what 
competitors iiiiglit do during the same time period, what kinds of 
union activities might be expected, and so on. The proposal would 
be evaluated and ihe decision would he made by a firteen-memher 
committee that Bai t thought reflected "a very hureaucralic, bum- 
bling, traditional organization:" Baker never met all tlie ;iieml)ers of 
the proposal-C'\'ahiatioii committee, but he did know that iiian\' of 
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tin* 111. the nioi (' traclitional oftlu' lot, frit tlicir own coiiipaiiv could 
coiuluct iiiiicli or tin- retiuired study oftn nds tlu iiisclvt s. Beraust* 
(if this attitude, and hecause the company did not often use nianaue- 
nient consultants: Baker expected to luix e difficulty persuadinij; tlieiii 
that outside assistance was ''equired — despite the fact that the coi- 
poniti()ii \\oujd base a $3(K) jiiillioii investment decision oh the 
studys results, and also despite the fact that a nuniher of careers 
were oil the line. 

Oiie of those with a career at stake was the proposals addressee. 
In relation to the ranks of the other a :iuiiittee iiicmhers. he oc- 
cupied a junior position; hut in terms of personal power, he had a 
Forceful personality that the other members W()uld have t() reckon 
witli. Tliis person was Baker's main Ciintact at the coiiipany, his pri- 
mary source of iiiforiiiati()ii that would help hihi di.sco\er what tbe 
coiiipany needed and what ini^bt influence it to select Bakers Firm 
in.stead of aiiotber— and therein b'es the other e.xaiiiple of Bakers 
savvy use of his pc)teiitial readers. 

Since Baker knew that the situation was highly competitive and 
ti'at tbe company was inexperienced in dealing with outside consul- 
tar ts, he also knew that it was important t() help bis coiitact hiok 
pood: if tile contact could seeiii to understand the situatitni better 
than the other staffers, aiid if he weie favorabl; disposed to the 
Firiy., then Baker \\ould have the ih.side track on prodiicih^ a \vin- 
hiii^ propo.sal. So Baker arid the contact talked privately about bow 
the conipain should ^o about selec ting a consulting agency; in par- 
ticular, tlie\ discussed the importance of the company s having a set 
()f criteria to present to potential consultants: in helping his contact 
develop those criteria: Baker tried to tip the balance in bis favor in 
at least two ways: First, lie discussed the eonvenieiice and benefits 
of close coiitacJ ueHveeii coiisultarit aiul clieiit. It was iio accident, of 
c()ur.se, that the worlcKvide licachjuarters of Baker's firm was Ki- 
cated in the .sairie city where the stiicK was to be clone. Second, 
BakcM- stressed the iiecessitx of liii iiig a consulting agenc\ that not 
only bad considerabh experience in the metals industry (which all 
tbe bidding agencies had) but also considerable experience iii the 
automotive industrx (wliieli onl\ tbe Firm had): These tw() ccindi- 
tions — pr()xiniity and aut()niotive e\peri<Mice — becanu^ part of the 
com ^anys criteria f()r e\alii;Uiiig the coiisulting agencies. Tliirs, in 
heljjiiig to develop tlio.se criteria. Baker (Hsplayt d liis rare skill: not 
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oiiK to achipt the (lociur.ent to his audiencv luhich he docs \ tT> 
\vr!i). hut also to adapt his audl-hce to the kind of j)rop()sal \\r wants 
to \vritc. 

In its final form, tlie proposal was, at alxjiit 4500 words, i\\c long- 
est of all fi|i;ht proposals; it coniinitted the F'irin to the longest pe- 
riod of work (four months), and it would cost the client the ni()st 
(ahont ST(JNy,000). 

Vet. oddly enough, it was the only proptisa! for which Baker pro- 
duced only tliree drafts (instead of ftuir or five), and it was one of two 
proposals in which he mlide only a couple (if chan^;es to the imple- 
inentation section (though, in both instances, that section was re- 
, ised hy another writer). It also presented the most difliculties for 
analysis oi quantifiable features (at least Trom our approach) r)ecause 
of a C(nnposing/revising process that was almost a parody of Bakers 
usual strategy. In Bak-D, w-ritten in about six hours. Baker first dic- 
tated what he called a "draft of sections:" One of these passages, two 
tx pewritten pages long, consisted of the cbriveritiohal letter open- 
ing ("It was a pleasure meeting with you last week to review your 
thtnights and discuss issr.es"). Another passsage. a little over one 
page long, would later constitute the "study strategy" part of the 
problem section. Next came a fourteen-page passage, the first eleven 
])age;s of which would constitute most of the methods section, aijd 
the last three pages of which would comprise part of the problein 
section. At se\eral points in this fourteen-page stretch. Baker dic- 
tated notes not to his t\pist but to himself, as in the following: 

N()to ()h Step 3, Be siirc to include ('CODOinetru- f()recast / George 
Mason Also involve i.iii) in tlie secondary Pirn) spcciahst stej) and the 
wmds that would go with that: George Slason. econometric forecaster, 
who accurately f()recasted wjtliin \9c the valley and reliound of sales ii) 
North America at a tin)e when inthistry aiul ccnnpaiiy soiirces. iis WvW as 
asso( iatif)i)S were forecasting a leveling: 

In other \V()rcis- while there was ho (piestibh that Baker approached 
this text with the fahiiliar generic script for a proposal in mind, be 
set^nis to have had less of an idea what specific line of thought his 
proposal would take or h()w the available data would suppoit suJi 
an arrangement. Ivssentially, he wrote out three "argun;cnts" and 
then recast them into an overriding fine ()f thought, lii so doing, he 
made tlie most dramatic chan";es in a text nUide by either author. 
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OiKt' Baker had a typescript ()f what he had dictated (which we 
lire calhng draft 1, since the various segments had most of the char= 
acteristics of the prohlein and inethods sections), he set ahout a \ cry 
exte:isi\ e cut-aiid-paste rearrangement, acc onipanied hy hand- 
writteii revisions in hliie ink. As a result, draTt 2 had very high rates 
for all six processes, hut particularly high rates for insertions and 
moves (see Appendix G iO): For revisioiis that iiivolvetl inore than a 
single structure; eleven moves were ccniiprised, respectiveiy, of 10, 
2. 2. 4. 2. 25; 2, 6. IT, 17. and 3 structures — a \cry great amount of 
reorganizing conipared t() his iibrmal practice. His iniusual ciit-ancl- 
parite activity distorted all of the rates for draft 2 in both the proh- 
lein and met hods sections, since, as noted earlier we determine 
rates In dividing the nuniher of changes hy the numher ofT-units in 
the draft being revised (and then multiplying hy iW). 

This distortion occurred because of tv^o factors in our method. 
First, we determine revision rates by dividiiig the number of chaiige.s 
to a draft by the iiuinber of T-units iii the text (or a part of the text) 
before this set cif changes vvas made. For example, the first part of 
draft 1 might have 250T^iinits. In creating draft 2, the writer might 
make 50 changes (insertions and deletions) to this part. In such a 
case, the rate of revisions would be 50 divided by 2.50 (yielding 0.2) 
times 100 (yielding 20). A problem would occur if one of the 50 
changes was a move of a long passage from aiiotluT part of .he text 
into this part: Suppose that this move imported lOOT-uiiits from the 
other sectioii and that 24 of the 50 changes iilade in thi.s revisiiig 
session were liiade iii the 100 iiilported T^iinits. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there woiild be several ways of computing the rate. 
First, one could count the n)ove and the 24 changes made in the 
imported passag(^ as one move. Thus, the r it^: would be 26 divided 
by 250, for a rate of lO per lOGT-units. Second, one could treat the 
number of ii^ported T-units as part of the original text; that ^^, ()ne 
could add the 100 imported T-uiiits t() the origihai 250. Theii one 
would add the ii umber of changes made to both the original text arid 
the ijnported passage (24 pju.s 1 plii.s 23, yielding 50). After that, one 
yvould coin put e the rate: 50 divided by 350, yielding a rate of 14. 
Third, as just rioted, one could divide the total number of changes to 
both the original and the inipc^rted T-units by the number of T-units 
in the original (50 divided by 250), yielding a rate of 20 per 100 T- 
units. Of coarse; such distortions do not occur if rates are figured for 
the whole tc\t; since ii> that case moves d() n()t aifect the riuriiber ol 
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T-iniits. lit i! ve Focus vnics i\)r vvhoir tt-xts. thri) iiiiotlirr sort of" 
tlist(;rtioii occ urs; ht'Cuiisc our stiujy sh()\vs tluit wi itcvs rev ise (lificr- 
cut sect i() lis ill iliticrcnt uays urn] .xi dWh'vv.'A rates. 

To \)c as coiisistCTit as j)()Ssil)R\ wc si'lcctccl tlic t!ti!x! altcrnati\(\ 
figuring rates l)y clnicliiiij: tl'v nninhcr of clianji;cs liy tlie nuiiiher oi" 
oiiphal T-units. For tins reason, tlie rate For the |)rol>l(»ni section 
(into wlijcli iinicli material \vas moved) is distorted \u^\\. and the 
rate For the nietliods section (from wnich much mutenai was nun ed) 
is distorted low in draft 2 of Bak-D: Evcii s(), tile proportions he- 
twecn rates continue to be iiidicative of Bakers concerns in each sec- 
tion: (To gain a rough idea of the rate of revising activity expended 
on material first generated— regardless of where it ended up after 
any moves—one hia\ halve the rates listed For tlie prohleni section 
a'id doiihle those listed For the methods section.) 

Ill his :!nift 2 changes to the prohleni section. Baker Focused on 
i lea and high-affect changes (56 percent of the total nuiiiher of revi- 
si(nis), the most dramatic of which involv ed the niov es that resulted 
in a suhstantiuily new line of thought: But lie also devoted a good 
deal of attention to cohesion, style, and usage, so that the niiniher of 
lieadiiigs per T-iiiiit clinibed from 3 to ^ and the paragraph uiean 
declined from 97 to 7?— hdth of these trends reflecting Baker s con- 
cern to segment the text for readability. The rate of usage errors also 
declined, Ijiit the percent oF weak clauses rose, since many of the 
imported T-units were of the clausal-frame type ( 'The chent be- 
lieves that . . ") that often supplies a necessary distinction for die 
rlietorical situation: That is, a proposal is judged not irierelv bv 
whether it mukes true statements about a company s problems, but 
als() by whether it makes accurate statements about what tlie coni- 
pahy belie\ es its problems to be. This was particularly necessarv in 
Bafc-D, where Baker needed to shape the responses of readers un- 
familiar with (and in some cases antagonistic to) Baker's plans for 
helping them solve their problem. 

In bis draft 2 revisions to the methods section. Baker remained 
highly interested in idea and nigh affect (oVer 42 percent oF his 
changes), but he focused niainly on coliesioii, inaking changes di- 
rected toward every goal in that orjentatioi:. As a result, rates for 
ties and headings increased, although the paragr.:pli, T-unit, and in- 
de])endei.t claiise iiiea:\s stayed relati\ el\ e\ en. 

\Miile draft 2 was off to the word-processing urtit, tlie implemeii- 



tntion scs'tion was genmtecl and indiKled in the rc- suiting t> po- 
se ript {^f'dnift 3 l or this draft. Baker's vojnntary dlilnge rate \vas 
reduced to n desiiltery 31 in tlie probleni secti Mi aiid 36 iii t!ie 
iiieth()ds section. In both parts, he devoted over hiilf (if his attention 
to idea and lii^h affect, with Mi e rest i^iveh to cohesion and style. He 
ignored nsagj entirei>\ The irnplementation section reeei\ecl a 
number of revisions by another member of the Finn's proposal plan- 
ning tciiM^; and ^\hilc three marks by Buker indicate that lie re- 
viev^ cd those changes, he left thv' tc\^. almost exactly as he found it. 

Frankliifs Proposals; 0\ ervif w 

Fianklihs writing process differs froiii Baker'^- liotli in technique 
and iri extent. The key dit!erence is that Franklin does not dictate 
his first drafts, but rather generates them in pencil; as a result, his 
second drafts consist not of revisions to a typescript erdict ition; but 
rather of penciled revisions to a draft written by hand on lined 
papei: Although his usual practice is to make repjaceiiieiits by eras- 
ing and then by writing over the erasure, he agreed (for oiir study) 
to cross out the text to be replaced. Nevertheless, soirie of his first 
drafts did contain erasures, arid thu s part of his revising process was 
lost from Our olvservatibn. However, when we inspected the hand- 
written drafts closely to estimate how much of the text had been 
erased, we found that less than a single line per page of handwritten 
text had been erased and then written over; as a result, we beheve 
that very h'ttle of Franklin's written materiaj wa.s not recovered by 
our niethod of niialysis. 

Ill inotlier procedural matter, we assumed that Franklin's pciieilecl 
revisions to his h:i rid written originals correspond to Baker't; hand- 
written revisions to the typescript of Ins dict.ited originals; ;is n re- 
sult, we have treated I such penciled revisions as constituting draft 2 
of his proposals. Such an assumption, of course, needs to be tested 
!)>• subse(}iient research: 

Frop()sals Fra-A arid Fra-B 

Proposals F'rii-A arid Fra-B were both addressed to the same 
reader (call liim Smithy the general manager a large manufactur- 
ing dixision of a miijor American ct)rporation. The Firm had previ- 
ously done tw^o or three studies for Smith, but the most recent one 
had occurred three to five years earlier. Frankhn did not believe the 
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corpbriition Iiiul J ii reel any other cbiisiiltiiig agencies in tlie meah- 
tinie, since one of Smith s key stiiff meinliers told Frankhn that "Sinith 
isn't ^oing to make a move withotit your firm being involved;' Thus, 
Franklin (who had consulted for Smith before) had established 
credibility going in, so much so that both situations were probably 
nonconipetitive. As Franklin pbirils but, however, a lack bf cbnipeti- 
tibh does riot riecessarily irieari the prbposals are assured brwiririirig, 
because if clients are dissatisfied with the proposal, they can always 
decide to look elsewhere or to do the study themselves. 

Fra-A proposed to examine the feasibility of relocating Smith's di- 
vision to a new geographic area: in his prcproposal meeting with 
Smith, Franklin determined lour key issues that he later addn^ssed 
as the following questions in the proposals "objectives' sect! oil: 

What steps are required to execute the relocation? 
What will he the cost of relocation? 

To what extent can manufacturing resource re(juireinents (space, equip- 
ment, manpower) he reduced through a move? 
Whot operating l)cnefits would result from a move? 

The task would require six weeks of consulting at a total cost of 
aboiit $55,000 (plus expenses). In its final version, the proposal was 
1,443 words long. 

Urice the feasibility study was concluded^ the division had autho- 
rization to pursue tlie idea further and asked the Firm for a proposal 
(Fra-B) on plant location. In the report presentation for the first 
study, however. Franklin had some problems with a junior colleague 
who fouled up the presentation in some significant ways. Because of 
that problem, Fraiikliii was concerned that the situation for the sec- 
brid study would be competitive, but this turned out hot tb be the 
case, undoubtedly because bf the Firm's successful record with 
Smiths company. 

In particular, proposal Fra-B involved finding a site for an addi- 
tional manufacturing facility to produce a new part that was vital tor 
military and commercial aircraft: The new part was techuologicany 
superior, the corporation felt, to otiiers on tile market, and tluis 
they anticipated a great increase in production volume, riecessitat- 
iiig additibiial capacity. Aribther facility wa.s also necessary because 
bf the (juickness with which the part had to he delivered: if an air- 
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liner in Gc- .iiany were grounded because it needed the part, the 
corporation would ha%'C to deliNer on time or lose the custonier 
Moreo% er, because the com pah ys curreiit jirodiictibii facility existed 
in a hichly unionized ehvirohment aiid was thus subject to strikes, 
the cbrpbratioh needed another Ibcatibh to assure timejy delivery of 
its pibdiict. But the potential union problems were only one factor: 
a tornado or a fire would also inhibit production if the product were 
manufactured at only one Facihty. 

According to Franklin, proposal Fru-B (like Fra-A) was pretty 
"matter ot feet," since "we not only had done Work for the cbmpariy 
belore, but we had done the same type bf work fbr them." Mbre- 
o\'er. Franklin was advised by Smith to use the same approach the 
Firm had emplbyed in a previous study for him. Thus, one whole 
set bf rhett^rical decisions was already made for Franklin, and so was 
another. Smith was definitely the key decision maker, so much so 
that he never even showed the Frst proposal to his staff: The study 
proposed in Fri B required two phases of five and six weeks, respec- 
tively, at a cost tf $60,000; In its final version, the proposal was 
1,574 words long; 

Before we begin to analyze Franklins cbmpbsihg and revising 
strategies arid their effects bri Fra-A, Fra-B, and the other two pro- 
posals, we shbujd recall the general differences between his prose 
style and Bakers (as discussed earlier in this chapter). We should 
also note tl^tt, since his proposals are shorter; the number of T-units 
in a given section may be quite small: As a »^csuit, the rates and per- 
centages are much more volatile in Fraiikliils proposals thari iri 
Bakers, since fewer changes have greater effects. Iri particular, rates 
can give an impressibri bf rririch greater activity thari actually oc- 
curred. For exariiple, the prbblem section of Fra-A had only 15 T- 
uriits, Iri revisirig this section to create draft 2, Franklin made only 
17 voluntary changes, for a rate of 114. (Voluntary rates shown on the 
charts are sums of the five orientation rates; due to rounding, they 
sometimes vary slightly from a true rate of voluntary changes di- 
vided by number of T-units.) Of these changes, 12 were brierited tb- 
ward idea, three toward cbhessbri, arid bhe each ibward style and 
Usage- Thus, everi though he riiade brily brie style change, the style 
rate was 7; arid sirice 7 can sburid like a lot rnore than 1, we need to 
be careful not to overestimate the amount of activity implied by th'^ 
rates, at least in the short implementation sections and in some of 
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the rejatively short prohiem sections Simiiarly. even though the 
net effect of Frankhns insertions, deletions, arid replaceiiients in 
draft 2 of tlie proI>lem section was to increase tlie iiuiiilvir of \vc)rds 
in the section hy only 19^ the section's T^iihit ineah rose sohiewhat 
sharply (From 18.5 to 19,7). 

Thus, relatively small changes in short sections can have rela- 
tively large effects on measures of quantitative elements in the text- 
Ex en so, the effects oFthe changes on the text itselFnre iit) less real: 
even it the statistics exaggerate their impact a little; For example: if 
a loilg T-uriit were iriserted into a passage, the T-unit hleaii would he 
altered more if the original passage had heeri fiveT-uiiits Ibrig tliari if 
it had Heeri tvverity 'Furiits long; arid while we riiust keep this statis- 
tical exaggeration in mind, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
a long T-unit inserted into a five-T-unit passage would ha\e a \'ery 
striking effect on the text. With these considerations in mind, we 
can turn to an analysis of Franklins; strategy in re\ising Fra-A and 
Fra-B. starting with the first of these. 

After the initial meeting with the chent, FrankHn wrote out the 
prohleiii and illethods section of draft 1, writing in pencil bri lined 
paper. He tlieii revised these sectibiis (also in pericil). creatirig di"aft 
2. While the typescript was being prepared, he wrote the iriiple- 
mentation section in pencil, and also revised it in pencil. As noted 
earlier, according to our approach, all of the material generated in 
pencil (in the problem, methods; and implementation sections) con- 
stitutes drafi 1; The revisions to all three parts constitute draft 2: 

As Appendix C.ll shows, in draft 2 of Fra-A, Franklins liibderate 
vbhiiitar)' change rate (il4) brierited largely toward idea (80), iii- 
vbl\ ed brilv miribr irisertioris. deletibris, or replacemerits of a word 
or phrase (for example, "basic" to "major," "dperatibris'\ tb/*di\'i- 
sions ) The voluntary change rate was higher in the meth(Kls sec- 
lion (143) because oF increased activity oriented toward high affect 
and st\'ie; The higli-affect changes were directed toward several 
goals: To avoid an insult, Franklin changed from saying that the 
I'irm \\ buld "carry out its own analysis' of data supplied by Smith 
(which sounds distriistfiil) to saying that the Finn wbuld "riiake an 
assessment" (which sourids thorough). To build credit. He changed 
the distant-sounding "the stud\' team" to the more personal "we"; 
and instead of saying that the Firm would take steps to "minimiz.e 
the effort" of conducting the study (whiv h sounds lazy), he said the 
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Finn woulcl ' inininiize the time ' (which sounds efficients To feed a 
wish; he einphnsized the positive by changing **tasks that will he in- 
volved in relocating" to "tasks required to effectively relocate, ' and 
he also clianged tlie hypotheticaj "would" and ''plan to" to "will (for 
example, "We plan to do this " to "We wiij do this"): Thi^ i^jttern of 
greater voluntary activity in the methods section ^Iian in the proh- 
leiii section is typical of Franklins approach, jccurrihg in nearly 
every dnift of every part and holding true tor tlie__tbtal riiiniber 
of eacli part s revisions in all but one proposal (Fra-C). In this re- 
spect; Franklin's approach to the functional parts of a proposal differs 
significantly from Bakers, since Baker always revises the prob- 
lem section at a greater voluntary rate than he does the methods 
section. 

In the iriiplemeritatibri section of dnift 2of Fra-A. Frankliii deni- 
pnstrated both writers' typically increased amount of attention to 
high aflect in those sections, since _an implemeritatibh sectibii's func- 
tion is to describe the Firms staff and to bond with the client by 
means of a "complimentary close ' to the letter-format proposal. As 
it turned out, these were the last revisions Franklin made to the im- 
pieilientation section of Fra-A (e\ pt for a single idea change in 
di aft 4). There could be no clearer evidence of his lack of interest in 
tinkering with the text— that is, in giving it tjie sophisticated polish 
tliat Baker characteristically seeks. 

Whei. Franklin received the typescript of draft 2 of the first two 
sections, he went over it twice — once in black ink (draft 3], then 
again in blue ink (draft 4). Neither set of changes had much effect on 
the measures of the quantitative elements of style. In draft 3, both 
sections received some attention to cohesion, but Franklin was 
merely changing major headings to minor ones — changes that were 
perhaps more akin to correcting typographical errors than to arrang 
ing or rearranging the text, Ana while T-uiut arid iridependeilt 
clause h'ngth declined slightly in both sections in the final draft, the 
decrease was due to the insertion of new, short sentences oriented 
toward idea or high affect — for example, sentences about the speed 
with which the Firm could complete its study. 

All things coiisidered. Franklin's approach lo Fra-A is emblematic 
of his general cbricept ()f cbrtipbsirig arid revising: he knows what lint- 
of thought he will lake, he writes it dbwri, he kribcks s bine of the 
rough places off, and lie .sends the proposal to the client. But while 
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his strategy of revising Fra-A serves as a useful emhiem, it shotilcl 
hot he ebnsiclered a stereotype. To enforce this point, we need only 
examine his process of writing Fra-B, which, as noted earHer, was 
a highly similar proposal written to thie same ciieiu as Fra-B, and 
which was composed only tMo months later Franklin generated the 
first draft of this proposal in two sessions. In the first, he wrote out 
the problem section in ink; in the second, he wrote out the methods 
and implemeritatidri sections in pencil, boilerplating freely from a 
previous site-selection proposal written For another client: Gener- 
ally speaking, the quantifiable features of this draft (shown in Ap- 
pendix C.12) do not vary much from the usual rates arid percent- 
ages, except that the T-unit means for the problem arid methods 
sections were in effect reversed: that of the problem section wa,s 
quite high for that section (26.2), while that of the niethods section 
was somewhat low (20.9). The high mean in the problem section was 
caused by a high percentage of weak clauses, brought about because 
Frarikliri recapitulated the general manager's remarks from their ear- 
liei riieetirigs: 

The client believes that the new lechriblbgy inherent in the manufacture 
oFits product will lead to a dramatic increase in demand for that product. 
U believes, too, that its devclbpriient program and mililar> aircraft t xpc- 
rience give it a cbrripetitive edge that will enable it to eaplure a signifi- 
cant share of the available market. 

The low irieari iri the methods sf ction; hnwe\ er, appears to have oc- 
curred by chance. 

Franklin produced draft 2 in his usual mariner, riiakirig changes in 
pencil— except for the boilerplated passages. These, which had lit- 
erally been cut froiii tlie typescript of another proposal and pasted 
onto the lined paper bri which Frariklin eharacteristically writes, 
were revised iri red irik. As he went over the problem and methods 
sectibris. Franklin departed From his stereotypic process in two iTia- 
jbr respects. First, he revised at a higher rate than usual (182). Sec- 
one], he paid more than his usual amount of attention to cohesion 
and style^ In particular, all but one of his style chariges iri these two 
sections had the goal of concis( uvss. Thi.s extraordinary attention 
brought the T-unit and irideperid . nt clause means down in the prob- 
lem section, but failed to do so ii) the methods .section because of a 
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n lativeiy high rate of idea changes (56). many of them Insertions or 
replacements thjit iricrease J the size of the text. Third, and perliaps 
nu)St renK'rkahly. FrahkHn nVMic a very gieat Tiiiiilhei- of chaiiges 
u'hose efieet was to inake the concepts in the proposal more specific. 

Some of this can he explained by the influence of situational norms 
operating on the boilerplated material. For example, the boilerplate 
hsted the following "factor" as one to be covered by the study; **En- 
erg\' resources and availabijity:" The new client, however needed a 
particular type of energy for its inanufaeturiiig process, so Franklin 
revised the phrase to "Availability of natural gas." Siniilarly. he 
changed the boilerplate's general phrase "your bperati(>ir to the 
cheht-specific phrase * your proposed (Operation ' 

For many other passages. in the boilerplated material, however, 
there was no pressing need for a change; since the boilerplate, wliile 
somewhat general and vagne, was no less relevant to the new ciient 
than to the old: Even so. Franklin revised many of these; Here, 
agaiii , difl'erent motives appear to have been at work: In some of the 
changes. Franklin hibved from writer- based to reader-based prose. 
For example, thinking of the task that he would need to perfbrin in 
this study. Franklin first wrote that a tbuclistbii^e or standard -.set ting; 
community would be "selected" by the Firm. In dntft 2, he consid- 
ered the idea from the client s perspective, and wrote that the ideal 
community would be "identified" by the Firm, the implication mw 
was that the Firm would "identify" while the client would "select:" 
Elsewhere, Frahkjiri first wrote that such touchstone communities 
"jire identified for a particular purpose; in revising, he adopted the 
readers perspective, arid wrote that such corririi unities "will be" 
identified (that is, for th>s particular purpose for this partxculor 
client). 

Other changes made to the text were neither required by the new 
client's situation nor prompted by the need to adopt the client's per- 
spective; they simply made the information clearer: For example, in 
draft 1 Frariklin said the Finn would verify informatioii about the 
touchstone ebuim unities by cbritactirig "khbwledgeable sources in 
the area"; in draft 2, He said they would contact "kribwledgeable 
souices in each of the areas being analyzed. " In draft 1, He referred 
to a "recommendation" to be made by the Firm; in dnxft 2, he changed 
*^hat to the more specific Vecoinmended location. ' In draft 1, he 
vi'rote "geogiapliic area": in dnift 2, he changed that to "operating 
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environiiuMit:" This desire for specificit>* and accuracy is t\pical oF 
Fmnklin. In fuct, in another proposal, he changed the Hoilerplated 
phrase "oS er 75 years"_to "over 78 years" — not hecaiise the nuinhef 
78 war; hiore meuninj[<ftil or impressive to the client, and certainly 
not hecaiise it iriattered to anyone else whether the tinie-spah hikl 
been 75 ()r 78 years; l)nt simply because it was more accurate. This 
habit of mind ma\- ac^unt for part of Franklins success as a manage- 
iis wcji as for his sucNLess as a proposal writer. 
In the implementation st^ctiori, his chanj^es in draft 2 focused on 
idea aiui high affect; but he also paid a good deal of attention to st\ le 
(cohcisehess), so that tlie independent clause mean declined sharply 
(frohi 21.5 to 18.3), as did the T-unit mean (from 23:5 to 20.2). 

\Mien the typescript of draft 2 was returried to him. Franklin 
re\ ised it in red ink. In the firj:t t^'O sections; he focused hia.'nly on 
idea and high affect, continuing to make client-specific changes of the 
sort just de.>cnbed. On the whole, though, these somewhat desultory 
changes had no significant effect on the quantifiable descriptors. 

Propo.sal Fra-C 

Proposal Fra-C was written for a company quite different from the 
one addressed in Fra-A and Fra-B — a much smaller, relatively im- 
sophisticated company that knew little about the matters the firm 
would be proposing; In Fra-A and Fra-B, Franklin assumed that, 
when he "made a statement, they knew what I was talking about"; 
but in proposal Fra-C, he Telt that I had to walk them tbioagh 
rather specifically, and very clearly tell them what it was that 
We were going to do." Whereas the Fra-A/Fra-B manufacturer was 
"technologically oriented" and composed of "hard hitters, the heav\ 
hitters coming out of automotive and aerospace," those at company 
Fra-C were friendiy and "humanistic, " arid were hot at all sure what 
kind of study they wanted; At that tirhe, they were trying to de\'e!op 
a strategy for increased growth arid profitability during an expected 
economic uptiirh. Basically, their problem was that they were not 
sure hbW miichjrbvvtli (ifahy) the company s manulacturing divisioii 
could su.staiiK Thus, they were exploring the possibility of jiavisig 
the Firm 'audit" various aspects of that division; 

When Frankhn made his initial visit, aliOUt three months before 
lie Wiis asked to write the t-roposaj. he went with two othci spe- 
eiahsts to talk about several sjx c ific areas that might be exaniinecf 
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At first, the company appeared to favor a limited inve.stij^ation of 
just one area, hut made no coniiiiitment tn authorize it. Months 
later: after Franklin made rei)eatcd phone calls: the coiiipany de- 
cided on a full ^tiidy of all the areas discussed at the first necting: 

Tlie C(i!lipany's reluctance to decide oii tlie study's scope stehUnecl 
n()l billy from their inexperieiice, hut also fn)hi a volatile p()litica! 
situation in tlr» division to he audited. Sc\ cral of the com5)any s 
leaders felt tliat the division had prohlenis: for example, the vice- 
president of finance told Franklin he just was not j^ettinj^ From nianu- 
facturinR what was needed to run the company. But the vice- 
president of manufacturing was the son of the company's formei 
chairman, and he carried a lot of weight in strategy decisions: Tims, 
even after delivering the proposal. Franklin did ikU get the g()-ahead 
for yet another iiiorith because the company's chairman had to clear 
everything with the \'ice-presiderit of riiantifacturihg. 

Nevertheless, in writing the proposal to the chairman, Franklin 
lelt no need to avoid the sensitive issues, Since so much was wrong 
at the company, and since so man\' of the principal players knew 
there was so much wrong. Franklin felt justified in sidestepping the 
fortiier chairmaii's soil: **I was n()t trying to write behind the scenes 
for the vice-president of iliahufactUrihg; I was writiiig to the chair- 
maii hecau.se, after all, he is the major stbcfclK)lder iii the compaiiy 
Uiid it's l*iS resporisihility to run the cbhipany well. Arid if manufac- 
turing isn't being run well, ilie company is not going to run well-' 
The project would requirf,^ fiv e weeks of consulting time, at a cost of 
about $60,000 (plus expenses). In its final version, the proposal was 
1,337 \\ '>rds long: 

Over. 1, Fnuikliii's writiiig of t'uis proposal \vas quite sirtiilar to that 
for propo.sal Fra-A. He first geii crated the pr()bleni and iiiethods 
sections and the staffing and deiix erahles jia.ssage.s of tlic iiiipleiiieri- 
tatiou section, and tlien he ievised tht-m I'M in pencil/, creating 
drafts 1 and 2 of those sections While a typescript of draft 2 was 
being pn^pared, he generated u;.d revised the timing, costs, and 
fjuahfieations segments of the implementation section (using three 
liHlg pieces of boilerplate): These passages received no furtlier revi- 
sion alter the pc/iciled chaiigcs t() the original draft, and W'ent to the 
client "a.s i.s." Thii.s. data in Appendix C. 13 about the impleiiienta- 
tion section of tl raft 3 are .soiiiewlial misleading, .since only about 
one-fourth of tlie section was actually rev ised. 
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I-ikc Iiis overall revising proccdurt's. FrUnkjihi; focus in rcsp<.-ct 
to the orientalions and goals in Frii-C was (jiiite siniiUir to iha* of 
Fra-A, as sliown in Appendix C. 13. The most strikin<i difference he- 
tvveeil the las t drafts of the tvvo proposals is his n.uch greater use of 
cohesive ties in Fra-C's prpHh^m und i^icthods sections (41 vs. 18; and 
81 vs 26, respectively^ clearly, his desire to lead his inexperienced, 
unfocused audience through his line ofthought had a marked impact 
on the iext — not only in the increased incidence of cohesive ties, hut 
also in the accompanying increase in T-unit means. 

Proposal Fru-D 

Proposal Fra-D, writteii during an economic recession, presented 
the Firnis plan for a relocation study for a division of a Fortune 500 
company. Initially, it presented Franklin w ith two difficuiiies: Firijt, 
according to Franklin, the division was a "chintzy outfit and i.ot 
forv^ard-thinking in terms of investing:" That is. the client saw no 
need for full-scale feasibility and site-locatidii studies, so the plan 
had to he confined to what we consider the first phase of a compre- 
hensive manulacturirig facility relocatibii study." Second, a rather 
large riumher of cbrisultirig firms were offering competitive bids in 
response to the request for proposals. Normally, Frai;k!in and his 
firm woiild not even have pursued the project, hut !)usiness had 
!)een bad during recession and Franklin had not done u study for 
months. 

The pn)por,ars fina! draft quoted fees of $25,000, even though 
Franklins firm had originally proposed a study for about S10,000 
more, has^'d o:1 its estimate of the time and -ffoH needed to solve 
the clients problems. When Franklin discussed the larger study 
scope and fees with the client, however, the latter wa^ shocked by 
the price: o^ther firms, the client said, had come in at around $15,000. 
But those firms, advised Franklin, did not have the resources to do 
the kind of study needed: As a compromise. Franklin pared down 
the study's scope and price: The text that FrarikUri sent to the client 
took the form of a tv o-page, single-spaced letter to the company s 
manager (the only person he had ebritacted at the company), along 
with an eight-page segment constituting the proposal proper. 

Two features of this proposal are particularly noteworthy: First, 
because of the client's reluctance. Franklin took special care to ex- 
plain the clients prol)lem in detail— both to illustrate the Firm's 
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understandmg of die client's situation and to convince the ciieiit tliiit 
ns problems were severe enough to require ah iihcxpectedly high 
expenditure for coi:i:itltants. As a result, the prohlein section 
FrU-D constituted nearly 60 percent of the entire proposal — a far 
greater percentage than in any of his other three proposes (2D. 18, 
and 26 percent, respectively), as shown in Appendix C.J4. And 
uHtMi Franklin revised this secti.sn to create draft 2: his ratr of high - 
affect revisions (28: accompanied h\- an idea change rut^^ of 85) was 
atynicaliy high for that section; 

The second noteworthy factor aboiit the revisions in Fra-D was 
that another member cf the firm— a less experienced and less 
skilled writer than FrarikHn — had generated the first draft of the 
net hods section, As a result, when Franklin revised to create draft 2 
of this sect\on. his cohesion, style, and usage rates were extraor- 
dinariK high, since !ie needed to make many changes in order to 
l)lend the second writer's passages ?n with bis own: For example. 
Franklin had to recast the second authoi s frequent nlirior-form inde- 
pendent clauses ("Meet rith you arid other persoririel ") to major- 
form clauses like those he used in the prbbleiri section ("We will 
riieet with you arid other persoririer I 

In this chapter, we have examined in detail the differences be- 
tween the cultural and persona! norms that motivate Baker and 
Franklin and we have seen that differences in their respective 
styles of prose are matched by differences in their strategies for gen- 
erating and revising a text. We have also rioted in detail the ways iri 
which both product arid process are affected by audience and by 
other factors governing the rhetoric o' x proposal in a bu.*;iness set- 
ting. In the final section of this study, we will review the main find- 
ings of chapters 3 and 4 and then brieRy discuss some irnplicationN of 
our method and results for scholars and teachers: 
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W H.\r, TilKN, MAY W k CONCLVXM: h W.)M Ol'K ^'1 1 DV i)F THIS KIHM 
and tlu' eight proposals 1)\ Bakci :a;cl Franklin? In aiiswcring this 
(jnc'stion. wo will first sii nun arize- what we lia\e reported in chap 
ters 3 and 4: Then we will suggest hcnv otir findings c»re rele\:int to 
theoretical anci peciagogical issues in rhetoric iuul co.iip:)sition: 

Sluiimiry of Finclihi^s 

From tlie perspectiN e of what might he called 11 le "inacroprocess 
of conip{)sing, both writerv demonstrate clear stages of prewriting 
(described n;aii;l\' in chapter 3) aiul of generating and revising the 
text (described mainly in chapter 4). Baker organizes his notes, dic- 
tates at least a iTiaj()r sectioil (with iio doubling back fiir revisioii, be- 
cause of tlie \'ery nature of dictation), aiid then revises each type- 
script, witli \'er\ few of his changes involving insertions, deleti(uis, 
or moves of material larger than a word or phrase. Frankliri s macro- 
process is even more linear: he thinks, he writes in longhand, he 
revises a typescript, and he sends the proposal oH — and e\'en fewer 
of his changes involve units larger than a w(?rd or phrase: 

To soine extent, tile "staged" aspects of tlleir coniposiilg processes 
Xri' somewhat obscured by die fact that ibey geiierate and re\ ise iii 
rbythiriic waves. Baker typically a!ler?iates text-geheiatihg ses? ions 
with text-revising sessions— not, however, because lie is rt \ ie\vihg 
and evaluating tlu text in order to see where he might go rext (that 
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is. liow lie nii^lit recast tlie line cf tli()u^lit or redefine flie ()\erall 
j")iir|K)St' of liis text). l)iit simply hCcaiise lu' is iisiialK . pressed f(ii" 
time. As a result, he generates one part and. wlnle it ?s heing t\pe(j 
up. generates amjther; and when the s(*cond segment is \wUvj. typed 
up; he revises the first segink?nt and /or generates a third: In Frank- 
hn's case, the opportuiiity for reciirsive rather than staged compos- 
ing is tinich greater, since, by \vri*^ihg iii longhand, he caii re\ise as 
he goes along, revise when lie has Phishe J a segmeiit. revise when 
he has finished a draft, or re\ ise at al! of these in()iheiits. . viul while, 
as we noted earlier, our approach does not allow us_ to phserve what 
went on while Franklin was generating the first draft of a text. v. e do 
know that he made very few c^rasures in writing F^ a-A (written he- 
fore he agrec'd not to erase but rather to cross out and write o\er) 
and thut he made few 'Tajse starts" in the other three proposals (that 
is. few passages which were aborted iii favor of ariother). Thus, 
there is little evidence of revision occurring white he generated tlie 
first draft, rather than aftchtnrd. This evidence supports Frahfclih's 
claini that he revises little as he writes, making most of his changes 
in a final reading of the whole text or section. So in Franklin's ease, 
too, the writer did not review or edit his work much as his ideas 
were committed to the page, but rather re\ ised in stages quite dis- 
tinct from the episodes of generati/ig text; 

For both writers, therefore, v, e fbiind iio evideiice that their 
rhythmic alterriatibhs of generating arid revising texts were truly re- 
cursi\'e. in tliat the revi.sibri of (sav ) the problem section before ti?e 
generation of the methods section had no impact upon the inethods 
section- That is, the writers did not go back to revise one section in 
preparation for writing a subsequent one; in Flower and Hayes' 
terms the revision of one section did not aher the o\ eraii plan or 
the goals for the subsequent section. Rather, the altei nation ()f gen- 
erating aiid i"evisirig was alrlibst aKvays iiliposed b\' a tight tiiTletable 
for prbduciiig the proposal; if the writers had had time fo produce a 
whole text at ope sitting, they very well might have, and subse- 
(|Uently could have revised the whole text in one sitting. 

As we have seen in chapters 3 and 4, a number of aspects of the 
writing environment influence this macroprocess. In particular, 
they influence the h* mi tat ion of the writers* revisions to relatively 
small eleineiits ()f the text. First, their Wfitiiig i.s l» task-specific re- 
sponse assigned by the F'iiin (rather than 'lelf-iiiitiated); so they do 
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ilbt grow' into a sorse of purpc^se; but bcizi: uith it. Setoiid. their 
pn/posals always dev elop the same overall liiie of thought ^)rc)l)lenK 
methods, impienieiitatiun); so they heed hot sciireh for or develop 
an appropriate organizatioii for their ideals. Third, their highly eon- 
vcntional line of thought is applied to a fairly limited range ofsul)- 
jeet:, (.r.anufaeturirig arid riiarketing trends for Baker, and relocation 
feasibility arid site selection for Franklin); so they do not need to fa- 
ririliarize themselves with a new area of incjuiry; Fourth, many of 
their strategies in bidding Tor jobs and their procedures for produc- 
ing proposals are prescribed by the Fi nil; so they do not rieed to 
develop new arguments or approaches. Fifth, they !)bth use the 
Firn/s word-processing tinit; so fresh tv|3esenpts are readiK avail- 
able Sixth, deadhries for producirig finished proposals are normally 
quite short; so they are forced to adopt relatively time-efficient 
niethdds arid to prioritize ^bals. 

Frbrii the perspective of what might be called the ' microprocess" 
bf revinng, both writei s' dynamic patterns of revisions from draft to 
draft exhibit the multiplicity and simultaneity of rhetbi ical and lin- 
guistic concerns associated with recersi\eriess, Iri all drafts, their 
changes are oriented as much toward ideas and High aflect as toward 
cohesion: style, and usage— thai is, tbward modifications of the in 
formation, ideas, or arguriient of the document, as much as toward 
what might be called "text polishing," "cleaning up," or "repairing 
mechanics." Later drafts do not ignore ideas to focus on (say) usage, 
but rather maintain a pattern of multiple focus on all aspects of the 
document. In Baker's case; however, and particularly in the problem 
section of Bak- A; there appear to be rhx thriiic wa\ es of attention — a 
revising session mainly focusing bri altering ideas and signaling con- 
iiectioni;; followed by a sessibri mainly focusing on cleaning up lan- 
guage (especially fbr cbriciscness), followed b>' a session primarily of 
renewed atteritibn to ideas, followed by a final session of polishing 
text and making very minor adjustments to the sense. 

And just as macro^- --esses ai e altered by factors beybrid the writ- 
ers' cont rob so too are microprocesses. In analyzing draft-by-draft 
patterns of revision; we found great variability iri rates and propor- 
tions oF attention fo tile various brientations—in_ proposals on the 
same subject to differerit readers, an_d_even in similar proposals writ- 
ten to the same reader. A number of factors about the writers' situa- 
tion uriderlie this variability: the degn^^ of fiuniHurity with the 
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reader or readers; the ntimber of readers; tlie knowledj^e and atti- 
tudes of the reiulers (especiuliy uhen tiiere is more than one reader 
or decision niaker); the writers' or the Firiii s preexisting reputation 
or credilMlity; the difficulty of the task, \vhether figured iii teniis of 
typiealily, scope, or ahstracthess; the presence or ahseiice of a sec- 
ond writer; the use of hoilerplate; the importance of the task (in 
terms of the Firm s interest in making money); the (juality of one s 
typist or word processor (as in ahundance or sparseness of t\po- 
graphic errors); and the demands of superiors or colleagues in re- 
viewing the text. 

Affecting all of these is the .Jnourit of time available to produce 
tlie document. Such availability caii affect illacrbprocess, for ex- 
ample, ill that some "immediate-need" texts (such as memos) riiay 
be planned only briefly and generated hurriedly, with virtually no 
revisi.ig of the first draft. And time constraints can affect micro- 
process in that they may influence the writer's very notion of a 
"draft"; that is, they may partly determine the point at which the 
writer treats the existing text as a temporary or final product: This 
issue of what constitutes a draft is sidestepped by studies using 
artificial conipbsirig ehvirorirhehts, where sui>jects geriei"ate dis- 
course in one session and revise it during another, with the output 
from each sess)on L'onsidered a dnift. But in a ndriartificial situation, 
what the researchers and the subjects consider u draft might be 
markedK different. For example, in self-sponsored writing under 
ideal conditions, a writer might compose and revise for a certain pe- 
riod of time, untii something tells him or her that enough time has 
been spent bh that stretch of discburse arid that more will be gained 
by setting the text aside than by coritiriuirig tb \vbrk it over. In such a 
ease, a draft is the product of least partly conscious decision. 
Even under such ideal conditions, of course, space may become a 
factor even though time is not; that is.; a writer might wish to con- 
tinue revising, but the composing surface (the literal sheet on which 
the text is recorded) might be so httered with emendations that it 
must be abaridoried arid the output called a draft. 

But under the wbrkirig cbhditibris bf a business eiwirbriment, con- 
st rain ts of both time and space might significantly influence the 
vTiting process. For example, if the writer were a management con- 
sul tar. t for the Firm, composing at the office, a conscious decision or 
lack of space still might lead him or her to leave off generating or 
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revising in order to have a fresh typescript prei, d. But if the 
writer were away from the office for a week. scril)l)lmg clown parts 
of the proposal ill airplanes and airport limos anu taxicaHs; so that 
time cbristrairits were iniposed by the duration of a flight or a cur 
"de. then the drafts and composing strategies might be consider- 
abl\ diflTerent. For instance; Baker s proposal Bak-C was revised over 
several days while he traveled from ciierit to client. Leaving oh the 
trip with a typescript of draft 1 in hand. Baker revised it in bits and 
pieces, first going through the text (sporadically) in one color of ink, 
then having a false-start session (in pencil) during which only a 
couple uf changes were made (treated as a ' nm-through*' and thus 
included as data for draft 3), and then going o\'er the typescript 
again in another co!(^r of ink — again doing so as time aljowed over a 
period of (Jays. As a result; the original draft 1 typescript was so 
nearly illegible that, when a new typescript inc(»rpbiatihg both sets 
of revisions was available. Baker revised it and then had another 
typescript (draft 4) prepared for a final set of rev isions (draft 5). Had 
he Written the proposal entirely in his office, his re\ ising process 
hiight have been difierent. 

Yet another factor influenc"^ both macro- and microprocesses of 
revision: the predominant mode (for example, argument, exposi- 
tion, narration) of the text or tlie part of the text being revised. 
Mode affects not only the product (as measured by words per Tunit, 
^"^^ forth) but also the amount, the nature, and perhaps the 
(juality of revisions made. We found consistent differences in each 
writers strategies of revision for the problem, methods, and imple- 
niehtatibri sections, respectively. Just as sentence-coml^ining re- 
search has had to takx mode into account in developing pedagogv', in 
d 'Signing empirical studies; and in assessing results of studies, so 
too must studies of the revising process. For, as our study clearly 
indicates; process and product are iiiterdeperiderit: the composing 
and revising process results in a document, but the nature or furic- 
tinn of the desired product affects the process used to create it. 

A final dbmiiiarit factor that our study found to affect revision in- 
volves the writers verbal skills and characteristic configurations 
of lini^iiistic and rhetorical features — in a word, the writer's style, 
whether of die product or of the composing process. As we have 
.^een. Baker is a tinkerer: he has a vvkier repertoire of linguistic and 
rhetorical de* 'i > s. a-id he spends more time fashioning the text after 
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the basic line of thought and Icve^ of develdpnierit have been laid 
down; F'raiiklin, however skilled he itiay be in cbiUparisoh with 
other groups of writers (for exarriple, college students or collej^e 
teachers arid researchers in hi.s field), has a diflTcrerit approach, rely- 
ing iribre heavily on graphic devices to supplement the limitatibhs 
of his linguistic repertoire. Partly as a result of these language- 
oriented constraints, he revises at a lesser rate, thouj^h he does re- 
vise effectively and ade(j|uately for his task and readers; 

Implications for Research and Pedagogy 

Our study appears to contribute both to the methodology and to 
the substance of current research in rh^-toric and composition. So 
far as method is concerned: of course, we fia\'e discovered se\'eral 
constraints on our approach to the study of revision; The most ob- 
vious is that it is extremely time-consuming, Any future study using 
this approach should take advantage of itibre advariced computer 
techniques for recbi Jiiig, coding, arid arialyzirig texts. Interviews 
with writers should be mbre structured, so that more information 
can be acc umulated earlier to guide coding and subsequent analysis 
of texts. .\ tlu' same time, single texts should be coded by several 
researchers working independently, so that the coding (and hence 
the analysis) can depend less on decision by consensus and more on 
decision by quantifiable measures. Finally, a greater number of texts 
and writers should be analyzed, so that statistical tests bf reHability 
iTiay be appHed to the apparerit similarities arid differences. 

Despite these cbristraints, however the apprbach we have pre- 
sented appears to provide useful information about the revising pro- 
cess as it occurs in one actual business environment With appropri- 
ate modifications of the coding p-ocedure used in this study, the 
seven variables of composition i:iight serve as a Useful point of de- 
parture for studies involving larger numbers bf writers, writers iri 
differerit erivirbriitierits (for example, the research labbratbry. tlie 
gbvernrrierit agericy, the freshman c()iri position classroom), and writ- 
ers of different kinds bf dbcu merit* .for example, fanu'linr essays, re- 
search reports, business letters). 

Since we have observed highly staged writing processes u\ the 
proposals written l)y Baker and Franklin, our study s inethod aiid re- 
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suits would appear to conflict with recursive model.s oHir. vov^\)os- 
ing process, particularly as described by Nancy Soniniers in Her 
important essay "Revision Strategies of Student Writers and Experi- 
enced Adult Writers" (1980). In that essay, which was so useful in 
bringing to light the importance of recursiveness in writing, Som- 
mers made several claims which sharpened her argument at the 
time but which may now need to be refined. First, in contrasting 
"linear" arid "recursive" models (if the writing process, Sbiriiiiers 
claimed that in a linear model "each stage . . . must be exclusive 
(distinct from the other stages) or else it becomes trivial and counter- 
productive to refer to these junctures as 'stages' " (379). This claim is 
not explained or justified, despite the fact that it runs counter to 
accepted practice in many areas of scientific and :scholarly inquiry; 
Very often; a linear model is used to conceptualize a process in 
which each stage is not absolutely distirict froril any other stage or in 
which the bouridaries bet'vveeri stages are riot clear. To take a familiar 
exariiple froiri the sciences, the process of mitosis is riot rigidly seg- 
mented or episodic, but occurs iri brie steady mm emerit; the fluidity 
of this change, however, does not eliminate the utility of conceiving 
of the process in terms of stages (prophase, metaphase, anaphase; 
telophase), in language study, too, the usefulness of conceptuahzed 
stages is common: For example, Albert C. Baugh (1957) prefaces ills 
overview of the periods in the history of Erigiish by ribtirig the dif- 
ference betxveeri the process itself arid the concept which allows us 
to uriderstarid the mairi stages iri the process: "The evblutiori bf En- 
glish iri the fifteeri hundred years of its existence in England has 
been an unbroken brie. Within this development, however, it is pos- 
sible to recognize three main periods. Like all divisions in history 
the periods of the English language are matters of convenienc <■ and 
the dividing lines between them purely arbitrary. There is no break 
in the process of continuous tfarisitibri. But withiri each bf the peri- 
ods it is pbssible to recbgriize certairi broad characteristics arid cer- 
tain special (levelbpriierits that take place" (59). Thus, ^f one wishes 
tb claim that, broadly speakirig, many writers' composing processes 
may be conceived as occurring in three stages, and if this concept is 
pedagogically useful, then the idea of linearity in the overall act of 
composing (that is, the macroprocess) is not inherently trivial 

On the contrary, as writing teachers have lb rig kribwri (les.s as the- 
ory than as a working ribtibri), rigidly irripbsed staging bf the cbrii- 
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posing process can be pedagbgically useful. In regarH to ihveritibh 
(or "plaririirig ' ( r "prewritirig for example, it is soriietimes useful 
to brainstorm— that is, solely to generate and write clown all ideas 
that occur, without revieuing. evaluating, or organizing them. In re- 
gard to generating ("translating," "writing*') a text, too; it is {re- 
quently useful to urge unskilled writers not to be recursive: ' Dont 
worry about spelling or usage in this dnift; just try to get your ideas 
down on paper, without stopping arid going back to change sbrile- 
thing yoti thirik might be grarrimcUically incorrect. '* In this example, 
of course, revising ("stopping aiul going back**) is equivalent to edit- 
ing for usage, but it heed not be; many teachers find it useful to tell 
some students, "Dont worry about details in this drafi; just try to 
sketch out your main line of thought. You can fill in the details later.'* 
Finally, in regard to revising, it can be useful for learners to stage 
the process: "Read through your essay the first time for ideas; then 
rt dd through it again looking for probleriis iri cohesion; theri look 
through it orice rilbre for prbbleriis iri style br usage.*' Irideed, siich 
stagirig iri sbrrie n^riacaderriic settings is high]> conscious, as de- 
scribe^ by Mary Fran Beuhler in "Controlled Flexibility in Tech- 
nical Editing: The Levels-of-Edit Concept at jPL " (1977). 

A second troublesome claim made by Sommers is that ' by stag- 
ing revision after enunciation, the linear models reduce revision in 
writing, as in speech, to no more than an afterthought. In this way 
such models make the study of revisibri impossible * (379). The first 
part of this remark quite uririecessarily reduces any "sccbrid thought*' 
to the pejorative category bf "afterthought.*' But everyday experi- 
ence is replete with instances of second thoughts being just as im- 
portant, if not more important, than first thoughts. For example, we 
might see something on sale and decide to buy it, paying with a 
check; but even as we write out the check, we suddenly remember 
that our paycheck will not be deposited in the bank Until the riext 
day; so we decide to use a credit card, or pbstpbrie bur purchase, br 
go without Siriiilarly, in a rhetbrical situatibri, a male chauvinist cbl- 
iege president writing a rriemb to his administrative staflF might first 
generate the sentence "Each administrator may bring his wife to the 
dinner.*' Later, however, as he reads through the typescript of his 
dictated memo, he might as an "after'* or "second" thought re- 
member that the college has recently hired a female assistant vice- 
president for student affairs (in response to an afiiritiative action 
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program imposed by a Federal court). Tlius. ulietluT frohi raised 
consciousness or fibhi fear of ahta^oiiiziiig a eourt-appointed medi- 
ator, he niiglit change the sentence lO "Administrators may hring 
their spouses to the dinner." We might well lament the fact tliat this 
change occurred to the college president only as an afterthought: 
hut ifrom a rhetorical perspective, tjie change would Ix' an iiiipor- 
tant "second thought/* or "revision.** or *'re-seeirig of what he liad 
said originally. In other words, even if revisibiis consist only of 
minor adjustments of the text (in terms of its size, ipformatiohal 
cbnteht, or bveral! hne of thbugjit), such adjustments might yet he 
rhetorically significant — particularly if they focus on tone or other 
reader-oriented aspects of the document heing composed. Sommers* 
further assertion — that a model based on stages and ''afterthoughts** 
makes the study of revision impossible — is simply inexplicable from 
the point of view of our study. 

The third aiid final difficulty preseiited by Sommers' approach in 
that essay is her focus on cbmpbsitibh-class composing— a focus on 
academic, belletristie, or literary writing that is shared by most 
other revision researchers, who have primarily examined the as- 
signed writing of students, or writing by English teachers or profes- 
sional essayists such as Donald Murray, or the writing of poetry and 
fiction, as in the Fans Review interviews edited by Maicoim Cowley 
(1958). In such academic and literary circumstances, writers in 
many cases may riot have what Flower arid Hayes (19S0a. 198Ub) 
have called stored repre5eri?a?ic?ns— appropriate notions about pur- 
{Dbse. audience, hne of thought, or tone — :\vhcn they begin to write. 
The student might say, vaguely, "! think I II vvrite about my summer 
vacation.** The poet might say, *'nmmm . . : that windhover I saw 
this morning might make a good subject for a poem:'* Of course, the 
student would be much more likely to make such a self-cbriscibus 
remark, since poets raiely have teachers give them assigrimerits or 
a.sk theiri what they would like to write about this week. In any 
event, if we asked Baker or Franklin to write about their summer 
vacation or to write a sonnet, they mig^ht well display a decidedly 
nonlinear process of composing; but if their Firms president asked 
them to develop a proposal for Company X; their composing pro- 
cess — in partictilar, their macroprocess — would probably he decid- 
edly linear. 

These objections to Sbriiriiers* illuriiihatirig essay would riot be 
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worth making were it not for tlic fact that, as theorx' irickles chnvh to 
classrooni pracUce, the distinction between recursi\e arid hiiear 
models could lead teachers and students (and perliaps some re- 
searchers) to ignore the fact that Hncar as well as recursive procf'ssjcs' 
or strategies are frequently employed in on-the-joh situations. This 
fact does iiothing to diitiinish the theoreticaj and priictical useful- 
kiess of Flowe: arid Hayes' recursiveness-oriented "aipnitive pro- 
cess" riiodel, f(;r iiothirig iri th^t riiudel requires that writiiig cariiiot 
he rigidly staged. Naturally, based bri their bbsei vatibri bl studerit 
writers, Flower and Hayes have found little evidence bf hijilily 
staged proces,ses. In contrast, based on a single observation of one 
engineer writing in a business environment, jack Selzer (1983) has 
found such evidence — and so have we in our study of two writers 
and eight proposals, 

Coiisccjueritly, although most prr^vious studies have exanrined 
highly recursive_writers, researchers arid teachers would do a dis- 
stM vice to the FIbwer and Hayes riiodel in assuriiirig that highly 
staged writers do not exist, that a linear model fails to describe their 
processes, or that a linear model might be pedagogically useful. But 
our concern here is not to perpetuate a competition between linear 
and recursive models: From the perspective of our study, the 
recursive-oriented cognitive process inodel is clearly superior be- 
cause it allows for both recursive arid staged (linear) writing strate- 
gies or behaviors. It is rib longer a aise of ehobsirig betweeri the 
models: it is rather a case of recognizing diffiLTerit corii posing strate- 
gies, variant adaptations of a general model to different rhetorical 
situations. 

Tims, the theoretical significance of our study is that Baker's and 
Frankiin's composing strategies can lie understood in terms of a cog- 
riitive process model that to date has mainly been used to describe 
arid explairi highly recrirsive strategies. Iri other words, while our 
appr)ach is inherently stage -orieri tec! (sirice it exuririries the writirig 
process Troin a draft-by-draft perspective), it supports riianv daiins 
made on b<*half of the cognitive process model. 

First, our documentation of the distinction between voluntary 
and nonvohintary revisions supports Flower and I jayes' claim that 
iietworks of iiiteractive goals (ikhius) are at work us writers revise, 
since iriariy eharige.s in idea require that writers develop iiew te.xt- 
oriented goals that result iri changes iri eohesiori, style, arid usage. 
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In particular, bur tracing of high-aflTect chiihges illustrates Flowc. 
and Hayt's' idea that the existing text helps the writer make more 
precise his or her reader-based goals — at least to the extent that, as 
the idea takes shape in the first draft, it is coiisistentiy revised for 
reader impact in subsequent dralls. 

Second, our detaijed break-down of the proportions between 
rates of orientatibris arid bther variables in each revising session or 
draft (as shbwri in Appendix C. 7 through C.14) illustrates and ex- 
tends FIbwer and Hayes' idea of the simultaneity of different and 
even disparate goals (for example, thoroughn'-ss v^: conciseness). 
That is. Baker and Franklin do not, strictly speaking, stop generat- 
ing text in order to review and i?p existing text or to plari for new 
text; but in each stage or sessio:\ of the coriipbsirig process, whether 
generating or revising, they have their eyes bri mbre than one goal 
or one aspect of the writing situation . 

Third, by isblatihg arid categbrizing specific changes made in a 
giveri rhetbrical context, our study has established a framewoi k for 
dbcuriienting the specific factors involved as a writer reformulates a 
plari or goal. Oui concepts of norms, orientations, and goals (in bur 
much narrower sense oi the word) may help to disirivblve seSeral 
factors signified by Flower and Hayes* broad nbtibri bf gbals," which 
^^^y ^^^^^ a iicale frbrri abstract to specific. Iri cbritiast, we de- 
scribe them in terms bf the fbrces that riiotivate them (that is, the 
norms impbsed by culture, by institutions, by genres, by readers 
arid tasks, arid by idio.^yncrasy) and in terms of the elements of the 
rhetorical situation on which ^hey act (that is, their orientations, 
which are divided into relatively more specific goals). Goals as we 
have defined *hem encourage a descending scale of specificity, lead- 
ing us step-by-step from the inost r.bstract fbrriiuiatibri of a goal to its 
concrete embodiment in the text. "Sigrial the cbririectibn with a co- 
hesive tie" becbmes the rrlbre specific "signal the temporal relation- 
^'^*P ^ free riibdifier, ' which iri turn becomes the yet more spe- 
cific "insert the word later' here as a free adverbial rnodifier:" 

In sum, our study does nothing to deny the claim that a recursive 
model — or at least a cognitive process model which allbws fbr re- 
cursiven'?ss — is better than a linear modeh But it appears to bffer 
^'^J*/" ^^^-^^'"^^ niijch rionacademic, rionhelk tristic composing is: 
highly staged. Based on bur informal observations of a wide range of 
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writers in the Firm, and ajso cn our classroom observations of writ- 
ers who wish to work for such companies, we belieN e that as writers 
becorrie more skilled arid riibre efficierit iri at least some kirids of ori- 
the^jbb writiiig, tHey becbrrie rribre highly staged. 

The pedagogical implication of such frequenJ: staging in bn-the- 
job writing is not that, in pur teaching of coir posing skills, we should 
ignore the processes, subprocesses, goal setting, and other behav- 
iors that Flower and Hayes have shown to l)e of great potential 
\ ajue: Rather, the prex alence of staging in two successful real-world 
writers implies that, at least in advanced composition classes (in- 
cludirig busiriess, techriical, arid scieritific writirig classes), we might 
well help students learn the skills arid rbutiries used by rriariy suc- 
cessful writers in job situations. 

Despite the limitations of our approach noted earlier, the vari- 
ables of composition appear to offer a fruitful perspective for com- 
position pedagogy: By focusing on purpose and motive as outlined in 
the norms, orieiitations. and go:.i!s, students can become a-vare of 
Ule coniplexities of revisicn within a clearcut frame of reference. 
Studerits may apply the variables lo the arialysis of dbcurilerits aiid 
may also use theiri as guideliries fbr iriveritirig, brgariizirig, gerierat- 
ing, and revising cbmpbsitibns— especially writing assignments 
based on a case approach, in which students are given a writing task 
to perform within the limits of a clearly described rhetorical situa- 
tion involving an audience with specific characteristics relevant to 
the document to be composed: 

At the saille time, however, even when students and other writers 
cari ideritify arid ariticipate their bwri arid their readers' expectatibris 
arid riibtives, they rriust still be able tb shape a text appropriately in 
response to those insights. Having a method arid a strategy is one 
thing: implementing them is quite another. For this latter task, our 
approach offers a framework of descending specificity, linking ab- 
stract concepts and operations vAth their concrete embodiment in 
texts: In this respect, we can draw paiticular conclusions about 
pedagogy frbrii the differences between Baker and Franklin: both 
aie experiericed arid highly skilled at deteririiiiirig their readers' 
needs arid desirc^s, but Baker, in bur opiniori. does a better job of 
adaptinj^ his prose accordingly because he has a greater "vocalm- 
lary" of linguistic and rhetorical strategies. Thus, from our perspec- 
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tive at least, (Rir s^ucly of Baker, Franklin, and their inana^c-merit- 
consulting firm leads us to u renewed sense of the need for a wejl- 
rounded pedapugN' for compositibii at all levels and for all varieties 
of writers— a pedagogy that achieves a balanced approach to the in- 
terrelated demands of tho writing process, the written product, and 
language itself. 
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Appendix A: The Variables of Revision 



1. The First Six Variables of Revision 



Impetus; Is the cliangc 



\olunlarv or n()n\()Iiuitiir\ ? 



Nblliritary 

Nonvbluhtary 

Iinoluntary (required by a voluntary change) 
Typographic (required by a typist s error) 
Sea)nd-Author (made by another writer or editor) 

Item: What is chan^red? 
Chapter 

First-level heading grolip 
Second-level heading group 
Third-level heading group 
Paragraph group 
Paragraph 
Sentence group 
Sentence 
T-Unit 

M ac rds y ri t act i c s t f u c t ti re 

Phrase 

Word 

Alphanumeric character, affix, or other suI)\V()rd 
Punctuation mark 

Process; How is the chaiige made? 



Insert 
Delete 
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Replace 
join 
Split 
Wove 

Norm: X^ Iial prompts tHc chaiiue? 

Culture: The writers background and train inp; 
Institution: The writer's environment at work 
Genre: The fcjrmat and other conventions oi' \i jivnvc 
Personality: The writers uni(|iie characteristics 
Situation: The task and aiichehce 

Affective Impact^ Is the affective inipact low or hiKh":" 
Low impact: EmolionalK neutral for the au(hence 
Hi^h impact: Emotionally pleasant or unpleasant for the uudienct' 

Orientation: What is the rhetorical focus? 
Idea: The infonnation and line of th()iit;ht 
Cohesion: The , signals of relationships hetween ideas 
Style: The ccnifiKiiratiohs of linguistic and rhetorical elements 
Usaj^e: Sociolin^iiiNtic conventions (as in handbooks) 

2. Ern)rs of Cohesion (By Goal) 

Goal 6: To signal relationships witli a cohesive tic. 
False cooi chnatioil (usually misuse of "and") 
Lack ()f cohesi\e tie 
Lack of ()r nnsuse ()f article 
Telegraphic style (lack of signal words) 
I'uclear or ambiguous pronoun reference 
Unmarked reh;tive clause (no relative pronoun) 

C^oal 7: To signal relationships with pUilct nation. 

(:"oninia splice (sepiiraticni of two independent clauses with a 
conliila) 

Comma split (separation of subject and main verb with a connna) 
l^iilure to piinetuate the last element of a series 
False parallel punctuation 
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Fused or run-on dausf (tnipunctnateci aci(ir(l ciansc 
I^ack of liyplu^n 

i:,ack of or niispluc enient of apostniplu' 
Mispunctualioii of a hoiiiu! trcstrictivc) iiKidihrr 
Misust' of seniicol(>ii to st't ofl"a frt'i* modifii'r 
Xohparallrl puhctiiation 

0\eq^u net nation (otlu'r tlian comma split or sct-uH boinul 
modifier) 

Unpunctuated coordinate clause 

Un punctuated free modifier (for exaniple, .suixn-dincite chuise, 
aj^liositive) 

Goal 8: To signal rt»lationsliips b\ graphic hieans. 
Lack of heading 

Nbnparaljej lingnistic forin for heading 
Nonparallel tx pog^-aphic form 't for heading 

Goal 9: To signal relationships through syntax: 
Confusing sentence fragnienl 

False graillniatical suhordiilatioii (misuse (if free modifiers^ 

False parallelism of Hdurjd structures 

False parallelism of free structures 

Fa I s e p ara 1 1 e I i s in of i n de pe n d e n * clan s e s 

Lack of desirable parallelism bi tween free nodifiers 

Lack f)F desirable parallelism between independent clauses 

i:ack of echoing structures (failur<^ to use parallelisin) 

Lack t)f gi\ eii or new order 

Lack ()f gfahihlatical sul)()rdii1ation i failure to use free modifiers) 

l^aek of required parallelism betwetMi b(iund strueturt s 

Shift betu'cen acti\'e and pa.ssi\t' \oice 

Shift betvM'en direct and indiR'<-'t discourse 

Slnft l)etut'en major-form and minor-form ser.^enet* structures 

Shift in grammatical mood 

shift in tense 

Unclear reference for free niochfier ( 'sqiniitiim iliodifier ) 

Coll] 10: To signal relationships l)%- lexical meaiis. 
Lack of" l)ackwar(l reference (anaj)lioric cohesion) 
1-ack of forward referenc" (cataph.oric cohesion) 
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Lack of ()! misuse of aohicviation 
Lack of Or misuse of acronym 

3. Err()rs of Style (By Coal) 

Cioal IL To i)c rcaciai)!c. 

Au kward interruption of a striicture \vitii a free modifier 
Hyperemhedding of hound clauses (l)ound clause within Lound 
chtusej 

Oxerloaded (()v<Tlong) structure (lack of se^mcntaJion'* 

Stacked nouns (liyperiioiiiiiializatioii; usr* of strings of inoclificr 

iiouhs) 

Uiiiiecessary anticipatory construction ("it is, "tliere are") 
Unnecessary sentence frame ( Tahle 6 sliows tiiat . . . ) 

(^oal 12: To condense. 

l*ni\ecessar\' passi\c \ ()ice 

Unnecessary grammuiical expletives ("\Ve do use this ') 
Unnecessary nonuiialization (use of iioun plirase ratlier than 
verh) 

(ioal 13: To a\'()id weak rejietitibn. 

IneHe''ti\ e restatement (redundancy of clause or sentence) 
Hedundanc) of word or phrase 

Weak repetition (excessive or ineffective use ')f a word or phrase) 

4. Errors of Usage (By (]oa!) 

C>oal 15: To spell correctly. 

Inconsistent exjiression of numhers (numeral.v vs. worcis) 

Misspelling 

Misuse of homonyni 

V'iolation of a rule about expression of numhers (for example, 
"rule of teii ) 

God] lir. To use idiomatic or conventional phrasing. 
lnapproj)riate contraction 
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I n appropriate use of aii abbreviation or acron\ in (for exaiiiple, 
"Dear Prof.' ) 
Nonidiomalie phrase 

Goal 17; To capila!i/L letters correetly: 
Nlisuse of lower-case letters 
Misuse of upper-ease letters 

Goal 18: To ol)ser^ *• usage. 
Absurd dan^liiig modifier 
h.. ^•^propriat<' sentence fragment 
Ni ^Iant'(vis usage errors 
Si 'i j;iia^e (especially pronouns) 

Spi; infiniti\e 

t'S; of banned personal pronouii 

Use of baiHU'd \\()vd or phrase (for example, "is when") 

Use of coordiiiat(;r And ' at the beginning of a sentence 

Use of dem()nstrati\r' onouh without a lioun ("This is eohinioh ) 

Use of preposition at the end of a clause 

Goal 19: "lo puhetuate eoi:\ erit ion ally. 

Failuti' to punetiiatc the last element in a series (when not 
confusing) 

Lack of or misuse of nonsyntactic punctuation (Tor example, "Nlr 
Brown ) 

Use of a colon in the midtlle of a struc ture 

Use of a clash to set oil aiJ initial-posiUou free ni()difier 

Goal 20; To acliie\e graiiimatieal agreement. 
Double negative 
Garbh'd syiUax 

Lack of artiele/iioiih agre-emeht (for example, "a siieeessful 
conclusions ') 

Lack of noun/noun agreement 
Lack of noun/pronoun agrecMT^ent 
Lack of noun/ver!) agreement 
Lack of pr()iH)Un/pron()Uii agreeuieut 
rong graiiimatieal foriii of a word 
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5. Tlie Coals >!' Composition 
itlt'a 

(»()al I: To 1k» accurate; HcnuKcs or replaces iiiacciiiatc ihlbrination 

()r iuiijiirja^c (iiiclutlihg jargon). 
CmkiI 2: T() I)e safe. Atltls a (|iialificr; rciiiovcs or replaces (juestioii- 

al)le clairiis or implications, 
(^oal 3: To he llioroii^li. Develops an idea f u- loj^ical or rhetorical 

c()iisisteiicy, for organizational or personal Ntandards, or Ibr sitiia- 

lional needs. 

( oal 4: To he relevant: Henunes ()r replaces iiiineeded inforination. 
Coal 5: To he coherent. Alters the logical or rhetorical structure of 
the text: 

('oliesioii 

Croal f): To signal relationsliips with a cohesive tie: For example, ad- 
vcrh, prepositional j)hrase, infinitive phrase, v»hetiier hee or 
hound. 

Coal 7: To sipial relaticinsliips witli punctuatioii. 

C^oal 8: To signal rclatioiisliips hy graphic means. For example, 
headiiigs, white space, paragraph indentation, Iii^Iili^Iitin^. 

Coal 9: To signal relationships through synja.\. For example, piven/ 
hew ordcr, parallelism, coordination, suhordinatioii: 

Coal 10: To signal relationsliip.s hy lexical means: F()r examp^ , repe- 
tition of a key term in origina! or altered f()rin, use ()f a synonvm. 

Style 

CJoal II: To he reada])le. Recasts idea into more easlK' compreliensi- 
])le structures tlirou^h segmentation, dese^mentation, or other 
rearrangement. 

CUni] 12: To condense. iCliminatcs wordiness; 

(»()al 13: To avoid weak repetition; 

Coa! 14; To souiu! Rood: C:'reates eiiphoiiy or rliytjim. 
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Usage 

Goal 15; To spell correctly. 

Goal 16: To use idionuitic or conventional phrasing: 
Goal 17: To capitalize letters correctly; 

Goal IC: To observe usa^e. For example, split infinitives, dan^liil^ 

inodifiers. 
G()al 19; To punctuate correctly. 

Goal 20; To acliie\'e grammatical agreement. For example, noun/ 
verl), noun/noun, noun/pronoun, pronoun/pronoun, or conNen- 
tional s\ntax. 

High Affect 

Goal 21: To avoid a threat. Removes or de-empliasizes a claim or iiii- 

p heat ion that threatens the position or well-heirig of the reader. 
Goal 22: To avoid an insult Removes or de-emphasi/es an offensi\ e 

claim or implication. 
Goal 23: To bond with the reader Establishes rapport between 

reader mid writer 
Gi)ai 24; To build credit: Adds positive claims or implicaticnis about 

the writers (or firm's) attributes or positi'Jn; also avoid.s ilegatiVe 

claims LUid implications. 
Goal 25 To feed a wish. Adds c laims or implications that stress 

posit i\ e_ results for the reader < r that create or satisfy a need in 

the reader 

Goal 26: To stroke the reader. Adds claims or implications that com- 
mend or flatter the reader: 
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Appendix B: Sentence Structures 



1. Macrosvntactic Structures 



IiHlopciuIenl Clauses 



010 B;isccl;uisc 

Jiin oiH'jicd the door. 



020 Coordinate clause 



jim opened tfic door; 
030 Added clause 



am) (hen he dosed it: 



Jim opened the door 



Louise shut it. 



040 Kepeatiiig clause 

Jini succeeded iii liis task: he opened the door. 
050 Inserted clause 

Jim {he Jiated a stuffy room) opened the door. 

Fr(»e NlodiRers 

1 JO -in^ v('rl) chister (present participial phrase) 

reciiii^ chiustrophohic, Jim opened the door. 
120 H'd/ -eu verh clnstc'r (past participial phrase) 

Starth'd hy noise, Jim opened the door. 
130 Infinitive verl) cluster 

To air the room, jim opened die door. 
j4(j "As is" verl) cluster 

As is dear, Jim opc'iiecl the door. 
150 Detached Verl) cluster 

Jim opened the door, and teas 0ad he did. 
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210 Noun cliisicr (appositivo) 

A burglar of great skill; jiin opened tlie door. 
220 List cluster 

Jim opened three things: the door, o vvUuiow, and (i bottle. 
230 "Such iis" clustei" 

Jihi likes to open lots of tliihp;s, such us doors. 
310 Adjective cluster 

Curious about the noise, Jim opened tlie door. 
410 Adverb cluster 

Slotchj and carefuUy . Jim opened the door. (Dex elopniental) 

}iowever\ Jim opened the door: (Coliesi\'e) 
510 Free prepositional phrase 

Like d butler, fini opened tile do()r. (Developiiiental) 

As a result, ]\rn opened the door. (Cbhesi\'e) 
610 Free i;i?Hbrdiriate clause (N(;n -restrictive) 

Stnce tlie room was stuffy , Jim opened tlie door. 
620 Free relative clause (Non -restrictive) 

Jim opened the door, which had blown shut. 
630 Free absolute clause (Non-restrictive) 

His fingers trembling, Jim opened tile dotir. 
640 Quote- or thdught-attrihuting clause 

**] opened the door/' .said Jim. 

Jim, we now believe, opened the door. 

2, Internal Structures of Independent Clauses 

Anticipatory construction ("It is") 

It is interesting that he ()pened the door. 
Ahticipatbry construction ("There is") 

There is a door that he opened. 
Elided construction (sentence fragment) 

A door to be opened, 
Formtilaic expression 

a = b: 
Imperative 

Open the door 
Interrogative 

Did he ope I the door? 
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Was ihc door opened? 
Inverted 

Opened he the door 
Opened was the door. 
Passive \ biee 

The door was opened hv Hini. 
Passive + infinitive 

The door was opened io let in air. 
Noun + eopuhitive verb + infintive 

The door seemed to open: 
Noun + eopujative verl) + nouii or adjective 
The door beeaine aii ohstucle. 
The d()()r beeaine open. 
N()iin + hnfcinjj; verb + adjective 4- noun 

The door-optMiinj^ was worth it. 
Nouii 4- h'nkinj^ verb + plirase 

The door-opening activity was as foliows; 
Noun + h'nkinp verb + adjective 

1 he door was open. 
Noun + hiikiiij^ verl) + adjective + infinitive 

The d()or was likely t() he open. 
Noun + l.nkiiijj; verb + infinitive 

The d()()r was to be opened. 
Noun 4- linkinj^ verb + noun 

The door was an anti(}ue. 
Noun + linkinjT verb + prepositioiuil phrase 

1'he door was in the south wail. 
Nouii + jiiikinj^ Verb + rehitive clause (with illative pronotni) 
Wc kiiew that he opeiied the door 
The i)ojnt is that be opened the door. 
Noun + linking verb + relative clause (without relative pronoiiii) 
\Ve knew he opened the door. 
The point is he opened the door: 
Noun + linkinjT verb + snbordiiiate elaiise 

The opening of the do()r was becaiise he heeded air. 
Nouii -f verj) 

I le chuckled. 
Noun + verb + :l)S()lute 

lie opened the door built into the wall. 
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N()un + vt'ii) + infinitive 



Uv wanted to open the door: 



Noun + \erl) + noun 

He opened the door. 
Noun + \'erl) + noun + adj(.^cti\'e 

He painted the door hrown. 
Noun + vcrl) + noun + infinitive (re.suU) 

He caused the door to open. 
Noun + verb + noun + infinitive (purpose) 

He opened the door to go ovit«>ide: 
Noun + \'erl) + ribun + nbiiri 

He e()nsidcred the door an antique. 
Noun + verh + relativechui.se (with relative pronoun) 

He thouj^ht that the door was open. 
Noun + verh + relative clause (without relative pronoun) 

lie thought the door was open. 
Relative chiuse + verb 

That the door Was opened seems clear. 




Appendix C: Statistieal Analyses of 
Composing/Revising Processes 



1: Stylisuc Variables: Four- Proposal Means of Rates and 
Percentages (By Author) 



HakcTS Franklin's 
Four FroposaU — — Ffl tir Propo sals 
Mt-aii S.D. M.'«n S.O. 



ComplcxiUj and Vanahility 










■^Vords jvrT-iinit* 


19.7 


O.B 


21.9 


0.9 


\\'(!rtis ptT imic'ptMitlfnt clausr 


i4.7 


0.2 


17.9 


1.3 


S. 1). ofT-uiiit rrifari 


'lA 9 


3 2 


11.5 


().9 


T-unit/lnd-clausc tlifftM ciuc 


5 0 


0.6 


4;i 


1.2 


Bound clauses jht UX) T-uoits 




7 


43 


10.5 


Total words iri largest T-umt 


I3S 


57 


73 




Varu'ttf 










Kinds of macro structures 


I(^ 


1:5 


12 


1.2 


Initial-position FMs (Pet) 


^0 


2.2 


19 


4:8 


Middle-position FMs (Pet) 




1.6 


12 




F i 11 al - po :; i t i o n F Nl s {Pvi ) 


17 


2.9 


S 


3.1 


V\'()rds in firial-pos FMs (Pet) 


16 


2.8 


/ 


>.6 


FMs inside otiier FMs (Pet) 


/ 


2.1 


3 


3.3 


Number of clause tyjies 


22 


1.2 


17 


1:7 


lAUf:,uistic CohcsioTi 










Cohesive ties per I(K)T-uints* 


45 


3.1 


42 


21.9 


Coliesive FMs per HX) T-iihits 


16 


2.3 


18 


.^•6 


Pronouns jier KX) T-units 


132 


5.9 


172 


17:7 


Felloes per 100 T-uhits 


1 I 


3.5 


9 


4.7 



158 
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B.ikers 




Franklin's 




I'our Propc 


.sjis 


F C M J 1 1 1 1 







Mtaii 


S.D. 


Mean 


S. D. 


Noii-c-iMnina punctuatioii (Pet) 


22 


7.0 


29 


7.6 


I'lipiinctuated striKtiires i Ptt^ 


.1 


2 4 


!o 


3.9 


Cohesion errors prr 1(K) T- units 


15 


:::4 


15 


5. 3 


C Graphic Cnhrsion 










! idin^s per 100 I-uiiits* 


14 


s 7 


21 


5.0 


[ii^h lights _per ItK) T- units 




7.0 


27 




itahcs per lOOT-uriits 


6 


3:7 


2 


3.9 


Words per paragraph* 


(k) 


15.2 


03 


h" 


S.l). of paragraph mean 


40 


lO.S 


29 


3.9 


Style 










Fossive-voiee clauses (Ptt) 


i2 


5:2 


2i 


6.H 


Anticipatory clauses (Pet) 


4 


i.3 


5 


4.4 


Framed claues (Pet) 


5 


2.1 


17 


3.8 


Total weak clauses (Pet)* 


2() 


3,9 


42 


fi.4 


Perscmal pronouns per 1(K) T-nnits 


•^1 






7.1 


Style error:; per T-umts 


3 


1.5 


10 


4:0 












Usage eri"ors per 100 T-iuiits 




3.0 


24 


4.3 


Misnunctnated structures (Pet) 


t 


1.5 




2-4 



Note: As explained in chapter 2, rates in this and al] suhse(|uent tah.les are expres.secJ 
per i(K) T-units for the item named. Items marked wit); an asterisk aie included in 
(Inift-hy -draft eohiparisons in 4:7 tlirougli 4: 14 (:^ppcn(iix (>): 



2. Stylistic Wiriables (By Pmposal) 





Bak 


3ak 


Hak 


Bak 


Fra 


i'Va 


Fra 






A 


H 


t: 


n 


A 


B 


C 


- 


f^'tnph'xitijLandX 'a riahil it tj 


















v^^ords per T-unit (ineu'i)* 


19.4 


19. 


IS. 9 


20:4 


20.9 


22 3 


21 A 


23:0 


V\*ords per irul clause * 


i rs 


14. S 


14.4 


14.6 


17.9 


19.5 


10.4 


17.7 


S. ), of T-nni* mean 


ih.2 


10.7 


14 4 


1S.2 


12.5 


11.0 


11.9 


10.5 


T'Unit/I(^ difi reiice 


4:n 


5:0 


4.5 


5.S 


3.1 


2:9 


5:0 


5:2 


Bou.io •. I ; e? iiie 


27 


24 


.34 




27 


4S 






* >rd.s in kf se^ T-unit 


175 




110 


194 


7S 


80 




70 



159 
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Varirttj 

Kiiuls of niiUTo stnu tnres 
initiaj-jiositioii FMs (IVt) 
Midtilr-iiosition FNIs (IVt) 
Fsnal-positiiMi FMs \Vit) 
Words in fin-jios FMs ti\ t}* 
FMs ihsidf otlier FNIs (Tct) 
NnmlKT ol" t'laiisf t\ prs 

Litij^Uistir Cohesion 
<.-<)ju*si\ (• tit's rate 
(^ohrsi\ f FMs ralr 
Pronouns ratr 
Kcliors ratr 

Non-CoiMiha juiiu tiiatioii (IVtj 
l^iijiunttuati'ci strutturrs (iVt) 
('olifsioii crrtirs rati* 

Graphic (Uthrsiou 
UradihS^ rate 
Highlights ratr 
Itahcs ratf 
Words/paragraph 
S.n. of paragrapli iiumm 



FassiN t-\(mf t lansrs (Pet) 
Antitipator)' ciaiist-s {IVt} 
Framed claiisi s (Vet) 
T()tal wt-ak clause^ (Pit) 
PiTsoiial jironouiis (Pet) 
Stvl f t'rrors vMv 

Vsii^v rrrors rate 
MispurK'tuatt'd stniftiircs {Vrt) 



naK 




nak 


Hak 


I'ra 




I'ra 




A 

— 


|i 
n 


C 


b 


A 


B 


C 


D 




17 


14 


15 


] 1 


1 1 


13 


13 


22 


20 


21 


IT 






22 


12 




4 




s 




Hi 


}^ 


I 7 


n 


15 




19 




4 


9 


u 




14 


Hi 


20 






12 




t 


4 


y 






0 


0 


1 


23 


21 


2i 


2.3 


17 


Jfi 


1 'J 


1 (.1 


48 


4T 


45 


41 


2fi 


T3 


42 


*.n 




. J_4 


18 


14 


IT 


26 


16 


13 


130 


J25 


13^) 


134 


149 


186 


168 


1 86 


16 


10 


11 


17 


4 


15 




r> 


14 






.3() 


29 


32 


19 


37 




0 


3 


3 


9 


16 


j 8 


i ^ 


IT 


10 


18 


14 


12 


22 


10 


16 


20 


22 


_5 




lo 


28 


21 


17 


IT 


16 


13 


29 


■io 


1.3 


31 


24 




10 


I 


fi 


0 


0 


8 


1 




52 


82 


55 


.55 


.51 


54 


53 


29 


13 


.5.3 


43 
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3: Overview oF\bliintary Revisions: Norms; Processes, and 
Orientations (In Percents, by Author) 
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XoliiiiCirv — _ ^13 ,(^) |(^} 

Hate over scntcinf (2) (2l 

n\0i afFrtt _ (U) ((>} 

hica (2 (2) 

('olu'siori (2 i2) 

St\k' ,()) \[)) 

IJsat^e i2) i2) 

(\o(i\(jl iisa'Se) ,1;^) ^131 



T-itiiit iiit'aii 
Iiicl clansf iiuMM . 
I'in-pos I'Ni words 
('<)}i(\si\ t" tics ratr 
jjcatlin^s rate 
Pahi^rapli incaii 
Pet weak c'lau.srs 
Us.i^c error rate 



I5:(s 

H 

34 

2! 

13 



19 

15. S 
15 

21 
II 
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ApptMidixos 161 



11. Sumihar\' of Revisions to Fra-A (B\ Draft and Part) 





I 


2 


3 


4 


Tut 


.... 

/ r(}i)iciH ,7<*fit()ri 












\ oliiiitary 





114 


53 


25 


192 


Ratt' u^X'j sfiiU'iut" 





0 


7 


0 


7 


HicT!> rfr»«f f 
1 1 1^1 1 lijj I ( I 




0 
\f 








Idea 







20 


12 


113 


C'oliesion 





20 


20 


h 


46 


Stvjc 






1 3 


0 


20 








(j 


() 




(Nioiivol lisa^c) 




{ i 1 




\K} ■ 




1 -(mil rncan 


IK ^ 


IQ 7 


18 5 


IS '"^ 




Ind claust* inran 




MM 


Ki.l 


15.9 





Fin-pos FNi words 


5 


4 


4 


4 





^ ^()llt*.si\'t* t!(*s rat(* 


27 


27 


1 9 


1 (S 




I leadings ratt* 


.■)() 


.■)() 




1 w 




I uJtl^Jti|/li 1III.UII 




59 


49 


52 




I LI >V I. (iK (.lttU.>t 


33 


33 


3 1 


29 




\.' >tl^l. (. 1 I I ' ■ 1 it Li 


() 


(j 


() 


i 2 




«W| IMI'U ill ( III '71 












\ t)liintary 





143 




{rl 


248 


Hatt* over stMitfiict* 





0 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 l^I 1 duii. 1. 1 




21 


0 


18 


39 


Kit. a 






0 1 










11 


18 


11 


40 


S' lo 




2<5 


1 


4 


33 






4 


() 


() 


4 


{Noiivol lisa^tO 




(0) 


(4) 


(4) 


(H) 


T-unit int'an 




2.5.1 


2.5.1 


2.3.0 




Ind cliuist' inra:, 


20. H 


20 8 


20,7 


19 1 




Fin-pDS FM wo: ds 


2 


2 








CbHt'sivc ties ratt" 


21 


21 


21 






H fadings ratt* 


21 


21 


21 


20 




I^ira^raph nu'aii 


7() 


70 


7(j 


73 




Tit \V(*ak clatiscs 


32 


32 


29 


34 




L'sa^t* error rate 


3fi 


39 


39 


29 




Jmplnncutatinn Section 












»(>lunlary 




Si 




5 




Hi'tf ()V(T stMiteiit'c 




5 




5 


10 



Hi2 Appchclixc: 



idea ]() 



( 'olicsion 11 0 J.; 

^<>Jt; — \4 () U 

T'-.i^r K) 0 

(Xoinol us.iiic) ^ — ^ I Hr ;() iK) 

T-imtt riu'ari 19*) 20.0 ^uti — - 

liid clause inraii Hi.. J l7 5 \ - r, - ^ 

Kirj-pos KM wcjkIs 5 I ~ ^ i _ 

(lolii-sive lies rate :lS :}S :\S —-■ 

lleadiiiKs rate 24 24 ~- 2 J — - 

Para^rapli uu-an 42 :\S :VS 

Pe t weak t4auses 4'J :IS :is 

I'sa^e error rate 3S l!J - - pj 



12. S miliary of H(>\ isioiis to Fru-B (By DruU and Fai t) 



Prohlctn Si'ctinri 










\ olniitarv 






42 


224 


Hate over seiitetii e 




0 


0 


0 


lii^h afleet 






17 


;?r> 






(r\ 


S 


72 


( 'lAu 'Siuri 




27 


() 


27 


Stvle 




7:j 






l's.me« _ 




') 


0 


0 


(Norivol iisa^e) 




(?)) 




(9) 


r-iiiiit tiieii!) 




25.7 


25.7 




Irit! ( laitse itu .ii 




2(M) 


22.:^ 




Kin-p()s KM \\ (ir(ls 


0 


:j 


0 




(.oliesive ties ratt- 




■7.5 


5.5 




Headings rat'' 


2T 


25 






I^ira^rapli inean 




57 






Vvt weak elaiises 




42 


42 




I'sa^e error rate 


IS 


9 


9 




Mcdiofl SccfioTi 










Noliiiitary 




108 


:u 


141 


Hate ()ver setitehee 




0 


2 


.7 



1 2 > Int 



ilimi aHrct IS 7 25 

U\i-M r>(S 13 m 

(-olii'sion ii A 15 

Style _ Ui 7 23 

l'sau(- 7 9 

(N(iri\<)| iis;ii:<') !2i (^'- ill' 



T-iiiiit mean 20.9 21, S 22 0 — 

liid claijst' iiit-aii 1S.4 19.0 :S.9 

Fin-nos KNl worils 5 5 b 

(:ol)rsi\c ties ratr 9<i .S7 S9 

I h'ai! inizs nitc 3f5 35 Vj 

Paragraph mean 47 49 49 

Fct weak t laiisrs 36 37 39 — ~ 

I'sa^r t-rro." ratr 20 29 22 

ltJi))lrint nladon Sn tuui 

Voluntary 1 17 27 144 

Hatt' (UtT srhtriic r 9 0 9 

Hi^ii iun-t t 3ri 0 3(i 

Idta 45 9 54 

rolu'siou 0 9 _9 

St>lf 27 9 3f) 

l'sai:r _ 9 0 9 

(Noiu ol iisa^t', iiS) (9) (27) 



T-iiJiit iKraii 




20.2 


20. 




hit! clansr incaii 


21.5 


IS. 3 


IS. 7 




Kii_i-pt)^ KM avoids 


0 


0 


0 




f'()lH'si\(' tic^ rate 


3fi 


31 


31 




flratlings ratr 


27 


23 


23 




Para^rapl) niraii 


r>2 


53 


54 




Vrl wral^ rlaiisrs 


55 


54 


54 




I saur error ratr 


0- 


23 


23 
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Apix rr'.,i..; 

13. Suniria. ; ./ Ht^visions tr. Fr:i C ( Bv Dndi aii:.! Fart) 



Mfa 



( 'olicsioii 

stv:<. 



T-iiiiit iiicaii 
Iiui rlaiisc liifaii 
Fin-pos KM wonis 
(^)}u'siv(' tics rate 
lltMiliiiKs rate' 
ParaKraj)li iiumij 
I'l't wt-ak rIaiiSe'S 
I'sa^f t-rror rate 

Sirtliod Section 
Xoliihtar\ 



Hatt' over scMtriu'r — — 4 



High aficct 
I 



Tot 



rrnhlnn Sr <• 

N (iliiiit.iry i^y, ^.j^^ 

Hate (»\ cr scn^'MiCc () () (j 



IS \H) 



22 2»i r,i 

0 f) 

(fi) (17) 



^1! 


22 


22.4 




17.3 


17.1 






4 


If) 


10 




:J3 


•^1 


4i 




\7 


18 


IS 






fi'i 














2S 


IS 


18 





l'^8 nl 2,39 



0 4 



4 0 4 

— (^^^ 3.5 UK) 

C.'oltcsioii 2() () 3^ 

48 17 (r] 

- — 3o 0 35 



T-iiilit nicaii 


2|i.3 


25.9 


29:4 




Iiii! i laiisc iiirai! 


17.9 


ls.fi 


\^-^ 




Kill- pi )s I'M worils 


24 


22 


22 




('oliosivc (irs ra'ir 


T^. 


75 


SI 




Ileadin^s rate 


43 


39 


39 




Kara^raph mean 


47 


4S 


f)2 




Kct wrak i llulst's 


2n 


■P 


■^■'^ 




t'-sa^c error rate 


44 


3S 


48 




hnplcnivntiition Srrtum 










\oliiiitary 




3f) 


20 


5fi 



Hate ()%''r srlilciicc 
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ApjHMiciixc.s 165 



HiiiHiiffcc; ^' 3 i 

lJt:a , i-i 32 

(loiicsion K 9 

Style \2 (' i2 

Usaut' 0 0 0 

(Noiivol iisii^e) „ ,^». ,0' 

1-Tiiiit mean i' i \h.2 Ih.S 

liid claustMiirat^ 14:2 lA'.l 14:7 

j jn-pos KM wonis 4 5 5 

Clolu'siNt' tics ratr IS 22 23 

Utacliniis rate IS i9 is 

r.ira^raph ituMii 42 42 45 

Vcl NVt-ak clauses 50 47 45 

l^satje error rale 3 6 15 



14. Sununary of Hcn i.sions to Fra-D iBy Draft and Part) 

j 2 3 jnt 



Prohlt'rn Scctiim 

\'()liintar> — 1S5 2S 2 P) 

I"tate ()\( r st nteiice 5 0 5 

Hti:li atlrc t 2S 0 2S 

Uh-A S5 " U2 

Colirs: .11 - — 23 12 35 

Sty 7 51 

I'sai:* ~ 7 

\ \oii< ol lisaur ' i i i 1 5 

'r^iiiiit MUMii 2)0 22 1 23 (I 

liid elanse iMeaii 17 3 17 2 17 () 

Fiii-pos l Ai wouN 12 10 11 

( :(>liesiv( ti( •^ 21 24 2') 

Headinus lah' S 7 7 

Paragraph mean 5S 5() 52 

Pet weak elaiisrs 3S 37 37 

I'sa^e errni \Atf 32 24 21 

Mi tfiod S<-t fi(. 

\nliiiitarv - jS' 13 224 

Hate ovrr seiitciice - - () S 



H^fi Appcnciixc's 



- 1 2 :] Tnt_ 

aHcct IT i) 17 

'){) i<j m 

(.AiUrsioW JS ~y T) 

Style f,:^ 11 77 

ISauc ~: j;^ ' js 

I Noin 1)1 usatic 1 - — — (S> \\) 27' 

T-iiiiit iiicaii 22.1 22 *5 2.> i» — 

ind fjausr mean 15 7 Hi 1 IS. 9 — — 

Kiii-pos KM \\t>ri!s ;> l 

('()}ie.sj\ I* ties rate 29 27 27 

Meaditjus rate- :\:\ 3S 

I'irrai:i;ij)Ii nieait 7^') 5() - — 

IVt \\eak elause.s :\^ ]S :]S - 

I'saue error rate (V.i .')() !(> 

hnp]rnu iit(itic)\ Srction 

Xoliintarx I i:. 71 ' SH 

Hate i)\ cr sentence 11 O 11 

High aHect 0 M 11 

l(l(-a — -^7 I] UK) 

Onliesioii 29 0 29 

Style 29 11 11 

r.saile — (1 () (} 

{N()ii\()! iisaije; ill i Mi 

TMiiiit mean KU) 17 ) 23 () =^ 

Itui elaiise mean . 15.7 Id i 1 S 9 _„ 

Kiii-jjos KM uortis 0 () () — 

CoiiesiNf ties rate 1-1 ) J 0 

jleatlinus rate li 13 II 

Paraiiranlj me.in 10 U) =~ 

Pet weak elanses 37 11 17 

I s. l^e error rate SH }' S.) 
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